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O be fair of face is to have a beautiful complexion. 

Blonde or brunette, it does not matter, unless the com- 
plexion is smooth, clear and healthy, the face is lacking in 
the leading essentials of beauty. 
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Soap 


has been making beautiful complexions 

for the past century and a quarter. The 

leading beauties of six reigns have borne warm testimony to 

the beautifying effect of this specialty of specialties in toilet 
soaps, at once as pure as can be made; thus indeed 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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Suddenly Nicolas leaned back and gave voice to his abstraction. He said: ‘My clever police, havi 
watched Paul Koschat—that lurid star—for three days, have let him slide behind a cloud 
So much the worsel When he re-appears, there will be mischief.” 
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Rupert Hughes in his workroom at Bedford Hills. 


HAT great serial, “What Will People Say?” 

which immediately put Rupert Hughes at the 

head of contemporary novelists, was scarcely 
finished when Mr. Hughes began writing another 
gripping American novel for Red Book readers. He 
is well into the story now, and he believes it will 
surpass ‘‘What Will People Say?” And that success 
is establishing records in book form, just as it did in 
the Red Book Magazine. The new novel will start 
in an early issue. It has tremendous plot, vivid col- 
oring and, above all, his wonderful bigness and true- 
ness to existing conditions. It is a story of New 
York; of New York from Fifth Avenue to the swel- 
tering tenements of the East Side; of the New York 
which Rupert Hughes knows and writes about as no 
other writer can. 


THE RED BOOK IS SETTING THE 
PACE IN THE MAGAZINE WORLD 
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See 


He stood—and stared as if 


God’s Country— 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


||HILIP WEYMAN’S buoyancy 

p | of heart was in face of the 

| fact that he had but recently 

— looked upon Radisson’s un- 
pleasant death, and that he was still in a 
country where the water flowed north. 
He laughed, and he sang. His heart 
bubbled over with cheer. He talked to 
himself frankly and without embarrass- 
ment, asked himself questions, answered 
them, and discussed the beauties of na- 
ture and the possibilities of storm as if 


there were three or four of him instead 
of one, 

At the top end of the world a man 
becomes a multiple being—if he is white. 
Two years along the rim of the Arctic 
had taught Philip the science by which 
a man may become acquainted with him- 
self. and in moments like the present, 
when both his mental and physical spirits 
overflowed, he even went so far as to 
attempt poor Radisson’s ‘La Belle 
Marie” in the Frenchman’s heavy basso, 
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VORTH BY THE AUTHOR OF 
OF “KAZAN,” THE WOLF-DOG 


he could not believe his eyes. 


and the 





W oman 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


something between a dog’s sullen growl 
and the low rumble of distant thunder. 
It made him cough. And then he laughed 
again, scanning the narrowing sweep of 
the lake ahead of him. 

He felt like a boy, and he chuckled 
as he thought of the definite reason for 
it. For twenty-three months he had been 
like a piece of rubber stretched to a ten- 
sion—sometimes almost to the snapping 
point. Now had come the reaction, and 
he was going home. Home! It was that 


one word that caused a shadow to flit 
over his face, and only once or twice had 
he forgotten and let it slip between his 
lips. At least he was returning to civili- 
zation—getting away from the everlast- 
ing drone of breaking ice and the clack- 
clack tongue of the skimo. 

With the stub of a pencil Philip had 
figured out on a bit of paper about where 
he was that morning. The whalebone hut 
of his last Arctic camp was eight hun- 
dred miles due north. Fort Churchill, 
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over on Hudson’s Bay, was four hundred 
miles to the east, and Fort Resolution, on 
the Great Slave, was four hundred miles 
to the west. On his map he had drawn a 
heavy circle about Prince Albert, six 
hundred miles to the south. That was 
the nearest line of rail. Six days back, 
Radisson had died after a month’s strug- 
gle with that terrible thing they call “La 
JAJort Rouge.” or the Red Death. Since 
then Philip had pointed his canoe 
straight wp the Dubawnt waterways, and 
was a hundred and twenty miles nearer 
to civilization. He had been through 
these waterways twice before, and he 
knew that there was not a white man 
within a hundred and fifty miles of him. 
And as for a white woman— 

Weyman stopped his paddling where 
there was no current, and leaned back in 
his canoe for a breathing space, and to 
fill his pipe. l white woman.’ Would he 
stare at her like a focl when he saw 
one again for the first time? Some two 
vears ago he had seen a white woman 
over at Fort Churchill—the English 
clerk’s wife, thirty, with a sprinkle of 
gray in her blonde hair, and pale blue 
eyes. Fresh from the Garden of Eden, 
he had wondered why the half dozen 
white men over there regarded her as 
they did. Long ago, in the maddening 
gloom of the Arctic night he had learned 
to understand. At Fond du Lac, when 
Weyman had first come up into the for- 
est country, he had said to the factor: 
“It’s glorious! It’s God’s country!” And 
the factor had turned his tired, empty 
eves upon him with the words: “It was 
—before she went. But no country is 
God's country without a woman.” And 
then he took Philip to the lonely grave 
under a huge lob-stick spruce, and told 
him in a few words how one woman had 
made life for him. Even then Philip 
could not fully understand. But he did 
now. 

He resumed his paddling, his gray 
eves alert. His aloneness and the bigness 
of the world in which, so far as he knew, 
he was the only human atom, did not 
weigh heavily upon him. He loved this 
bigness and emptiness and the glory of 
solitude. It was middle autumn, and 
close to noon of a day unmarred by 
cloud above, and warm with sunlight. 
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He was following close to the west shore 
of the lake. The opposite shore was a 
mile away. He was so near to the rock- 
lined beach that he could hear the soft 
throat-cries of the moose-birds. And 
what he saw, so far as his eyes could 
see in all directions, was “God’s coun- 
try’—a glory of color that was like a 
great master painting. The birch had 
turned to red and gold. From out of the 
rocks rose trees that were great crimson 
splashes of mountain ash berries, framed 
against the dark luster of balsam and 
cedar and spruce. 

Without reason, Philip was listening 
again to the quiet, lifeless words of 
Jasper, the factor over at Fond du Lac, 
as he described the day when he and 
his young wife first came up through the 
wonderland of the North. “No country 
is God’s country without a woman!” He 
found the words running in an unpleas- 
ant monotone through his brain. He had 
made up his mind that he would strike 
Fond du Lac on his way down, for 
Jasper’s words and the hopeless picture 
he had made that day beside the little 
cross under the spruce had made them 
brothers in a strange sort of way. Be 
sides, Jasper would furnish him with a 
couple of Indians, and a sledge and dogs 
if the snows came early. 

In a break between the rocks, Philip 
saw a white strip of sand, and turned 
his canoe in to shore. He had been pad- 
dling since five o’clock and in the six 
hours had made eighteen miles. Yet he 
felt no fatigue as he stood up and 
stretched himself. He remembered how 
different it had been four vears ago when 
Hill, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s man 
down at Prince Albert. had looked him 
over with skeptical and uneasy eves. en- 
couraging him with the words: ‘‘You’re 
going to a funeral, young man, and it’s 
your own. You wont make God’s House, 
much less Hudson’s Bay!” 

Weyman laughed joyously. 

“Fooled ’em—fooled ’em all!” he told 
himself. “We'll wager a dollar to a 
doughnut that we’re the toughest look- 
ing specimen that ever drifted down 
from Coronation Gulf, or any other 
gulf. 4 doughnut! Vd trade a gold nug- 
get as big as my fist for a doughnut or a 
piece of pie right this minute. Dough- 
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nuts an’ pie—real old pumpkin pie—an’ 
cranberry sauce, ’n’ potatoes. Good Lord, 
and they’re only six hundred miles away, 
carloads of ’em!”’ 

He began to whistle as he pulled his 
rubber dunnage sack out of the canoe. 
Suddenly he stopped, his eyes staring at 
the smooth white floor of sand. A bear 
had been there before him, and quite 
recently. Weyman had killed fresh meat 
the day before, but the instinct of the 
naturalist and the woodsman kept him 
from singing or whistling, two things 
which he was very much inclined to do 
on this particular day. He had no sus- 
picion that a bear which he was destined 
never to see had become the greatest 
factor in his life. He was philosopher 
enough to appreciate the value and im- 
portance of little things, but the bear 
track did not keep him silent because he 
regarded it as significant, nor because he 
wanted to kill. He would have welcomed 
the bear to dinner, and would have 
talked to it were it as affable and good- 
mannered as the big pop-eyed moose- 
birds that were already flirting about 
near him. 

He emptied a half of the contents of 
the rubber sack out on the sand and 
made a selection for dinner, and he 
chuckled in his big happiness as he saw 
how attenuated his list of supplies was 
becoming. There was still a quarter of 
a pound of tea, no sugar, no coffee, half 
a dozen pounds of flour, twenty-seven 
prunes jealously guarded in a piece of 
narwhal skin, a little salt and pepper 
mixed, and fresh caribou meat. 

“It’s a lovely day, and we'll have a 
treat for dinner,”’ he informed himself. 
“No need of starving. We'll have a real 
feast. I'll cook seven prunes instead of 
five.” 

He built a small fire, hung two small 
pots over it, selected his prunes, and 
measured out a tablespoonful of black 
tea. In the respite he had while the 
water heated he dug a small mirror out 
of the sack and looked at himself. His 
long, untrimmed hair was blond, and 
the inch of stubble on his face was brick 
red. There were tiny creases at the cor- 
ners of his eyes, caused by the blistering 
sleet and cold winds of the Arctic coast. 
He grimaced as he studied himself. Then 


his face lighted up with sudden inspira- 
tion. 

“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed. “I need 
a shave! We'll use the prune water.” 

From the rubber bag he fished out his 
razor, a nubbin of soap, and a towel. 
For fifteen minutes after that he sat 
cross-legged on the sand, with the mirror 
on a rock, and worked away industri- 
ously. When he had finished he inspected 
himself closely. 

“You're not half bad,” he concluded, 
and he spoke seriously now. “Four years 
ago when you started up here you were 
thirty —and you looked forty. Now 
you're thirty-four, and if it wasn’t for 
the snow lines in your eyes I’d say you 
were a day or two younger. That’s pretty 
good.” 

He had washed his face and was dry- 
ing it with the towel when a sound made 
him look over beyond the rocks. It was 
the crackling sound made by a dead stick 
stepped upon, or a sapling broken down. 
Either meant the bear. 

Dropping the towel, he unbuttoned the 
flap to the holster of his revolver, took 
a peep to see how long he could leave 
the water before it would boil, and 
stepped cautiously in the direction of 
the sound. A dozen paces beyond the 
bulwark of rocks he came upon a fairly 
well-worn moose trail; surveying its di- 
rection from the top of a boulder, he 
made up his mind that the bear was 
dining on mountain ash berries where he 
saw one of the huge crimson splashes of 
the fruit a hundred yards away. 

He went on quietly. Under the big ash 
tree there was no sign of a feast, recent 
or old. He proceeded, the trail turning 
almost at right angles from the ash tree, 
as if about to bury itself in the deeper 
forest. His exploratory instinct led him 
on for another hundred yards, when the 
trail swung once more to the left. He 
heard the swift trickling run of water 
among rocks, and again a sound, But 
his mind did not- associate the sound 
which he heard this time with the one 
made by the bear. It was not the break- 
ing of a stick or the snapping of brush. 
It was more a part of the musical water- 
sound itself, a strange key struck once 
to interrupt the monotone of a rushing 
stream. 
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(ver a gray hog-back of limestone 
Philip climbed to look down into a little 
valley of smooth-washed boulders and 
age-crumbled rock through which the 
stream picked its way. He descended to 
the white margin of sand, and turned 
sharply to the right, where a little pool 
had formed at the base of a huge rock. 
And there he stopped, his heart in his 
throat, every fiber in his body charged 
with a sudden electrical thrill at what 
he beheld. For a moment he was power- 
less to move. He stood—and stared as if 
he could not believe his eyes. 

At the edge of the pool twenty steps 
from him was kneeling a woman. Her 
back was toward him, and in that mo- 
ment she was as motionless as the rock 
that towered over her. Along with the 
rippling drone of the stream, without 
reason on his part—without time for 
thought —there leaped through his 
amazed brain the words of Jasper, the 
factor, and he knew that he was looking 
upon the miracle that makes ‘God's 
country’’—a white woman! 

‘The sun shone down upon her bare 
head. Over her slightly bent shoulders 
swept a glory of unbound hair that rip- 
pled to the sand. Black tresses, even 
velvety as the crow’s wing, might have 
meant Cree or halfbreed. But this at 
which he stared—all that he saw of her 
—was the brown and gold of the autum- 
nal tintings that had painted pictures for 
him that day. 

Slowly she raised her head, as if some- 
thing had given her warning of a pres- 
ence behind, and as she hesitated in that 
bird-like, listening poise, a breath of 
wind from up the little valley stirred 
her hair in a shimmering veil that 
caught a hundred fires oi the sun. And 
then, as he crushed back his first impulse 
to cry out, to speak to her, she rose erect 
beside the pool, her back still turned to 
ward him, and hidden to the hips in her 
vlorious hair. 

Her movement revealed a towel partly 
spread out on the sand, and a comb, a 
brush, and a small toilet bag. Philip did 
not see these. She was turning, slowly, 
scanning the rocks beyond the valley. 

Like a thing carven out of stone he 
stood still speechless, still staring, when 
she faced him. 





II 


FACE like that into which Philip 

looked might have come to him 
from out of some dream of paradise. It 
was a girl’s face. Eves of the pure blue 
of the sky above met his own. Her lips 
were a little parted, and a little laugh- 
ing. Before he had uttered a word. be 
fore he could rise out of the stupidity 
of his wonder, the change came. \ fear 
that he could not have forgotten if he 
had lived through a dozen centuries 
leaped into the lovely eves. The hall 
laughing lips grew tense with terror. 
Quick as the flash of powder there had 
come into her face a look that was not 
that of one merely startled. It was fear— 
horror—a great, gripping thing that for 
an instant seemed to crush the life from 
her soul. In another moment it was 
gone, and she swayed back against the 
face of the rock. clutching a hand at her 
breast. 

“Heavens. how I frightened you!’ 
gasped Philip. 

“Yes, you frightened me.” she said. 

Her white throat was bare, and he 
could see the throb of it as she made 
a strong effort to speak steadily. Her 
eyes did not leave him. As he advanced 
a step he saw that unconsciously she 
cringed closer to the rock. 

“You are not afraid—now ?” he asked. 
“T wouldn’t have frightened you for the 
world. And sooner than hurt you I'd— 
I’d kill myself. I just stumbled here by 
accident. And I haven't seen a white 
woman—for two years. So I stared— 
stared—and stood there like a fool.” 

Relief shot into her eyes at his words. 

“Two years? What do you mean?” 

“T’ve been up along the rim of—I 
mean the Arctic, on a government wild 
goose chase,” he explained. “And I’m 
just coming down.” 

“Youre from the North?” 

There was an eager emphasis in her 
question. 

“Yes. Straight down from Coronation 
Gulf. I ran ashore to cook a mess of 
prunes. While the water was boiling I 
came down here after a bear, and found 
you. My name is Philip Weyman; | 
haven’t even an Indian with me, and 
there are three things in the world I’d 
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trade that name for just now. One is 
pie, another is doughnuts, and_ the 
third—” 

She brushed back her hair, and the 
fear went from her eyes as she looked 
at him. 

“And the third?” she asked. 

“Is the answer to a question,” he fin- 
ished: “How do you happen to be here, 
six hundred miles from anywhere?” 

She stepped out from the rock. And 
now he saw that she was almost as tall 
as himself, and that she was as slim 
as a reed, and as beautifully poised as 
the wild narcissus that sways like music 
to every call of the wind. She had tucked 
up her sleeves, baring her round, white 
arms close to the shoulders, and as she 
looked steadily at him before answer- 
ing his question she flung back the shin- 
ing masses of her hair and began to 
braid it. Her fear of him was entirely 
gone. She was calm. And there was 
something in the manner of her quiet 
and soul-deep study of him that held 
back other words which he might have 
spoken. 

In those few moments she had taken 
her place in his life. She stood before 
him like a goddess, tall and slender and 
unafraid, her head a gold-brown aureole, 
her face filled with a purity, a beauty 
and a strength that made him look 
at her speechless, waiting for the sound 
of her voice. In her look there was 
neither boldness nor suspicion. Her eyes 
were clear, deep pools of velvety blue 
that defied him to lie to her. He felt that 
under those eyes he could have knelt 
down upon the sand and emptied his 
soul of its secrets for their inspection. 

“It is not very strange that I should 
be here,” she said at last. “I have always 
lived here. It is my home.” 

“VYes—I believe that,” breathed 
Philip. “It is the last thing in the world 
that one would believe—but I do; 
I believe it. Something—I don’t know 
what—told me that you belonged to this 
world as you stood there beside the rock. 
But I don’t understand. A_ thousand 
miles from a city—and you! It’s un- 
real. It’s almost like the dreams I’ve been 
dreaming during the past twenty-three 
months, and the visions I’ve seen during 
that long maddening night up on the 


coast, when for five months we didn’t 
see a glow of the sun, But—you under- 
stand—it’s hard to comprehend.” 

From her he glanced swiftly over the 
rocks of the coulee, as if expecting to see 
some sign of the home she had spoken 
of, or at least of some other human pres- 
ence. She understood his questioning 
look. 

“T am alone,” she said. 

The quality of her voice startled him 
more than her words. There was a 
deeper, darker glow in her eyes as she 
watched their effect upon him. She swept 
out a gleaming white arm, still moist 
with the water of the pool, taking in 
the wide autumn-tinted spaces about 
them. 

“T am alone,” she repeated, still keep- 
ing her eyes on his face. “Entirely alone. 
That is why you startled me—why I was 
afraid. This is my hiding place, and I 
thought—”’ 

He saw that she had spoken words 
that she would have recalled. She hes- 
itated. Her lips trembled. In that mo- 
ment of suspense a little gray ermine 
dislodged a stone from the rock-ridge 
above them, and at the sound of it as it 
struck behind her the girl gave a 
start, and a quick flash of the old 
fear leaped for an instant into her face. 
And now Philip beheld something in 
her which he had been too bewildered 
and wonder-struck to observe before. 
Her first terror had been so acute that 
he had failed to see what remained after 
her fright had passed. But it was clear 
to him now, and the look that came 
into his own face told her that he had 
made the discovery. 

The beauty of her face, her eyes, her 
hair—the wonder of her presence six 
hundred miles from civilization, had 
held him spellbound. He had seen only 
the deep luster and the wonderful blue 
of her eyes. Now he saw that those 
eyes, exquisite in their loveliness, were 
haunted by something which she was 
struggling to fight back—a questing, 
hunted look that burned there steadily, 
and of which he was not the cause. A 
deep-seated grief, a terror far back, 
shone through the forced calmness with 
which she was speaking to him. He 
knew that she was fighting with herself, 
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that the nervously twitching fingers at 
her breast told more than her lips had 
confessed. He stepped nearer to her and 
held out a hand, and when he spoke his 
voice was vibrant with the thing that 
made men respect him, and women have 
faith in him. 

“Tell me—what you started to say,” 
he entreated quietly. “This is your hid- 
ing place, and you thought—what? I 
think that I can guess. You thought that 
I was some one else, whom you have rea- 
son to fear.” 

She did not answer. It was as if she 
had not yet completely measured him. 
Her eves told him that. They were not 
looking at him, but ‘a/o him. And 
they were softly beautiful as wood vio- 
lets. He found himself looking steadily 
into them—close, so close that he could 
have reached out and touched her. Slow- 
ly there came over them a filmy softness. 
\nd then, marvelously, he saw the tears 
vathering. as dew might gather over the 
sweet petals of a flower. And still for a 
moment she did not speak. ‘There came 
a little quiver at her throat, and. she 
aught herself with a quick, soft breath. 

“Ves, IT thought you were some one 
else—whom I fear.”’ she said then. “But 
why should I tell you? You are from 
down there, from what you please to 
call Civilization. I should distrust you 
because of that. So why—why should | 
tell you 2” 

In an instant Philip was at her side. 
In his rough, storm-beaten hand he 
caught the white fingers that trembled 
at her breast. And there was something 
about him now that made her complete- 
ly unafraid. 

“Why?” he asked. “Listen, and I will 
tell you. Four years ago I came up into 
this country from down there — the 
world they call Civilization. I came up 
with every ideal and every dream I ever 
had. broken and crushed. And up here I 
found (God’s Country. I found new 
ideals and new dreams. I am going back 
with them. But they can never be broken 
as the others were—because—now—I 
have found something that will make 
them live. And this something is vou. 
Don’t let my words startle you. I mean 
them to be as pure as the sun that shines 
over our heads. If I leave you now—if 


I never see you again—you will have 
filled this wonderful world for me. And 
if I could do something to prove this— 
to make you happier—why, I'd thank 
God for having sent me ashore to cook 
a mess of prunes.” 

He released her hand, and stepped 
back from her. 

“That is why you should tell me,” he 
finished. 

A swift change had come into her 
eyes and face. She was breathing quick- 
ly. He saw the sudden throbbing of her 
throat. A flush of color had mounted 
into her cheeks. Her lips were parted ; 
her eves shone like stars. 

“You would do a great deal for me?” 
she questioned breathlessly, “A great 
deal—and like—a man?” 

“es.” 

“4 man?” she repeated. 

He bowed his head. 

Slowly, so slowly that she scarcely 
seemed to move, she drew nearer to him. 

“And when you had done this you 
would be willing to go away, to promise 
never to see me again, to ask no reward? 
You would swear that?” 

Her hand touched his arm. Her 
breath came tense and fast as she waited 
for him to answer. 

“If you wished it, yes.” he said. 

“T almost believe,” he heard. as if 
she were speaking the words to herself. 
She turned to him again, and something 
of faith, of hope, seemed to transfigure 
her face. 

“Go back to your fire and your 
prunes,” she said quickly, and the sun 
light of a smile passed over her lips. 
“Then, half an hour from now. come up 
the coulee to the turn in the rocks. You 
will find me there.” 

She bent quickly and picked up the 
little bag and the brush from the sand. 
Without looking at him again she sped 
swiftly beyond the big rock, and Philip's 
last vision of her was the radiant glory 
of her hair as it rippled cloudlike be- 
hind her in the sunlight. 


CHAPTER II! 
HAT he had actually passed through 


the experience of the last few min- 
utes, that it was a reality and not seme 
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beautiful phantasm of the red and gold 
world which again lay quiet and life- 
less about him, Philip could scarcely 
convince himself, as he made his way 
back to the canoe and the fire. The dis- 
covery of this girl, buried six hundred 
miles in a wilderness that was almost 
a terra, incognita to the white man, was 
sufficient to bewilder him. And only 
now, as he kicked the burning embers 
from under the pails, and looked at his 
watch to time himself, did he begin to 
realize that he had not sensed a hun- 
dredth part of the miracle of it, 

Now that he was alone, question after 
question leapt unanswered through his 
mind, and every vein in his body 
throbbed with excitement. Not for an 
instant did he doubt what she had said. 
his world—the forests about him, the 
lakes, the blue skies above, were her 
home. And yet, struggling vainly for a 
solution to the mystery, he told himself 
in the next breath that this could not 
be possible. Her voice had revealed 
nothing of the wilderness—except in 
its sweetness. Not a break had marred 
the purity of her speech, She had risen 
before him like the queen of some won- 
derful kingdom, and not like a forest 
girl. And in her face he had seen the 
soul of one who had looked upon the 
world as the world lived outside of its 
forest walls. Yet he believed her. This 
was her home. Her hair, her eyes, the 
flower-like lithesomeness of her beautiful 
body—and something more, something 
that he could not see but which he could 
feel in her presence, told him that this 
was so. This wonder-world about him 
was her home. But why—how ? 

He seated himself on a rock, holding 
the open watch in his hand. Of one thing 
he was sure. She was oppressed by a 
strange fear. It was not the fear of being 
alone, of being lost, of some happen- 
chance peril that she might fancy was 
threatening her. It was a deeper, bigger 
thing than that. And she had confessed 
to him—not wholly, but enough to make 
him know—that this fear was of man. 
He felt at this thought a little thrill of 
joy, of undefinable exultation. He sprang 
from the rock and went down to the 
shore of the lake, scanning its surface 
with eager, challenging eyes. In these 
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moments he forgot that civilization was 
waiting for him, that for eighteen 
months he had been struggling between 
life and death at the naked and barbar- 
ous end of the earth. All at once, in the 
space of a few minutes, his world had 
shrunk until it held but two things for 
him—the autumn-tinted forests, and the 
girl. Beyond these he thought of nothing 
except the minutes that were dragging 
like thirty weights of lead. 

As the hand of his watch marked off 
the twenty-fifth of the prescribed thirty, 
he turned his steps in the direction of the 
pool. He half expected that she would 
be there when he came over the ridge of 
rock. But she had not returned. He 
looked up the coulee, and then at the 
firm white sand close to the water. The 
imprints of her feet were there—small, 
narrow imprints of a heeled shoe. Un- 
consciously he smiled, for no other rea- 
son than that each surprise he encoun 
tered was a new delight to him. A forest 
girl such as he had known would have 
worn moccasins—six hundred miles from 
civilization. 

As he was about to leap across the 
narrow neck of the pool he noticed a 
white object almost buried in the dry 
sand, and picked it up. It was a handker- 
chief ; and this too was a surprise. He 
had not particularly noticed her dress, 
except that it was soft and clinging blue. 
The handkerchief he looked at more 
closely. It was of fine linen with a border 
of lace, and so soft that he could have 
hidden it in the palm of his hand. From 
it rose a faint, sweet scent of the wild 
rock violet. He knew that it was rock 
violet, because more than once he had 
crushed the blossoms between his hands. 
He thrust the bit of fabric in the breast 
of his flannel shirt, and walked swiftly 
up the coulee. 

A hundred yards above him, the stream 
turned abruptly, and here a strip of for- 
est meadow grew to the water’s edge. 
He sprang up the low bank, and stood 
face to face with the girl. 

She had heard his approach, and was 
waiting for him, a little smile of welcome 
on her lips. She had completed her toilet. 
She had braided her wonderful hair, and 
it was gathered in a heavy, shimmering 
coronet about her head. There was a flut- 
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ter of lace at her throat, and little fluffs 
of it at her wrists. She was more beauti- 
ful, more than ever like the queen of a 
kingdom as she stood before him now. 
And she was alone. He saw that in his 
first swift giance. 

“You didn’t eat the prunes?” she 
asked, end for the first time he saw a 
bit ef laughter in her eves. 

“No—I—I kicked the fire from under 
them,” he said. 

He caught the significance of her 
words, and her sudden sidewise gesture. 
A short distance from them was a small 
tent, and on the grass in front of the 
tent was spread a white cloth, on which 
was a meal such as he had not looked 
upon for two years. 

“T am glad.” she said. and again her 
eves met his with their glow of friendly 
humor. “They might have spoiled your 
appetite, and I have made up my mind 
that I want you to have dinner with me. 
I can’t offer you pie or doughnuts. But 
[ have a home-made fruit cake. and a 
pot of jam that I made myself. Will you 
join me?” 

They sat down, with the feast between 
them, and the girl leaned over to turn 
him a cup of tea from a pot that was 
already made and waiting. Her lovely 
head was near him, and he stared with 
hungry adoration at the thick, shining 
braids, and the soft, white contour of her 
cheek and neck. She leaned back sud- 
denly, and caught him. The words that 
were on her lips remained unspoken. The 
laughter went from her eves. In a hot 
wave the blood flushed his own face. 

“Forgive me if I do anything you 
don’t understand,” he begged. “For 
weeks past I have been wondering how 
I would act when I met white people 
again. Perhaps you can’t understand. 
But twenty-three months up there — 
twenty-three months without the sound 
of a white woman’s voice, without a 
glimpse of her face, with only dreams to 
live on—will make me queer for a time. 
Can't you understand—a little?” 

“A great deal,” she replied, so quickly 
that she put him at ease again. “Back 
there I couldn’t quite believe you. I am 
leginning to, now. You are honest. But 
let us not talk of ourselves until after 
dinner. Do you like the cake ?” 


She had given him a piece as large as 
his fist, and he bit off the end of it. 

“Delicious! he cried instantly. “Think 
of it—nothing but bannock, bannock, 
bannock for two years, and only six 
ounces of that a day for the last six 
months! Do you care if I eat the whole 
of it—the cake. I mean?” 

Seriously she began cutting the re- 
mainder of the cake into quarters, 

“It would be one of the biggest com- 
pliments you could pay me.” she said. 
“But wont you have some boiled tongue 
with it, a little canned lobster, a 
pickle—” 

“Pickles!” he interrupted. “Just cake 
and pickles — please! I’ve dreamed of 
pickles up there. I’ve had ’em come to 
me at night as big as mountains, and one 
night I dreamed of chasing a pickle with 
legs for hours, and when at last I caught 
up with the thing it had turned into an 
iceberg. Please let me have just pickles 
and cake!” 

Behind the lightness of his words she 
saw the truth, the craving of famine. 
Ashamed, he tried to hide it from her. 
He refused the third huge piece of cake, 
but she reached over and placed it in his 
hand. She insisted that he eat the last 
piece, and the last pickle in the bottle 
she had opened. 

When he finished, she said: 

“Now—I know.” 

“What ?” 

“That you have spoken the truth, that 
you have come from a long time in the 
North, and that I need not fear—what 
I did fear.” 

“And that fear? ‘Tell me—” 

She answered calmly, and in her eyes 
and the lines of her face came a look of 
despair which she had almost hidden 
from him until now. 

“T was thinking during those thirty 
minutes you were away.” she said. “And 
I realized what folly it was in me to tell 
you as much as I have. Back there, for 
just one insane moment, I thought that 
you might help me in a situation which 
is as terrible as any you may have facec 
in your months of Arctic night. But it 
is impossible. All that I can ask of you 
now—all that I can demand of you to 
prove that you are the man you said 
you were—is that you leave me, and 
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never whisper a word of our meeting. 
Will you promise that?” 

“To promise that—would be lying, 
he said slowly, and his hand unclenched 
and lay listlessly on his knee. “If there 
is a reason—some good reason why I 
should leave you—then I will go.” 

““Then—you demand a reason?” 

“To demand a reason would be—” 

He hesitated, and she supplied— 

“Unchivalrous.” 

“Yes— more than that,” he replied 
softly. He bowed his head, and for a 
moment she saw the tinge of 
ge, gray in his blond hair, the 
sae =6droop of his clean, strong 
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«= _ of hopelessness in his 
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her own face. She raised a hand, as if 
to reach out to him, and dropped it as 
he looked up. 

“Will you let me help you?” he asked. 

She was not looking at him, but be- 
yond him. In her face he saw again the 
strange light of hope that had illumined 
it at the pool. 

“If I could believe—” she whispered, 
still looking beyond. him. “If I could 
trust you, as I have read that the maidens 

—_ . 
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“There are two cances coming along the shore of the lake,” he said. 








“Are you expecting some 
her face and the old fear 
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of old trusted their knights. But—it are a part of Civilization, and if you 
seems impossible. In those days, centuries should do all that I might ask of you it 
and centuries ago I guess, womanhood would be because you have a price in 
was next to—God. Men fought for it, view. I know. I have looked into you. 
and died for it, to keep it pure and holy. 1 understand. The price would be—me.” 
If you had come to me then you would She looked at him now, her breast 
have leveled your lance and fought for throbbing, almost a sob in her quivering 
me without asking a question, without voice, defying him to deny the truth of 
demanding a reward, without reasoning her words. 





whether I was right or wrong—and all “Vou have struck home,” he said, and 
because I was a woman. es his voice sounded strange to himself. 























~. “And I am not sorry. I am glad that you 
-- have seen, and understand. It seems al- 
most indecent for me to tell you this, 
when I have known you for such a 
short time. But I have known you for 
years—in my hopes and dreams. For 
‘ you I would go to the end of the world. 
And I can do what other men have done, 
centuries ago. They called them knights. 
You may call me a man.” 

At his words she rose from where she 
had been sitting. She faced the radiant 
pe~ walls of the forests that rolled billow 
upon billow in the distance, and 
the sun lighted up her 
crown of hair in a 
clory. One hand 
still clung 
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one?” The smile left her Fie He was startled by the suddenness with which the color ebbed from 
leapt back into her eyes. 
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breast. She was breathing even more 
quickly, and the flush had deepened in 
her cheek until it was like the tender 
stain of the crushed bakueesh. Philip 
rose and stood beside her. His shoulders 
were back. He looked where she looked, 
and as he gazed upon the red and gold 


billows of forest that melted away 
against the distant sky, he felt a new 


and glorious fire throbbing in his veins. 
From the forests their eyes turned—and 
met. He held ouc his hand. And slowly 
her own hand fluttered at her breast, and 
was given to him. 

“IT am quite sure that I understand you 
now,” he said, and his was the 
low, steady, fighting voice of the man 
new-born. “I will be your knight, as you 
have read of the knights of old. I will 
urge no reward that is not freely given. 
Now—will you let me help you?” 

For a moment she allowed him to hold 
her hand. Then she gently withdrew it 
and stepped back from him. 

“You must first understand before you 
offer yourself,” she said. “I cannot tell 
you what my trouble is. You will never 
know. And when it is over, when you 
have helped me across the abyss, then 
will come the greatest trial of all for 
you. I believe—when I tell you that last 
thing which you must do—that you will 
regard me as a monster, and draw back. 
But it is necessary. If you fight for me, 
it must be in the dark. You will not know 
why you are doing the things I ask you 
to do. You may guess, but you would 
not guess the truth if you lived a thou- 
sand years. Your one reward will be the 
knowledge that you have fought for a 
woman, and that you have saved her. 
Now, do you still want to help me?” 

“T can’t understand,” he gasped. “But 
—yes—I would still accept the inevita- 
ble. I have promised you that I will do 
as you have dreamed that knights of old 
have done. To leave you now would 
mean,’’—he turned his head with a ges- 
ture of hopelessness—‘“‘an empty world 
forever. I have told you now. But you 
could not understand and believ? unless 
I did. I love you.” 

He spoke as quietly and with as little 
passion in his voice as if he were speak- 
ing the words from a book. But their 
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very quietness made them convincing. 
She started, and the coijor left her face. 
Then it returned, flooding her cheeks. 

“In that is the danger,” she said 
quickly. ‘“‘But you have spoken the words 
as I would have had you speak them. 
It is this danger that must be buried— 
deep—deep. And you will bury it. You 
will urge no questions that I do not wish 
to answer. You will fight for me, blind- 
ly, knowing only that what I ask you to 
do is not sinful or wrong. And in-the 
end—” 

She hesitated. Her 
as tense as his own. 

“And in the end,” she whispered, 
“vour greatest reward can be only the 
knowledge that in living this knighthood 
for me you have won what I can never 
give to any man. The world can hold 
only one such man for a woman. For 
your faith must be immeasurable, your 
love as pure as the forest violets out 
there among the rocks, if you live up to 
the tests ahead of you. You will think me 
mad when I have finished. But I am 
sane. Off there, in the Snowbird Lake 
country, is my home. I am alone. No 
other white man or woman is with me. 
As my knight, the one hope of salvation 
that I cling to now, you will return with 
me to that place—as my husband. To all 
but ourselves we shall be man and wife. 
I will bear your name—or the one by 
which you must be known. And at the 
very end of all, in that hour of triumph 
when you know that you have borne me 
safely over that abyss at the brink of 
which I am hovering now, you will go 
off into the forest, and—” 

She approached him, and laid a hand 
on his arm, 

“You will not come back,” fin- 
ished, so gently that he scarcely heard 
her words. “You will die—for me—for 
all who have known you.” 

“Good God!” he breathed, and he 
stared over her head to where the red 
and gold billows of the forests seemed 
to melt away into the skies. 


face had grown 


she 
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Thus they stood for many seconds. 
Never for an instant did her eyes leave 
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FTEN a woman finds her husband will keep on exercising his craze for 
power inhis profession or business even though such a course brings 
suffering to her or leads her to accept other and dangerous companionship, 
But tt is rare that a young woman finds out a man’s weakness before she 


marries him. 
he considers success. 


The hero of this story lets nothing come between him and what 
The heroine ts Just girl. And it’s because she ts just that 


sweet, impulsive combination that she finds out tn time. Mr, Baler ts a master 
of plot and we have here one of the most unusual situations he has ever evolved, 


FTER making fair allowance 
for the law’s delay, Frederic 
Stratton expected to gain the 
<a acquittal of Basset at least by 
the middle of May. When Stratton took 
the case in January, he figured that the 
trial could not possibly hold him until 
June; for on the sixth of that month 
he was to be married and he had reserved 
the imperial suite on the Versailles 
sailing for Cherbourg on the eighth. 
But the public excitement over the 
crime charged against Basset was so 
great that it proved almost impossible 
to get a safe and satisfactory jury. 
Stratton was obliged to examine more 
than four hundred veniremen and ex- 
haust all the peremptory challenges of 
the defense before he could select twelve 
men who were not eager to condemn the 
prisoner and hang him without trial. 
When the hearing at last was started, 
two of the jury were taken sick for a 
week each in May; and now the state 
suddenly had brought out some trouble- 
some evidence in the cross-examina- 
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tion of Stratton’s own witnesses ; he was 
afraid to hurry. So the sixth of June 
came with the case not yet to the jury. 

To be sure to see Ruth on that day, 
Stratton had run out the evening before 
to her home, which was in one of those 
beautiful villages that lie along the lake 
just north of Chicago. As he was dress- 
ing in his room, he heard Ruth’s voice 
calling to him happily from the hall. 
Her mother had given him a latch key 
to use when he came out from the city 
very late, as he had last night; and 
Ruth had just found his hat downstairs. 

With his tie still untied and forgetting 
his hair wasn’t brushed, he slipped on 
his coat, opened his door and caught her 
in his arms. In the morning. with the 
pink freshness from sleep on her soft 
young cheek and with all the liveliness 
of her love in her wonderful violet eyes, 
she was more than ever a delight to him. 

“Dear love!’ she scolded him, as she 
took her lips from his. ‘Why didn’t you 
let us know there was even a chance 
you might come out?” 
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“I didn’t know for sure till after two 
this morning.” 

“You were all that time in that stew- 
ing office of yours! You promised when I 
called you up at ten you'd stop soon.” 

“It was a bad day for us yesterday, 
dear.” 

“Bad? Why wont you let me at least 
read the papers to know what you're 
doing? Of course I wont if you’d rather 
not. But I promise I will not talk to 
you about the trial. Not a word, dear ; 
only I want to know how every second 
of every day goes with you!” 

He caressed her. “I know. But you see, 
Ruth, if you knew about the case, I 
might start talking to you about it my- 
self ; and you've said yourself I should 
get absolutely away from it.” 

“T see. Now put vour head down a 
little.” She kissed his forehead as he 
obeyed. “Now lower!” she commanded, 
and smoothed his thick, brown hair and 
pushed it back becomingly with her slen- 
der fingers. “Stand up!” She made a 
deft, loose knot in his tie. ““Now put me 
down!” He had lifted her lightly up to 
kiss her again. “You’re shocking! Oh 
my dear, yes! Yes! Of course I know 
the day! Of course I knew you'd come 
out if you could. I waited till after two 
for you and went out on the porch to 
hear that the train was past before I 
gave you up. I didn’t think of your com- 
ing by motor. Now go down stairs. I 
must tell Mother you're here.” 

Stratton ran down and, waiting for 
her, stood on the terrace east of the 
bright Delft breakfast-room, with the 
blue lake, rippling in the morning sun, 
sparkling below the bluff at his feet. No 
one, seeing him standing there barehead- 
ed in the sun, smiling and happy, would 
have thought him the thirty years that 
he was; in the city and about the crimi- 
nal courts where men of far longer ex- 
perience were beginning to look upon 
him and fear him as their master, he 
seemed indefinitely older. He was not the 
sort of young man who ever had posed 
as a prodigy. His easy, unvarying suc- 
cess as attorney for the defense in crimi- 
nal cases created enough comment and 
feeling without his reminding his ad- 
versaries and rivals that they were being 
beaten by a younger man. Indeed, he sel- 
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dom thought of that fact himself; he, to 
himself, was older, of the age of most of 
the other important attorneys—when he 
was in the city; not when he was here or 
anywhere else with Ruth. She was twen- 
ty-four and always, always, young. 

Suddenly she appeared beside him. 
“Mother has a most honorable head- 
ache,” she said. 

“Honorable ?” 

“She promised on her word of honor, 
last night, that she’d have one if you 
came out. It’s quite impossible for her 
to come down till after you’ve gone.” 

So, in thrilling téte-a-téte over the 
small breakfast table, they sent the serv- 
ants away. Ruth dipped the big, cool 
strawberries into the sugar and, holding 
the stems, offered them to Stratton. ‘The 
ruddy juice stained her fingers like blood. 
A flash of fear came over his face as he 
saw it. 

“Why, dear, what is it?” she asked 
him quickly. 

‘Too much trial, sweetheart ; that was 
all.” And he smiled. But the smile did 
not banish her anxiety. 

“No one else could save 
life >” 

He flushed and hesitated. 

“T knew it was true,” she said jubi- 
lantly. ‘Besides, I’ve heard several 
people say “.” 

“Several people?” he asked quickly. 

“Oh, I naven’t been reading the pa- 
pers, but I can’t help hearing something 
about the trial. It was some men the 
other day; they were saying you could 
get Basset off; that he knew what he 
was doing when he got you. They said 
no one else in the city or the West could 
do it; but you could.” 

Stratton did not look delighted as she 
had expected. He stared at her. 

“What’s the matter, dearest?” 
asked anxiously. 

He got up and she put her hand in his 
and went to the door with him. “I was 
thinking I had to leave you now, Ruth,” 
he said. 

The face she turned to him had more 
than disappointment in it. There was a 
pucker in her white brow. “You found 
the thing—the precedent or whatever you 
call it—you were looking for in your 
books last night?” 


the man’s 


she 











His laugh was boyish again as he caught her up. 





“Yes, dear. Good-by now. It can’t go 


many days more, and then—” 


His laugh was boyish again as he 
caught her up. “Yes, dear. Good-by now. 
It can’t go many days more and then—’”’ 

“Then it will be the sixth of June all 
over again.” 


The people about him on the train,and 
the newspapers proclaiming yesterday’s 
developments and sensations of the trial 
of Basset, plunged Stratton swiftly again 
into the contest in which he had enlisted. 
The papers, the public, all the powers 
of the state demanded Basset’s immediate 
conviction and execution; he, Stratton, 
alone baffled them as they sought his 
client’s life, and beat them back in even 
battle. This was one of those cases in 
which popular sentiment was tremen- 
dously stirred and all against the pris- 


oner on trial. Basset had been a chauffeur 
and was charged with having, for the 
purpose of robbery. murdered, or hav- 
ing had complicity in the murder of, a 
woman passenger in his car. He claimed 
to have fought the hold-up men and to 
have had no connection with them ; but 
the evidence against him was very strong 
and his part in the crime—if he was 
guilty as charged—was so cold blooded 
that his defense was extremely difficult ; 
and never more so, Stratton found, than 
on this day. 

The state’s attorney renewed the cross- 
examination of the defense’s chief wit- 
nesses ; as on the day before, the prose- 
cution drew out more and more damag- 
ing admission. Basset, chalk-cheeked 
and terror-stricken, cringed in his chair 
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before Stratton as the prosecutor piti 
lessly questioned on; the crowd in the 
court-room broke out again and again 
with grim gratifications as moredamning 
evidence was drawn; newspaper messen- 
gers left the reporters’ tables every few 
moments bearing fresh bulletins of the 
rout of the defense. Before mid-morn 
ing, they said, Stratton was driven back 
to the last ditch. As the prosecutor plied 
each fresh question to a witness, Stratton 


was on his feet crying to the judge: 

“7 object e 

“Overruled!” The judge now denied 
his objection without hearing argument 

“T note an exception!” was all that 
was left for Stratton to ery, and the clerk 
entered it while the judge nodded to the 
witness to answer the prosecutor's ques 
tion; and then the. state's attorney 
swiftly followed up with the next. 

“T object.” 

“Overruled.” 

ad OAT eption.” 

Thus the side of the state, the news- 
paper men and even the most stupid and 
the 
Was 


inexperienced of spectators, Knew 
that the defense failing. “That 
young fellow is Stratton—yes, Frederic 
Stratton, the big criminal lawyer. He's 
for the defense,” the more knowing 
whispered to the less. “Everything's 
voing against him, don’t you hear? He 
objects to every question of the other 
side; the judge overrules him and he en 
ters exceptions to the rulings on the 
chance that the judge makes a mistak« 
and he can get a new trial for 
on technicalities. They say he’s 
lost a big case; this makes him crazy.” 

And so the trial rushed on. 

7" jee “Sig 

“Overruled!” 

“Exception!” 

The words came like a 
frain between the asking and t 
swering of cach question—a useless one, 


) 
Basset 


never 


sharp re 


he an 


as it never prevented an answer: and 

without pause between them, the 
came together:  ‘‘¢ je tion,” 

“Overruled,” “Exception.” 

When, late in the afternoon, the pros 
ecutor put another vital question and 
looked to the defense for the routine 
protest and saw that Stratton now was 
not on his feet but was sitting down and, 


how, 


Wore ls 
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smiling grimly, waved the prosecutor 
on, the side of the state conferred to- 
gether before proceeding. The next mo- 
ment the state suggested an adjourn- 
ment: it was agreed and trial for the 
day Was over. 

The attorneys for the state and a few 
of the others who knew Stratton recog- 
nized either that the “break” for which 
he had been plaving had been made or he 
was making a bluff to confuse the prose- 
cution, and no one was sure which; but 
the others, as they filed from the court- 
room, believed he 


Was giving up grace- 
fully after a disastrous day. Whichever 
it was. Stratton went to his rooms from 
the court-room instead of returning to 
his office to confer again with his part- 
ners. Quite leisurely he bathed and 
changed his clothes and was all ready 
to go out when he received a telephone 
call and heard Ruth’s voice. 

“Dear, come to me as quickly as you 
can....Oh, you can come this evening ? 
I’m so. glad. 
...-You see, ve something to confess 
to you—and to ask you....No, I can't 
tell you this way. It would keep you from 
me a moment more than need be... . TI! 
be at the Then right 
away!" 


station. come 


She met him with the high trap and 
the beautiful English horse which she 
herself drove. Motors meant merely con- 
vevance to her. The horse, left to itself, 
responded to her mood, which was not to 
take Stratton home swiftly at all. The 
great red sun was setting late and slowly, 
its light ruddy above them. and their 


shadows moved beside them on the 

branches of the trees next the road. 
“The dark—the big. blue dark that 

comes over from the lake before the 


moon rises—is the hour for confession,” 
The seriousness of the 
moment in which she telephoned to him 
was quite gone; she did not refer to it 
again; the solitary hint at any cause for 
it was when they were at dinner with her 
mother, and Ruth told that she had been 
in town; but none of her related ad 
ventures suggested need for the confes 
sional, And he was very happy. 

Then the darkness came—her “big, 
blue dark” of the starry night above and 


she teased him. 
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the water about them below. Her little 
sailboat tugged as its painter at the pier 
in the evening breeze. ‘Together they 
hoisted the sail and steered alone out 
from the shore. The noise of motor- 
boats was muffled and distant; their 
lights slipped along like colored stars 
skipping the ripples. The breeze blew 
out so the sail flapped lazily and the 
rudder was useless. 

He held her in his arms and suddenly 
she was very serious. 

“To-day I broke a promise to you!” 
she said. 

“Dreadful.” 

“Dear, I went to the trial. I was there 
almost all morning.” 

His lips tightened. She couldn’t see 
but she felt it. 

“And I have to talk about it to you. I 
can’t help it.” 

“All right.” 

“Tf it was just about Basset, I 
wouldn’t bother ; but you see it was about 
you, dear!” 

“About me?” 

“Dearest, hold me close. ‘They were so 
horrid. They were—oh, I could have 
struck them!” 

His arm lay more loosely about her. 
“What were they saying about me?” he 
asked quietly. 

“Frederic, you must hold me much 
closer or I can't tell you! Much closer, 
much closer, Frederic! Frederic, they 
were saying that you were—oh, why do 
I have to tell you such things—” 

“Never mind,” he said sternly. “You 
have to.” 

“Oh, that they should say such things 
about you! Fred, they said you were— 
false.” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“T can’t use the words about you they 
were saying; but that was what they 
meant. They said you made witnesses say 
what wasn’t so; they said you knew Bas- 
set had done what—what you said he 
didn’t do. Everyone just seemed to ac- 
cept it that Basset was guilty and you 
knew it; but you were going to get him 
off because you could—could out-trick 
the state.” 

He let her go and sat a little away 
from her. “Well,” he said slowly. “‘What 
did you think ?” 


t 


me 
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“Think?” she came close beside him 
again and put her arms about him. 


“When have I had to ‘think’ about you? 
Dear, don’t you suppose I know? Do 
you suppose anyone could make me think 
for one millionth of a second that you 
could be more than mistaken!” 

“Mistaken 2?” 

“Frederic, I stayed in the court all 
morning. I wanted to be there when you 
would show them all how infamously 
wrong they were. Then, I got so fright- 
ened! The evidence, dear. They said 
those were your own witnesses this morn- 
ing.” 

“They were.” 

She stopped a minute, puzzled how to 
go on. “Dear, I know it is your noble 
soul that makes you believe in Basset. 
gut, how terrible if you were mistaken 
in him—I mean, if what they said about 
him was true and you made him free 
again!” 


“You mean you think | am—mis- 
taken.” 

“Dear, I can’t be wise enough to 
know.” 


“And you don’t think that T am?” 

“What, Fred?” 

“Wise enough to know.” 

“Of course you are—if 
know.” ; 

“Then believe that I know, Ruth.” 

“Forgive me, dear. I was foolish and 
shouldn’t have annoyed you about it. | 
see, of course, why I shouldn’t have gone 
to the trial. I wont again. Of course you, 
being his -counsel, must know—abso- 
lutely know.” 

Stratton looked over the 

“There’s a motor-boat coming to offer 
us a tow, I guess,” he said. 

“Thank them and send them away. 
There’s a little breeze coming or there 
must be one soon. We haven’t got to go 
in yet. I’ve spoiled almost an hour by my 
silliness.” 

The motor-boat hailed, 
swered; the motor-boat 
clattered away. 

“Nothing could spoil any hour with 
you!” said Stratton. 
~ “Then let me ask one thing more, dear, 
so I can be quite happy. You can keep 
them from convicting that poor fel- 
low ?” 


you really 


water. 


Stratton an 
swerved and 
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“[ think I can,” said Stratton grimly. 
“T know you can! And what a great 
thing for a man to stop them 
from taking a life unjustly, and to save, 
against all the world, a poor, innocent 


” 


do—to 


human being! 

It was the last she said to him of the 
trial before it was over. The next day, 
in the re-direct examination of the wit 
nesses, Stratton pitilessly tollowed up the 
“break” made by the state; on the en 
suing day the turn against the prosecu 
tion was more marked. Stratton staved in 
his office or in his rooms now, preparing 
for his summing up. The 
anticipating it and sensitive to the turn 


newspapers, 


in the case, proclaimed that. contrary 
tojustice.an 
other 
criminal 
be made free. On 
the fourth day. 
after being locked 
up all night. 
the jury at noon 
brought in the 
verdict os ert 


dangerous 
Was lo 


guilty.” 
Ruth came in 
town immediately 
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make me hear. They said, you'd ‘put it 
over the state’ again.”’ 

“IT guess I can stand it.”’ he reassured 

“Of course you can. It’s merely dis 
gusting. But poor Basset! Vhe court has 
told everyone innocent; but what 
can he ever get to do? We know he’s just 
been terribly wronged; but saving his 
life doesn’t seem enough to do for him.” 

“It does to Basset. you may be sure,” 
Stratton dismissed the topic. “Don't 
bother about Basset. He thinks 
luc ky. Little Ruth, I’ve got to leave you 
now.” 

“Hlere’s a letter for you to read to 


he’s 


he’s 


morrow morning. Is it foolish, dear?” 


* Foolish 2” 


He took the little squart 
of paper delight- 
edly. “Maybe it 
is. But you'll only 
find some foolis! 
flowers from me 
when you get 
home. Thev'’re 
peonies.”” 

wedding 
flower!” H er 
deep violet eves 
vrew wet. “Can't 
you kiss me just 


“Our 


she heard the once? No one 
trial was over, to who really knows 
sce to the engray us is looking: 
ing of the cards and Mother’s 
for her wedding down waiting in 
two weeks from the machine now. 
that day. Strat- Ruth waited for him and they lunched together sesides, she 
ton was taking in town. — , wouldn’t care.” 

the fast train in Swiftly in the 


the afternoon to New York to close de 
layed matters. He was to be gone a weck 
Ruth waited for him and thev lunched 
together in town. Their time together 
was so short that they forgot the trial 
and talked only of their own plans; 
Ruth went with him to the train. 

As they walked up and down beside 
the Pullman cars. some one recognized 
him and pointed him out to others, who 
eyed him with open interest and dis- 
approval. Ruth felt their hostility. 

“It only draws me closer to you, if 
possible. Frederic, when people act that 
way toward you.” she said. “I couldn't 
help hearing them on the train coming 
in town—and some horrid ones tried to 


hurry of the last moment his lips touched 
hers and he leaped upon the train and 
hurried back to the observation plat- 
form to see her standing and looking 
after him till the train was out of the sta- 
tion and other cars came in between. 
His business in New York required 
only intermittent attention: there were 
the exasperating negotiations which are 
carried on a little this day, a little the 
next, and then concluded on a third or 
perhaps a fourth. He had much time 
to himself in which he could think of 
Ruth. Besides the little letter which he 
had carried away with him, he had at 
least two more for each day. When each 
one came, he read it swiftly for news of 
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her, then reread slowly for full, linger- 
ing sense and feeling of her love; he 
reread all that he had received over 
again in order and then sat down and 
wrote her. Between times, he idled in 
jeweler’s and other shops on the Avenue 
picking up pretty presents, this one to 
send her now, this one to give her when 
he returned; another became an addi- 
tional wedding gift; then he planned 
surprises for her for days after they were 
married. 

He went down to the river to see the 
arriving of the great new ship which, 
upon its sailing again, would bear them 
off across the seas together; and he went 
through the wonderful cabins which were 
to be theirs together. And, humble in his 
inability to imagine his happiness. he 
came back to his hotel to find another 
letter from her. Swiftly he went up to 
his room to be alone when he opened it. 

He skipped over the pages, first, for 
news. What was that? What in the world 
was that? 

....“and to-day, dear, I knew what 
to do about Basset. I saw him on the 
street, as I wrote you yesterday. He ts 
having a terrible, terrible time. No one 
believes in him; everyone is afraid of 
him. He can’t get anything to do. He ts 
in the sort of situation which, people 
say, drives an innocent man really to do 
wrong. 

“Tf you were here, you would know 
how to help him. And I knew something 
had to be done at once er in his despair 
he might go wrong. 

“Then Connor—our man who drives 
our town car, you know—wanted to go 
away for a couple of weeks. Mother has 
gone to Margaret's in Hinsdale. Of 
course you know about Sister's little 
boy. She got your telegram and your 
flowers. I’m glad they weren't peonties. 

“Oh, I was telling you about Basset. 
So I told Connor he could go, and got 
Basset to fill in. It will only be for a 
couple of weeks and will not help the 
poor fellow very much. But it will show 
him we believe in him, anyway. And who 
will, if we wont, who really know about 
him....” 

Stratton’s fingers clamped on the let- 
ter. “Good God!” he cried hoarsely. 
Good God! Good God!” 
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He jerked over the other pages to see 
if anything later in the letter modified 
what she had done. But there was noth- 
ing more about Basset. He snatched up 
the telephone receiver and called the 
clerk. “A boy at once for a telegram.” 
He dropped to the desk and wrote 
swiftly: “Dismiss Basset tmmediately ; 
do not permit him about.” 

“See that that g rush; get it 
through!” He gave a@ dollar to the boy 
and another for the operator. But the 
dispatch of the message did not satisfy 
him. Basset had been employed for two 
days; it now was noon in Chicago. If 
she were going out for the afternoon, 
the telegram would not reach her. Strat- 
ton called on the telephone again. 

“Long distance! (Quick! I want to talk 
to Chicago!” He gave the name of ‘the 
suburban exchange and the number. “I 
want to speak with Miss Wingate— 
Miss Ruth Wingate. Get the call 
through as quickly as you can.” 

Then there was nothing to do but 
wait. “Hold my wire for long distance.” 
he commanded the hotel operator. ‘“‘I 
wont talk to anybody else; let no one 
call me.” 

Ten minutes dragged by. The tele- 
phone bell rang. “Miss Ruth Wingate 
is in but can’t speak over the telephone. 
Will you talk to anyone else ?” 

In but couldn’t speak over the tele- 
phone! It might mean anything—any- 
thing! What had happened ? 

“Get anyone who’s in the house!”’ 
Stratton roared. “I'll talk to anyone 
who’s there.” 

So fifteen minutes more 
then the ring again. 

“Mrs. Wingate is there; will you talk 
to her?” 

“Anyone! I 
there! Anyone!” 

Then there was the interminable sus- 
pense, shot through with half heard 
voices and noises on the wires, while the 
thousand-mile connection was being con- 
firmed. Throughout this wait he knew 
that, whatever had happened, it had 
brought Ruth’s mother back from the 
daughter’s home where the new baby 
was. Mrs. Wingate was to have stayed 
there two weeks. At last the connection 
was complete; the far-away, indistinct 


OCS 





must 


pass ; 


said anyone who was 
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woman's voice on the wire was Mrs 
Wingate’s. 
] 


“T can’t hear you.” Stratton struggled 


to control his own tones to make them 
clear. “This is Frederic Fred Stratton 
What is the matter with Ruth?.... 1 


Please, please trv to 
more distinctly.... 


can't hear you.... 
talk louder.... Or 
Please try again.... 
What is the Ruth 2... 
What did you say happened to Ruth? 
Operator! Long distance!” Hi 
jerked down the hook for the operator 
to cut in. “Can you hear her?.... Then 
eet Bulfalo or Cleveland 


who can hear her. talk to her and talk 


{ can’t hear you 
matter with ; 


or some one 


to me!” 
So at last the through 


talking. 


hurt 


word came 


Phe Cleveland was 
“Airs. Wingate savs Ruth has been 
She savs she was in the automobile with 
something 


operator 


named Bassey. or 


Seriously injured. To tell you 


some one 
like that. 
that.” 
“How was she hurt? By Basset! How 
how seriously ?” he cried back over the 
But he knew he did not dare to 
wait longer to learn. A thousand miles 
away from her and she had been hurt by 
Basset! His soul was stunned and stu 
pored ; sensation in his body was numb ; 
but he knew that the fast train, which 
would put him in Chicago in the morn 
ing, was leaving in a few moments. Fle 
hung up the telephone receiver and threw 
a few things into his bag; he left money 
at the hotel office, reckless of the rela 
the amount to his account. and 
caught the train. He 
ahead from Albany that he was return 
ne but he received no answer. He passed 


Wires. 


tion of 


Chicago wired 


a terrible, tortured night of sleepless im 
aginings and horrors before the ( 
morning newspapers on the train gave 


‘hicago 


him the next news. 

Basset—the man just acquitted for 
murder, the paper reminded—had _ been 
engaged temporarily as chauffeur by 
Miss Wingate. He was driving her alone 
in the car when he began to act queerly. 
They were going through a lonely bit 
of woods below the Wingate’s when a 
man shouted to Basset. The men argued 
and threatened. Basset suddenly seemed 
crazed with fear and attempted to run 
the other down; the man hurled a rock 
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which struck Basset. The car ran on 
without control and overturned in a 
ditch. Miss Wingate was unconscious 
when found by a car passing a litth 


later, but regained consciousness. Basset 
was picked up senseless and was rushed 
toa hospital. 

The other man made off; the 
printed his description as well as 
Wingate had been able to give it. 
ton read it in her words and his 
seemed to cease to beat. 

Ruth's condition was given simply as 
probable internal inju- 


paper 
Miss 
Strat 


} 


heart 


“serious, with 
ries.” 

He found the familiar home on the 
lake shore silent and strange without 
Ruth to run to meet him. As he stood 
in the hall, the oppression of the hush 
of sickness over the house overwhelmed 
him. Instead of Ruth’s light. eager step 
on the stairs and her quick cry of joy 
and her rush into his arms, her mother 
came down quietly. 


] 


“How is she?” 


contironted 


Stratton 


her. 

“You can see her.” 

“Then you mean she’s—’ He dared 
not put the direct question. 

“We know nothing yet.” Mrs. Win 


vate answered. “It will take time to tell 


how much she is hurt; but—she wants 
to see you.” 

“She’s asked for me?” 

“So often that the doctor believed 
would do her no harm to see you. if you 
were careful.” 

“Oh. VIL be careful!” he promised ; 


t 


and, controlling himself, he went up the 


stairs. 

She was in her room, in bed, propped 
up with pillows and so pale and quiet— 
for her, so very quiet! She turned as he 
came in, and a little flush of 
warmed her cheek and her eyes shone 
very blue; she made an effort to stretch 
a slim, white hand toward him and she 


color 


smiled. 

“Miss Wilts.” she said to the nurse, 
“I'll promise to be very careful.” 

Stratton knelt beside her, unable to 
speak. After, the nurse was gone. he 
pressed his lips against Ruth’s fingers 
and bowed his head. 

“Ruth! My little girl!” 


“Took at me. dearest! I don’t believe 
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I’m really hurt—terribly. It was mostly 
the shock, I’m sure. The doctor says that 
may be so.” 

“How can I look at you! How can I 
speak to you!” 

“Have I frightened you so!” She drew 
her hand from under his lips and petted 
him gently as he trembled. “Dear. one 
thing about this made me wonderfully 
happy; it has showed us how very, very 
close we have come. Did you know I 
hardly was brought back to the house 
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when you knew something was wrong 
with me a thousand miles away and tried 
to speak with me!” 
“Don’t!” he begged. “Don’t!” 
“Why? Dear, out of so terrible a 


thing, isn’t it fine to think of something 
like that which can make us happy ?” 

“Ruth, I can’t bear it.” 

“What is troubling you so?” she cried. 
“Dear, you must tell me.” 

He raised his face, haggard with his 
grief and guilt. 


“Have I frightened you so!” She drew her hand from under his lips and petted him gently 
as he trembled. 
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“Why, my own love!’ She bent for 
ward and put her weak little hands on 
both and gazed into 
his eves with alarm. “You look at me as 
if—why, Frederic, what do you mean by 
the way you look at me?” 

“Nothing, darling! I 
tell you now. Ruth! 
sled to rise. 

But she held him with her weak 
strength. “Why not? Frederic, look at 
me again! Tell what is the matter 
Let me think .... You tried to telephone 
to me Frederic, what do you know 
that I do not know ?” 

Hle shut his eyes as she held him be 
fore her; but now the feel of her hands 
told him that some change was coming 
over her. Her hands fell from his face 
and he opened his eyes. With a cry he 
caught her as her fair little head dropped 
forward and the little glow of color. 
which had greeted him, vanished from 
her white cheeks. Holding her, he stared 
wildly about ; a bell was beside the bed ; 
he pressed it and the nurse appeared. 


sides of his face 


mean. I can’t 
he cried and strug- 


He released his hold on her frail. 
warm. soft little figure and gave her 
over. all limp, to the nurse. He stood 


gazing down at her. himself suddenly 
strengthless and dizzy. 


“Ruth!” Ele repeated her name in 


hoarse supplication. “Ruth, have mercy 
upon me! Oh Lord, have mercy upon 
me !”’ 

Phe nurse turned her head and looked 
at him. ‘The Lord may hear you.” the 
woman said. “She cannot. Send some- 
one else here!” 

Stratton went out. He found Ruth's 
mother and told her. Then he went be- 
low and waited. At last Ruth was re- 


stored and Mrs. Wingate came down- 
stairs. 

After she told 
tion, he 


him of Ruth’s condi- 
vave her no chance to sav more 


to him. 

“IT am going back to town,” he said. 
“T will be at my rooms. When it is right 
for Kuth to see me—and if she wishes 
to see me again—I will come at once. | 
will be in my rooms quite constantly.” 





That night Basset died at the hospital. 
He regained consciousness long enough 
to confess his complicity in the murder 
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of which he had been acquitted and to 
tell that the man who had met him on 
the road when he was driving Miss Win 
gate was a fellow named Kirk who had 
committed the murder with him. Kirk 
was caught and broke down when con 
fronted with Basset’s confession. He had 
been “after” Basset because Basset had 
not divided with him after the hold-up 
but had kept the entire proceeds of their 
loot for the expenses of his defense. 

Stratton kept strictly to his rooms the 
next day and during the rest of the week 
Each morning and evening he learned 
of Ruth’s condition; some days it was 
worse, then better; at last the improve 
ment was steady. But no word came to 
him from her till, after endless days. he 
heard her own voice speaking to him 
quietly over the telephone; she wished 
to see him as soon as she could. 

He reached the house in the middle of 
the afternoon. It was another glorious 
day; the shadow of the bluff and the 
house near its edge lay over the white 
beach and purpled the edge of the blue. 
smooth water. Out from the shore, the 
sun glared back in specks from the sails 
of little sloops. The afternoon breeze 
had begun to blow from off the water 
and it was fresh and cool. Ruth was in 
the windowed bay of her room toward 
the lake. She recognized his step and 
called to him without turning. 

“Come and sit beside me, Frederic.” 
Her voice was very subdued but its re- 
turning fullness thrilled him with great 
relief. But not since the days when they 
had first met, had she spoken to him with 
such constraint. Her little hand trembled 
as she tried to hold it quiet when he 
took it; her eves dared not look into his 
at all; her lips—unconsciously as he 
came close they formed full for a kiss; 
then she drew her lips thin and bit them. 

He dropped upon a little stool which 
was beside her chair and sat there, pre- 
tending to gaze out to the lake. 

“You are quite strong again?” 

“Quite,” she said. ‘“Quite—dear.”’ 

“You can say that, Ruth?” 

She bent over and very softly kissed 
his hair. He dared not look up; a tear 
fell upon his hand. “You too have been 
thinking every moment of these days, 
Frederic >” 
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“And in my dreams it’s been before me 
—what might have been done to you! 
Ruth, what I might have done to you!” 

“T didn’t mean that,” she said gently. 
“T know now, of course, what your tele- 
gram meant and why you telephoned to 
me and—and what vou couldn’t say to 
me before. You knew that had 
done what they were trying him for; you 
knew he was guilty when vou got him 
off. But, Frederic. when did you know 
he had done it—that he had helped kill 
a woman and rob her? When did you 
find that out?” 

“When I took the case.” Stratton said 
“He never admitted to me straight that 
he did it. But I knew and he knew that 
I did; we went ahead on that basis.” 

“And you knew the money he was pay- 
ing you was got from—from what he 
took ?” 

Stratton gasped and hid his face. 

“T was thinking, vou see,’”’ she said 
slowly, “that if we'd married when you 
went away, it would have been on that 
money—partly. There’s something there 
in that box. You bought it for me in New 
York ; it came the day after you did. You 
see. I—haven’t been able to open it.” 

Stratton leaped to his feet. “Listen, 
Ruth! In January, just after his arrest, 
Basset sent for me. He was in jail. The 
one he was accused of killing had been 
buried for months. He was alive and 
alone, with the world clamoring for his 
lite—all except the prisoners in the cells 
beside his, his mother and one or 
other persons, perhaps. I saw him first 
n his cell, cringing, terror-stricken. How 
he caught me when I came in and clung 
to me and cried to me to give him his 
life—his life—his life! 

“I'd taken cases of other guilty men 
before; I want you to know that. And 
I'd got them off, as everyone knows ; and 
everyone knew that some of them must 
have been guilty. Basset knew that; that 
was why he sent for me. 

“But no case had been as hard to take 
as his. Vhe thing he’d done, or helped 
to do, revolted me as never before when 
his weak, loose lips lied to me that he 
hadn’t done it and told me he was lying. 
I loathed him; I shook him off as he 
‘lung praying me to give him his life, 


his life! And I left him. 
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“But after I went away, I could feel 
his hands still on me. ‘My life!’ his beg- 
ging kept on in my ears. ‘You can give 
me my life!’ And I couldn’t forget his 
face, his white face with its awful fear 
to die. I couldn’t do anything at the 
office. Basset kept sending for me to 
come back. I went home to my rooms and 
there his mother came for me.” 

Ruth bent forward. pale. He 
before her, not looking at her; and now 
and then he strode up and down; 
and then he stopped again and stood 
before her, but looking past her, any- 
where but at her. 

“She was a thin little woman in black, 
like—anyone’s mother, like enough to be 
my own, if she’d lived and been poor and 
always in trouble about me. It seemed 
Basset’s father had been pretty bad; 
drink and drugs and disease and other 
things I can’t speak of. But there was no 
pretense with her that Basset didn’t do 
it; she knew he did. But, my God, how 
she prayed to me to save him! He was 
hers, you see, all she had; he was her 
little boy; he’d been her baby. Ruth, it 
was awful with her. I had to be bar- 
barous with her—inhuman. But I re- 
fused to try to save her son’s life. 

“She told me there was money; she'd 
saved some and there was some sort of a 
relative who would pay to keep a Basset 
from being hanged. Oh, she promised to 
pay me; but you must know I didn’t do 
it for that. She saw it and tried to play 
upon my pride, my rotten vanity. I could 
take the defense of her son and against 
all the state I could save him. [, by my- 
self, was above prosecutor, court. jails, 
executioner. I could make myself his 
judge and more than his judge before he 
was tried. I, by taking his case, could 
pardon him without appeal to anyone 
else. I was above the governor of the 
state in my power to pardon. I told her 
again to go away. 

“Then the thing got me. She asked if 
I wouldn’t because I knew I couldn’t 


stood 


win that case? Didn’t I dare take it? I 
turned her out ; but all night I lay think- 
ing that case over and scheming it out. 
The case against Basset was overwhelm- 
ing, complete. as the newspapers printed 
the proofs; but already I’d seen what I 
would do if I were counsel for the de- 
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fense; I saw then I could win the case 
and beat them all. And then it got me! 
The case, don’t you see, Ruth? My God, 
it wasn’t Basset at all, or his mother or 
the money or anything else. I forgot 
them. The thing had become a case, a 
problem, a battle which I could win and 
no one else in the world could; so I 
went in it to win! 

“And the more evidence that came for- 
ward to show why Basset shouldn’t go 
free, the more I was determined to win. 
You can’t believe it, Ruth, but when I 
was fighting that case, which was the 
most revolting I had ever taken—and the 
more I went into it, the worse it got— 
I wanted still more to win because I 
was to be married to you. Except once or 
twice when you almost made me think 
of Basset, instead of the case, I looked 
upon the winning of that case as a sort 
of trophy to bring you before we were 
married. Till I got your letter in New 
York which told me you’d hired Basset 
—vyou, Ruth, you had that murderer, 
whom I’d freed, beside you—and then 
when I heard you were hurt by him, I 
knew what I’d been doing! I knew what 
I had done!” 

He dropped to his knees before her 
and. with his face in his hands, fell for- 
ward and hid his face in her lap and 
shook with his sobs. And for a few mo- 
ments there was no other sound. The cool 
breeze from the lake blew in, moving 
the curtains slightly. The shadow of the 
bluff had crept further out over the 
water; evening was coming on and all 
about was calm and quiet. 

“Frederic! She spoke softly and 
stroked his hair very gently. “I’ve been 
here so many times alone at this hour of 
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the day thinking of you. In this last year 
I have wondered so often, as I sat here 
waiting for it to be time to go and meet 
you, what I could bring to you, who 
always much 


were so stronger and 
finer—” 
“Oh, Ruth!” he cried in protest. 
She disregarded him. “— and more 


able and wiser than I. 

“And in these last days, dear, since 
you have come back and I have known 
about Basset, I’ve been happier than 
ever before in some ways.” 

“You’ve been happier 2” 

“Yes; for I’ve been more able to feel 
that now I—I might have become more 
worthy to be your wife.” 

“Worthy?” he raised his head in won- 
der at her. “Worthy? Ruth, what can 
you mean ?” 

“Do you remember the day, a few 
days after you returned, that I was low- 
est ?”” 

“Why Ruth, I scarcely lived myself 
that day!” 

“Well, about this time toward evening, 
when it seemed I might die, I remember 
thinking how little it would be for me 
to give my life if it should bring to you 
such an hour as this! How little, if it 
made you see that power is wonderful 
and fine—only when it is used on the 
side of the right.” 

He put his strong arms about her very 
gently, and tears wet both their cheeks 
as they pressed together. “And now— 
now, Ruth?” 

“It has come to us both, to guide all 
our lives together!” 

“Together, Ruth ?” 

“Of course together, dear! Always, 
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you and I, together! 
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AM a= business woman — the 


] competent kind. 
There are disadvantages in 


being competent. To the five- 
a-week typist my forty dollars looks easy. 
But there are always plenty more five-a 
week positions when one is turned out. 
While at forty... 

‘There came a day when I found my- 
self out of work. It was so serious a 
matter that I’d rather not think about 
it. You see, there’s a little sister back in 
Minnesota, and I’d promised to help her 
start her musical education—I want her 
to have some show—and I'd used up 
about all I had in reserve paying a doc 
tor’s bill for my blessed mother, and 
well, it took eighteen tubes of cold cream 
to counteract the nights of lying awake 
to worry, and the one benefit I could see 
in the whole thing was the way my hips 
were being reduced. Altogether, it was 
such a terrible experience that when Mr. 
Miles of the Miles-Maurice Company 
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offered me a_ secretaryship, 1 became 
faint. “Brace your knees.” whispered I 
to myself, “lest they go down before him 
in worship and thanksgiving.” 

So dazed was I by the sudden relief of 
getting that job that it didn’t matter to 
me then who my dictator was to be. If 
I could have foreseen....but now the 
thing has happened. 

“Yow ll be secretary to our new 
manager, L. L. Vicker,” Mr. Miles was 
saying. “Remarkable case. He’s done 
such phenomenal things for the company 
in the Middle West that we’ve brought 
him on here. His executive ability is 
nothing short of genius, And he never 
saw New York till yesterday!” 

It was not my business to comment ; 
but the depths of my mind recorded a 
prophecy. Frogs may croak loudly in 
their own small puddles. But many a 
voice is lost in the pond of New York. 

Mr. Miles led me in. It was far worse 
than I had anticipated. 
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“Say, I’m real glad to make your ac- 
quaintance. Miss Howell.’—and Mr. 
Vicker had my hand in a sort of pump- 
ing vise like that of a Colorado politi- 
cian. “It feels fine, all right, to be here 
with you folks.” 

It didn’t seem possible that all the 
signs could be so obvious—like the West- 
ern character part in a melodrama. 
‘There was the ebb-tide collar, the cuta- 
way of a shape that men now middle- 
aged wore in their youth, the badly- 
trimmed hair—what could this great 
firm have been thinking of—a firm of 
national repute, powerful, wealthy, dig- 
nified ? 

Mr. Miles withdrew. There was a 
long silence, while the Western person 
sorted papers. I fell to speculating. Sud- 
denly I was roused by a voice neither 
uncertain nor aggressive; instead, a 
voice of quiet authority. 

“I’m sorry there are so many letters 
to-day, Miss Howell. But I suppose the 
sooner we start in the better.” 

I sat up and took notice. Nothing in 
the words; but that voice, that manner! 
Once in a while you meet a powerful 
man—and you know it. “Maybe the 
Miles- Maurice Company knows its busi- 
ness after all,” I humbly observed to my- 
self, and I opened my notebook. 





Within a week people were stepping 
back from the curb and watching L. L. 
Vicker go by. 

He was the most brilliant man who 
had ever been employed in that office. 
His deficiencies were only social; and 
the rate at which he acquired a correct 
hair-cut, silk hosiery, and restraint in 
handshaking, left an automobile fire en 
gine to take his dust. He polished like a 
piece of superfine metal. 

And he liked my work. When I real- 
ized this I began to breathe again and 
to get over that faint-and-giddy feeling 
that the thought of the cold, cold world 
and my experiences in it always calls up. 
Thank fortune, I had, apparently, a per- 
manent job. 

One day Mr. Vicker asked me to dine 
with him and his wife at their new 
home. That was the first time I saw her. 

I went toward her with cordiality. I 
woke with the sensation 1 once had when 


a street hose was turned in my face. 

‘Pleased to meet you,” she said coldly, 
taking my hand in a limp grasp. And 
then she dropped it ; I seemed enveloped 
in a subtle sort of hostile silence. 

Except for her asking whether I 
didn’t ‘‘wish for more beans,” conversa- 
tion was left to Mr, Vicker and me. 

She was a pretty, pallid, dowdy little 
thing, who eved my wistaria charmeuse 
with a sort of silent hatred. Its line was 
excellent ; we self-supporting women are 
inclined to be a bit extravagant ; you see, 
we starved for luxuries so long. 

Before the blackberry pie came on, I 
had the situation sized up. It was the 
same old story of the man who has out- 
grown his wife. Usually this is pathetic ; 
but I doubted whether there was much 
pathos in this case. There had been no 
children, no drudgery for years now to 
hold back the wife; and I knew instinct- 
ively that Mr. Vicker had always been 
kind. 

“No,” I reflected, while I painfully 
finished the huge cup of coffee that had 
been served with the meat course, “no; 
she’s the  stand-outside-and-disapprove 
kind, instead of the try-to-get-up-on-the- 
band-wagon variety. It’s my next fifty-a- 
week seashore vacation against my wash- 
lady’s day at Coney, that Mrs. Vicker 
hates other women because they are more 
charming, that she hates other men be- 
cause they give her husband varied in- 
terests, that she hates the very prosperity 
he wants her to share because its respon- 
sibilities keep him out of her clutch.” 

As the pie drew to its close, the door- 
bell rang. Mr. Vicker went mysteriously 
into the hall; upon returning, his eyes 
full of boyish delight, he made an an- 
nouncement. 

“T’ve got a surprise to spring on you 
ladies,” he said, fairly bursting with the 
excitement of this metropolitan life, all 
so new to him. “The taxi’s here—I’ve 
got seats for the opera! It’s Mrs. Vick- 
er’s and my first, Miss Howell; you'll 
have to excuse your country cousins for 
being too crazy about all these things. 
Try not to jump for joy, Emma,” he 
said, turning with a tender, shining smile 
to his wife. 

To my astonishment, instead of beam- 
ing back at him as I expected, she 








The man stiffened, chilled from head to foot. “I thought you'd like it, Emma; it’s ‘Madame But- 
terfly’ to-night—” he began in a low voice, and broke off. 
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turned to him petulantly. “Oh, what did 
you do that for, Lute?” she exclaimed. 
“TI don’t like these city things. I’m in a 
shirtwaist anyway, and it’s too late to 
change. And it’s so expensive.” (Mr. 
Vicker’s salary was prodigious.) “And I 
know I wont like the opera house—it’s so 
big, and they say some of those singers 
aren't as proper as they might be.”’—with 
a smug clamping of her little lips. 

The man stiffened, chilled from head 
to foot. “I thought you’d like it, Emma ; 
it’s ‘Madame Butterfly’ to-night, and—” 
he began in a low voice, and broke off. 

“You will like it, Mrs. Vicker!” I 
burst out. ‘Let me help you into a gown 
if you'd feel more comfortable. It wont 
take us but five minutes!” I cried, and 
hustled the little lady upstairs. 

But she certainly was the most effec- 
tual cold shower-bath I ever stood under. 
Mr. Vicker’s burst of joy had hung its 
tail between its legs and sneaked off 
without so much as a parting yap. The 
one thing left for me to do was to keep 
putting fresh records in my conversation 
instrument with the breathless haste of 
the phonograph owner in the next apart- 
ment. 

That was the inauspicious way in 
which we entered our best of seats and 
heard the “Butterfly” overture. 

Oh, but Farrar was superb that night! 
I drank her in, drank in every note, until 
I could feel thrills down my spine. I 
swimming off—I shouldn't have 
known there was anything in the world 
but those voices—if I hadn’t suddenly 
noticed the man beside me. 

I never saw a virile, self-willed man 
so moved by art. He was utterly still, 
tense, charged; I could feel his feeling 
like a vibration. 

And then I looked at the woman. She 
sat with a peevish frown upon her pretty 
little face, an air—yes, actually it was 
nothing short of disgust! 

This air grew. She made one comment 
after the first act. 

“That soprano voice don’t compare 
with our soprano in the Methodist Epis- 
copal quartette back home,” said. 
“Tt’s so shrill.” 

The man went white and said noth- 
ing. 

She had not picked up the libretto 


was 


she 
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until well along in the evening. While 
her husband and I leaned tense toward 
that wonderful duet between Butterfly 
and Suzuki, she twisted to get a light on 
the pages, reading eagerly, as if seized 
with a new curiosity. Suddenly—in the 
midst of that duet—while the 
great house held throbbing silence to 
listen—there. then—she flung down the 
book. 

“T wont stay a minute longer!” she 
declared, and aloud. 

“Tt isn’t proper!’ she ran on excitedly. 
“T didn’t know all along what it was 
about—they sang such gibberish. But 
I’ve found out now. And I wont stay and 
listen to such things!” 

She was standing. There was a hid 
cous noise of confused people turning 
toward us. I laid my hand on her arm. 

“I’m sure vou don’t understand,” | 
whispered desperately. “Just wait till 
the act is over—we’ll discuss it then. 
We mustn’t disturb everyone.” 

But with a strange, incorrigible stub- 
bornness she turned defiantly upon us 
both and strode out. “I wont counte 
nance such things!” she fairly screamed. 
In that ghastly moment, when the dis 
traught music halted, when the great 
house full of confounded people turned 
indignantly upon us, there was nothing 
we could do but follow her. 


W hole 


From this time dated my sympathetic 
comradeship with Mr. Vicker. 

He knew that I read the whole state 
of affairs. We never mentioned the in 
cident at the opera; but we talked music. 

We both reveled in it, and in spite 
of his having heard so little of the best, 
I found that he had a keen appreciation. 
He had read indefatigably of our great 
singers, and now that he was here, in 
the midst of New York’s treats, he was 
greedy. 

“T haven’t missed but one evening at 
the opera this week,” he said one Satur 
day. “I’ve been going alone,” he added. 
“Mrs. Vicker doesn’t seem to care—” 
He broke off. There was a look in his 
face that showed me how he craved her 
mental companionship. 

So we talked music. 

“How Sembrich used to carol in that 


solo!” I would say. 
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“Better than Destinn?” he would ask 
eagerly, and then we would launch into 
discussion. Oh, but it was invigorating! 
\ mental comradeship like that between 

man and a woman is a_ bracing as a 
fresh wind. Sometimes I would look at 
im with a great pity, wondering how the 
woman this strong man had chosen for 

life companion could let her oppor- 
tunity for friendship with her husband 
“vo to waste, 

And then we drifted to pictures and 
woks. It was amazing to find the deli 

ite appreciation of art that lay behind 
he hard-headed business instinct of this 
man. He would miss his lunch to slip 
off to the Metropolitan Museum or some 
irivate exhibition. I liked those things 
s well as he did; let one of us utter 
“Sargent.” or “Morgan collection.” or 
“Holbein” or “futurist.” and the spark 
f mutual interest would flare up in an 
instant and we would be off, chattering 
ver every school of art. 

He liked books ; he liked serious read 

and he had a good, wholesome en 
jioyment of those popular works which 
tradition couples with the tastes of the 
tired business man. We would start on 
quick canter of discussion, beginning 
it “Fraternity” and bringing up at “Abe 
ind Mawrus.” 

We snatched these talks in brief mo 
nents after a hard, concentrated morn 
ng of work and before going our sepa 
ways to lunch—or in a quarter 
hour at the end of the afternoon. But all 
the day’s toil over stockholders’ demands 
and shipping errors and the rest of it 
was invigorated by that sense of mutual 
mental stimulus. Day after day 1 
thought of the woman who, with time 
and money at her disposal, was making 
no effort to put herself in touch with the 
world in which her husband lived, while 
he reached out for her hand. He said 
little about her, but I gathered that he 
tried in vain to induce her to go to art 
exhibitions, theatres and operas, and that 
her ideal of literature was bounded on 
the north by a volume of Methodist 
sermons, on the east by “One Hundred 
Knitting Hints,” on the south by the 


rate 


cook book, and on the west by Myrtle 
Reed. 
She never opened a newspaper and 
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knew nothing of what went on in the 
world of politics, invention—of life. 
That’s what Mr. Vicker likes—life. So 
do I. He thinks it’s a great old world, 
and he wants to know about everything 
in it. So do 1. We talked all the happen- 
ings in it, including aéroplaning. 

In the fall came a big meet. Being 
members of the business world, we could 
get no nearer the hangars than the de 
scriptions in the papers, but we read 
everything we could lay our hands on 
and discussed the thing with hot enthus- 
iasm. 

Then something happened. 

All of us in the office returned from 
lunch one day to learn that work was 
suddenly closed down because the heat- 
ing plant was out of order. ‘What the 


dickens shall I do2” growled Mr. 
Vicker. who is a merciless self-driver 


and hates to lose time. 

“Take Mrs. Vicker off on a spree,” 
I suggested, jabbing my hatpins back 
in. 

An idea struck him. “Why, what’s the 
matter with taking her out to the flying 
exhibition?” he exclaimed. ‘This is the 
great day!’ he rar on, suddenly fired by 
the thought of seeing the wonders for 
himself. “Constable is to be there!” 

“Splendid!” I cried, and was leaving 
the room when he called) me back. 
“Come along with us!” he proposed. 
“Better than a matince.” 

Naturally, I accepted with fervor, not 
being the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter, born with the power of read- 
ing nine days and twelve hours into the 
future. He got his wife on the telephone. 
We were throbbing like two children 
now, over our holiday. But a sudden 
damp fell. 

“She wont he said, frowning. 
“Says she’s afraid they'll come down on 
her or kill somebody else, or—oh say, 
Imma, come along!” he cried, and in 
no lamb-like tones. 

More irritated debate over the tele- 
phone. Then I heard his violent decla- 
ration : 

“Well, Miss Howell and I are going 
anyhow. Do as you like.” 

He hung up. “Come along!” he said. 

I hesitated. “If only Mrs. Vicker 
could be induced I began. 


oo!” 
go. 
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“Well. she can’t!” he snapped. “So 
why should you and I miss the chance 
of our lives?” 

Never had I gone anywhere with Mr. 
Vicker alone, and I didn’t want to now. 
Sut the situation wasn’t easy. My em- 
plover, like all persons of noble nature, 
now and then, was showing signs of 
temper, and to a woman whose bread 
and butter and bar le duc hangs on one 
man’s pleasure it is instinctive to try to 
please as far as she can. There’s the 
very core of a big, modern problem: 
this crying need to hang onto her posi- 
tion is the beginning of wreck to many 
a girl with an unscrupulous emplover, 
or herself less experienced or weaker 
than I, for instance. And even I was 
affected at this moment by the above- 
mentioned —faint-and-giddy — sensation 
caused by thought of the cold world and 
no desk whereunder to rest the sole of 
my foot. 

Besides, I was hard pressed by a mad 
desire to see the flving. I went. 

It was a great gathering. And when 
you take two people who have thought, 
read, talked, breathed aéroplanes for 
weeks, you needn’t expect them to be 
quite sane when they’re suddenly in the 
midst of things. 

“There he goes! Ah-h-h! Look at him 
take that swell of air!” Mr. Vicker 
would shout, apparently about to jump 
into the air after the biplane. 

“He’s struck a hole! I know it’s a 
hole!” I would shriek, watching a dip 
that took my breath. We didn’t even 
know that our neck muscles were in hard 
knots. 

We left our seats, and were pacing 
at the edge of the crowd, straining 
nearer the machines, when the great 
news reached us. Artie Constable, that 
devil-may-care, luck-guarded bird man, 
through somebody’s default had unex- 
pected room for a passenger. 

Mr. Vicker turned to me. I saw a sky 
rocket shoot up in his eye. 

“Go on!” I cried. “Don’t mind leav- 
ing me!” 

I fairly drove him to it, for I saw that 
he was wild to go, and it might be that 
he would never have such an opportu- 
nity again. He merely nodded at the 
price which was causing other appli- 


cants to demur; then he started with 
Constable toward the far end of the 
field. Through my glass I could see the 
first steps of the process.... 1 actually 
shook with evcitement as I saw him 
being strappea in.... 

A taxi whirled up beside me without 
my knowing it. Then a hand clutched 
my arm. 

“Where is he?’ I heard a woman 
pant. It was Mrs. Vicker. 

Seeing her nervousness, the _ first 
thought that struck me was to reassure 
her. “He's off for a little fly,” I replied 
lightly, and then [ suddenly sobered at 
her scream of genuine terror. 

“Mrs. Vicker!” I protested, “he’s per 
fectly safe! It’s only a short flight, and 
Constable never has an accident. They 
are just getting ready to start. Take my 
glasses and watch!” 

But the poor little creature was ashy. 
If she had looked upon her husband’s 
dead body it could not have been more 
dreadful, Before I could say another 
word she had leaped into the taxi and 
was hurrving the driver toward the aéro- 
plane. “Stop him—oh, stop him!” she 
cried. 

It was a strange race that I watched 
through the glass. Mr. Vicker was 
settled in the machine; Constable was 
making his run along the ground. A 
false start caused a halt. Along the 
road, pressing at full speed, raced the 
taxi.... Another start, a slight rise into 
the air, then a sinking.... If Mrs. 
Vicker reached the spot before they were 
off, what would the result be? The cab 
halted close to the railing; I saw the 
woman spring from it and run toward 
the great bird with appealing arms out 
stretched.... There was a dead pause ; 
then the machine sped swiftly along the 
ground and, with a great, sure stride, 
mounted toward the sky above. 

Whether Mr. Vicker had not heard— 
whether Constable had refused to release 
him—it was all speculation. But the 
race was over. The woman had lost. 

I called a cab and hurried to her, but 
she would not listen to my reassurances. 
“Watch him! It’s so safe! Be ready to 
wave!” I urged, but she buried her face 
in her hands. She was a pitiful figure : 
I longed to gather her up and comfort 
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“He’s off for a little fly,” I replied lightly, and then I suddenly sobered at her scream of 
genuine terror. 
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her, but she turned from me coldly even 
in her panic. Exquisitely the great bird 
above us dipped, curved, glided with 
absolute sureness; I watched, tingling 
with applause, but she only shuddered 
away from the sight. When Mr. Vicker 
was alighting I made an excuse to leave. 
that they might meet without the em- 
barrassment of another presence. 


That night Mr. Vicker was called out 
of town on business. He was gone nine 
days, At two in the morning of the tenth, 
my telephone waked me. 

His voice was recognizable in the first 
“Hello.” It was charged with anxiety. 
“Do you know anything about my 
wife?” he blurted. 

I felt myself chill from head to foot 
with the alarm which his tone communi- 
ated to me. 

* Your—wife2?” I repeated dully. 

“Yes—ves—I'm at home—just off the 
train—she’s not here.” 

It was brief, blunt. strange, terrible. 
I groped for my wits. “Why. I haven't 
seen or heard of her you went,” 
I said. 

“T thought she might have left some 
word at the office. My God. what (oes 
it mean?” He was about to discon: 
but I held him, questioning until I 
the situation clearly in mind. It seemed 
that he had just reached the house to 
find it deserted, It was in perfect order ; 
Mrs. Vicker’s clothing and little toilet 
accessories were This fact ex- 
ploded any theory of accident. 

There’s no use going over the details 
of the horrible days that followed. Tele- 
grams scoured the homes of every friend 
and relative that Mrs. Vicker possessed. 
The Western suburb where the Vickers 
had been living knew nothing of her, It 
was absurd to fancy the timid little crea- 
ture going off alone on a pleasure trip. 

And then the horrors of the police 
investigation! The ugly theories — of 
hypnotic abduction, of black intrigue! 
How we shuddered at the dragging of 
the park lake, at the dreadful places 
they searched, at their vile nods of con- 
jecture ! 

And then—I was lying awake. my 
brain going over the thing in circles— 
when somehow it all flashed upon me. 


since 


gone. 
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I snatched at the telephone. “Don't 
ask a question—I know where she is,” 
I panted to Mr. Vicker. “All you have 
to do is to trust me and wait.” 

Naturally he was not inclined to do 
either, but at last I extracted his prom 
ise. Just why I insisted upon not ex 
plaining I can hardly tell; but didn’t 
vou ever feel, when you had to put all 
vour concentration, all your will. upon 
an effort, that you must do it alone, 
that letting some one else in would break 
the spell? 


By the time I reached a Kansas vil- 
lage by the name of Pleasant Creek, 
all of my inspiration had collapsed and 
I was calling myself every sort of name 
for my crazy impulse. my wild goose 
chase. A precociously early blizzard had 
set in; the train, screaming its way 
across white stretches, had deposited me 
at a barren little wooden station in the 
midst of swirling sleet. 

Here. a stranger and alone. I stood 
despairing of everything. even my own 
sanity. Then I shook myself. “Brace up,” 
said I to myself. “If vou’re a lunatic, 
be a game one.” 

Within a half hour I had hunted out 
in old inhabitant who could tell me 
where stood the little house fifteen miles 
out on the prairie, to which L. L. Vicker 
had taken’ his bride years ago. “Why, 
it’s stood empty these ten year,” said the 
old man. “Th? aint nobody there.” 

“All the same, I’m going there.” I 
responded, and I proceeded to hire a 
buggy. and ordered the driver to take 
me to the old cabin. 

Mr, Vicker had told me all about it 
once—his marrying on a bank account 
of eighty-nine dollars, his honeymoon 
in the little lonely cottage on the prairie, 
his leaving it after years for a comfort- 
able suburban home near a big Western 
city. That was all I knew. And yet here 
I was, urging on a weli-paid and un- 
willing driver to face that blizzard, lost 
a dozen times, almost frozen, suffering 
tortures from the cold—for the sake of 
being a game lunatic. 

The house looked utterly deserted, but 
after long knocking. the 
opened a crack. It was the white face 
of Mrs. Vicker that peered forth. 


door was 
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“You!” she screamed, and started to 
close the door. But I held it. 

“Yes—I. You must let me in—you 
must—you must!” I insisted breath- 
lessly, and actually forced an entrance, 
while the poor little woman resisted as 
if I had been a robber. I called the 
driver to put up his horse and go to 


the kitchen fire himself; in the front 
room Mrs, Vicker and I faced each 
other. 


“T’ve come to talk it all over,” I said 
with forced quiet, and at last we sat 
down. 

Little by little I drew forth her 
words; finally they came in a sudden 
gasping torrent. 

“T wanted to get off alone. to the 
old home where I was happy.” she said. 
“T couldn't stand it any longer. I would 
have died. I was so afraid of—of every- 
thing!” 

“Vou were afraid of the great city 
full of strangers—and the sight of op- 
pressive wealth—and the din and hur- 
ry,” I said sympathetically. 

She looked at me. Never have I seen 
as unhappy a face. Then she broke out 
with a sharp cry as if the words were 
forced from her. 

“Ves—all of those!” 
more afraid—of—you!” 

I don’t know how long I sat stunned. 
It was like a railroad wreck when you 
feel around to see whether it is the en- 
tire bridge that’s on top of you or only 
the locomotive. In either case, you have 
a sense of peculiar flatness. 

I am not accounted obtuse ; neverthe- 
less, up to that moment it had never 
occurred to me that anything but fear 
for her husband among the fancied dan- 
gers from falling aéroplanes had caused 
Mrs. Vicker to follow us that day. Even 
now it was too absurd to believe. Only 
that once had IT been out with Mr. 
Vicker alone. And yet I saw in a flash 
all the lonely little woman’s insane 
imaginings, her broodings. ‘That one 
word “You!” heid them all. “I can’t 
quite understand how I’ve played a 
part,” I said, at length, and then she 
ran on, for the tide of confession was 
too strong for her overwrought nerves. 

“He talked about you—all the time! 
At breakfast he’d throw down his paper 


“And 


she said. 
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and say, ‘Well, I must be off to Miss 
Howell.’ Then he’d sort o’ think you 
over. ‘S’pose she'll be looking as crisp 
as a box o’ new stationery. Astonishing 
how a girl of her means can always look 
as if she kept a French maid.’ And then 
he’d talk about Galsworthy plays and 
Arnold Bennett novels, and he'd say. 
‘Miss Howell’s up on ’em, Astonishing 
how a girl like that can put aside work 
and keep her mind keen for the best.’ 
Oh!” she burst out, “it’s all astonishing 
— astonishing— astonishing— whatever 
you do—and I just wanted to come back 
here!” 

There was a long. dead silence. Then 
at last I located my vocal organs. 

“When I had a strange intuition 
where you were,” I said. “Il had an im- 
pulsive wish to come for you myself, 
for I knew that you and New York 
hadn’t quite hit it off, and somehow I 
felt that if I could get hold of you 
first I might help vou make a fresh 
start before you reached your husband. 
I wanted to make suggestions. butting 
in as usual. 

“And now an unexpected duty de- 
volves upon me—to aid you in fighting 
for your rights against a malicious sec- 
retary. She has as yet failed to alienate 
the affections of the most devoted of 
husbands, but she may succeed in time. 

“For she has a way with her. Your 
best weapon is to have a way with you. 

“As soon as we reach New York I 
will conduct you to a corseti¢re I know 
of. I can’t afford her creations, but you 
can. It’s wonderful what the correct 
corset will do to put you in tune with 
the finite. 

“Then I know tailors, and milliners. 
and modistes—” I could see the woman 
shrink as if in fear. I leaned forward. 

“Mrs. Vicker, it’s more than your 
right—it’s your duty,” I said. “You owe 
it to the man who’s earning the money 
to pay for it.” 

I paused until the full flavor of this 
should be extracted by the percolator. 

“He likes music. Suppose you ask him 
to take you to the opera, and if you and 
I talk over composers and singers during 
the two or three days we’re now to spend 
together, you'll find yourself more inter- 
ested than you think.” 
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was on the tip of my 
that if she 


(oy [| ran. It 
tongue to 
see aéroplanes in action she would real 


sugvest went to 
ize that there’s many a flight to one fall. 
and that it’s all a part of progress: but 
I didn’t to rub it in. So T merely 
suggested a little course of reading, in 
cluding the newspapers: entertainments 
to be given, beginning in a small way; 
improvements in house furnishing. in 
dress, even—ves, I dared—in manner 
“In short,” said I, “try being a Bottle 
of ‘Tonic to your own husband.” 

We sat in a long silence. Then, all of 
a sudden—imagine the situation !—this 
woman who had worked herself up to 
such a pitch of jealousy over me that 
she had left her home. actually turned 
with a child’s wild impulse and, sobbing. 
buried her head on that same offending 
me’s shoulder! 

I drew a long breath. When I felt the 
pulse beating in my throat I knew for 
the first time what my own keying-up 
had been. But I had got it over. 

“As soon as the storm permits,” I said 
with a relieved sigh, “we'll go back— 
you to the man who never for a moment 
thought of loving anybody but you— 
and you'll give him, right at home, the 
shadow-lace blouses and Arnold Bennett 
discussions which please his fancy.” 

During a day of storm imprisonment 
and more than two days of travel, | 
continued my work as an_ educator. 
Then, in response to my telegram, Mr. 
Vicker met us at the Terminal. “We can 
all get a good two-inch steak with mush 
rooms right here before going home.” 
he said, genially and casually, and I 
knew that the trick was taken. 


want 


It was the next afternoon that I 
handed Mr. Vicker a pile of letters to 
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sign. He began to run through them, 
hurling his signature at 
a further glance. 

“You're not reading them,” [| said. 

“What's the use?” he inquired. “You 
wont make as many mistakes as I would 
myself.” 

“But you must read them.” | 
and, under protest, he did. 

Carclessly at first. 
one caught his attention. “What's this?” 
he asked sharply. “I never dictated 
word of it!” And he read aloud: 

“*My dear Miss Howell. It is witl 
regret that I accept your resignation to 
take effect immediately— ” The letter 
fell, and he turned about to stare blankly 
at me. 

“Why did you?” he asked in a sort of 
hush. 

I held myself tight. “Wont you please 
sign it?” I said gently; “then I can get 
all the letters off.’” Somehow he felt that 
I wished no more to be said—and_ he 
turned back to his desk, thinking heavy 
ily. 

Last evening I saw them at_ the 
theatre—-somebody took me; I’m not 
buying tickets these days—and I had to 
look three times to be sure it was she. 
[ always knew that Madame Hélene was 
a wonder on the hip line; but it was 
more than that. A certain charm had in 
vaded Mrs. Vicker’s manner—a_ poise. 
a distinction. the kind of thing that 
comes to a woman when she is sure she’s 
loved. ...somehow I think there's a new 
honeymoon shining above the Vicker 
establishment. 

Me? Oh well, I have a graceful facil 
ity, when the need arises. for dropping 
into those eating places where gentlemen 
in Phoebe Snow costumes juggle muffins 
in the window. 


each without 


insisted, 


Then, suddenly, 
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I~ ARRICK, the impossible has 
¥ happened,” exclaimed Colonel 
Van Loan, of the American- 
ae Empire ‘Trust Company, as 
the young detective seated himself be- 
side a big double mahogany desk. 

“The impossible?” echoed Garrick, 
taking in at a glance of his camera eye 
both the sumptuously furnished office 
with its thick carpets, its easy chairs and 
general air of affluence, and the huge- 
framed, carefully groomed magnate who 
presided over the destinies of fortunes 
that would have shamed Croesus him- 
self. 

Colonel Van Loan swung around in 
his chair, his head forward. 

“T have sent for you, Garrick, be- 
cause—well, I have heard of your sci- 
entific work, and this is a case that re- 
quires something more than any detective 
agency is capable of. I’m willing to take 
a chance with a young man like you.” 


“The Exploits of Craig Kennedy.” 


GEORGE BREHM 


He paused. Garrick said nothing. 
One word was ringing through his ears 
—“the impossible.” What did it mean ? 

Colonel Van Loan hitched his chair a 
bit closer to Garrick. 

“The new vault of the American- 
Empire has been entered and robbed,” 
he added in a low whisper, ‘ and there 
is apparently not a clue.” 

With an effort, Garrick stifled an ex- 
clamation of incredulity. Van Loan 
watched him keenly. 

“Why, sir.” resumed the magnate, “if 
that can happen, no one is secure—not 
even the Government itself. Currency 
and securities up into the billions are 
easy prey to some cracksman. Think of 
it, man: every vault, however impreg- 
nable we have considered it, is like so 
much paper—worthless.”’ 

“How do you suppose it happened ?” 
asked Garrick, eagerly. 

“None of us has any idea,” replied 
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Van Loan, rising and pacing the floor 
helplessly. “Of course, being a detective. 
you are acquainted at least in a general 
way with the safeguards that are thrown 
about valuables, gowadavys.” 

He stopped before the detective. 
Garrick nodded. 

“Some one has broken them all down. 
We have found bags of lead substituted 
for bags of gold, packages of brown 
paper in the place of banknotes. and 
worthless envelopes where negotiable 
securities ought to be. It is the most 
incredible case I have ever heard of 
stagvering. Some one has avoided the 
network of wires, has been able to defy 
the half dozen massive bolts on the 
ponderous doors ef our vault. has pene 
trated the thick walls of steel and con 
crete—somehow—as if. well. as if he 
were a thief in the fourth dimension.” 

Garrick tried to reason it out. Here 
was a burglar-proof, fire-proof, bomb- 
proof, mob-proof, carthquake-proof vault 
with all the human, mechanical and 
electrical safeguards that modern 
science could devise. Yet it had been 
entered. 

“Fas a trusted employee gone wrong ?” 
he suggested, tentatively. 

“Impossible,” asserted Van Loan em- 
phatically. “No one single employee 
could get in there alone for an instant. 
We have the double custody system. It 
takes at least two to get in there.” 

“A conspiracy ?” queried Garrick, still 
sparring for time. 

Van Loan shook his head. “I am one 
of the two,” he replied quietly. 

Just then the door opened. Van Loan 
turned, and a woman entered, a young 
woman, demure, dainty, chic. 

“You will excuse me—ah, Miss Gay- 
lord?” greeted Van Loan quickly. “I’m 
very busy just now. Can't you come in 
later—about noon?” 

“Surely,” she smiled, with a quick 
look at Garrick. “IT beg your pardon.” 

“The litthe manicure in the barber 
shop downstairs,” explained Van Loan, 
as she left. “I have my nails done per- 
haps oftener than is absolutely neces- 
sary. But I believe in patronizing the 
tenants of our building and as I’m too 
busy to leave my office, Deitz, the barber 
downstairs, sends her up here. I don’t 


know how she got past my secretary. un 
less it is because the news has dis 


organized all of us—who know it.” he 


added with a significant nod at Gar 


rick that the thing was to go no further 


until it was impossible to conceal 
lonye f. 

Garrick had looked at her curiously. 
Was it one of those hundred and on 
irrelevant things that one runs across 
taking up a case. or was it pertinent ? 
At anv rate there was no time for su 
sper ulation. 

Van Loan had pressed a button under 
his desk and a boy answered. 

“Ask Mr. Fordyce to come in a mo 
ment.” he ordered, then added to Gar 
rick, “—the cashier. When I said we 
had the double custody system. I didn't 
mean IT was the one who had part of th: 
combination of the outside doors. W 
have what we call a ‘custody trust’ of 
large estates—a department for thos« 
who are too rich to want to bother with 
their actual securities. It is a sort of 
vault within a vault where those secur- 
ities and other valuables are kept. ‘The 
American-Empire handles — everything 
for such customers. Fordyce and [| have 
the combination for that inner vault 
Fordyce and Kenton, his assistant, have 
the outside combination for the big door. 
But it is that inside vault that has been 
robbed—which makes it all the more im- 
possible to understand. Mr. Fordyce, this 
is the detective, Mr. Garrick, of whom 
I spoke to you when we made the dis 
covery this morning.” 

Fordyce shook hands. He was a quiet- 
spoken man, one who showed that he 
had long been accustomed to handling 
other people’s money, not a wealthy man 
himself, but of a good family that had 
been in banking of one form or another 
for many years. 


““ ] 


You can well imagine, Mr. Garrick,” 
he said, ‘‘the consternation we felt when 
we opened the vault this morning to get 
some papers of the Longmore estate and 
found such a condition. Even yet we do 
not know the extent of the loss. It will 
take days to go over everything and 
check it up—to say nothing of finding 
out how it happened.” 

Garrick thought a minute. 

“Let me see,” he said finally. “How 
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could we trace a robbery, supposing it 
possible, from the street to the secur- 
ities, after nightfall?” 

“We shall be glad to go over the 
ground with you,” answered Van Loan, 


leading the way from the oflice and 
talking as he went. 
“First, there are the locked metal 


doors from the street. They close some 
time after eight and 
no one of the ten- 
ants of the building 


or anyone to see 
them, if they are 
working late, can 


get by without being 
observed.” 

They had come 
to the flight of steps 
that lead down to 
the vaults them- 
selves. 

“Next there is 
another iron door,” 
pointed out Van 
Loan, leading to the 
stairs. Then at the 
foot of the stairs is 
a heavy barred steel 
door and a mirror 
placed at an angle 
so that a night 


watchman here can 
see in either direc- |! 
tion.” 


Garrick looked 
quickly about. There 
in the antechamber 
in a rack stood two 
shining guns ready 
for an emergency. 

“And,” added 
Van Loan, “at last 
we come to the main 
door of the vault it- 
self.” 

He paused before the ponderous 
mechanism, which now was swung open 
for the day’s business. 

“The door of a modern vault.”’ he ex- 
plained, “is a very complex affair. ‘This 
one contains several thousand different 
pieces, each ground accurately to the 
thousandth of an inch. It is over a foot 
thick, as you can see, and weighs per- 
haps ten tons. Yet a child can swing it 





“Surely,” she smiled. 
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on its specially designed _ hinges.” 

““H’m,” mused Garrick, “four com- 
plicated locks to be picked, one of them 
a lock of latest pattern shielded by im- 
pregnable armor.”’ 

Suddenly an idea flashed across his 
mind, suggested by a case of which he 
had heard. He bent down and examined 
the time lock. No, it seemed to be in per- 
fect order. 

“What are you 
looking at?” in 
quired Fordyce 
quickly. 

“I recall a case,” 
he remarked, “where 


the time lock on a 
safe had been ren- 
dered inoperative 


and it was never dis- 
covered until after 
the robbery because 
no one ever tried to 
get in until the cor- 
rect time. But this 
lock seems to be 
all right.” 

“To say nothing 
of other locks  in- 
side.” put in Van 
Loan, “and a_net- 
work of | sensitive 
electric wires, the 
burglar alarms con- 
cealed in the walls 
and floors and the 
location of which is 
not generally 
known.” 

They had passed 


the door, the last 
line of defense. 
There opened up a 
veritable cave of 
“T beg your pardon.” Aladdin. KE verv- 
where was money 
in every shape and form. It was as 
though a modern Midas had _ passed 


through and with his magic touch had 
transformed everything into money, be 
yond the wildest dreams of avarice. 
“And the vault itself—the walls?” 
queried Garrick, tapping them casually. 
“The body of the vault,” answered 
Fordyce quickly, “is built up of steel 
plates bound together by screws from the 
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that the 
reached from the outside. The 
themselves are. of 


inside of the vault so SCTEWS 
cannot be 
plates two classes, 
hard and those of softer steel, 
set alternately so as to be both shock and 
drill proof. The steel of high tensile 

| used to resist the effect of 


strength is 
high explosives. while the other has great 


those of 


resisting power against drilling. It will 
wear smooth the best of drills. and only 
unlimited time would. suffice to get 


through that way. 

“Then there is a laver of twisted steel 
bars added to the plates, another net 
work to break any drill that may have 
survived the attack on the steel plates. 
That also adds to the power of resisting 
explosives. In fact, the amount of ex 
plosive necessary and the shocks that it 
must produce simply put that method of 
getting in out of the question. 

“Why.” he went on, “where the out 
side plates come together to form the 
angles and massive angles of 
steel are welded over the joint. The re 
sult is a solid steel box, all embedded in 
a wall of rock concrete—impregnable 
absolutely impregnable.” 

He paused. 

“The door is the only possible chance. 
That is water tight, seven stepped. 
ground to the minutest fraction of an 
inch. The most expert yeggman who ever 
lived would have no chance at that—un 
less he were a lock expert. endowed with 
omniscience. So you see why it is that 


corners, 


we say that the impossible has hap 
pened.” 
Inside the huge vault were various 


other protections, tiers of safety deposit 
boxes for which an elaborate system of 
safety had been built up, safes for vari- 
purposes, and in the far corner a 
vault within a vault. the vault of the 
“Custody trust department.” 

Van Loan opened it with Fordyce’s 
tid, each knowing only part of the com 
bination and neither being able to work 
it in such a way as to be seen by the 
other. 

In this 
TrOWS of 


ous 


inner vault rows and 
fat packages tied with little 
belts of red tape. Van Loan picked out 
one and opened it. 

Instead of crinkly examples of en- 
yraving that represented a fortune, there 


were 
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was nothing inside but common brown 
paper, as though it had been 
merely to satisfy the casual 
the envelope had not 
with. 


stuffed in 
vlance that 
been tampered 

He opened a small. heavy money bag 
which he took from a little safe in one 
corner in)’ which wealthy 
kept currency against time of pani 
when gold might be at a premium. Gar 
rick looked in. Instead of bright. 
ing gold-pieces there was a mass of dull, 
dross—lead! 

“What do you 
Fordyce helplessly. 

Garrick looked from him to Van Loan. 
Neither apparently even laid claim to 
having an explanation. He tried to rea 
son it out himself. Only one 
curred to him. Why had the robber been 
so careful on the surface to conceal his 
stealings? Clearly, he was not through. 
He had carried on his theft for 
time, not all at once. Perhaps he was not 
through yet. Perhaps he intended to 
come back. Surely the temptation of 
what remained still would be strong. A 
half-formed plan flitted through Gar- 
rick’s mind, but with his natural cau- 
tion he said nothing about it. 

Instead, he shook his head slowly. “I 
shall have to do some outside work be- 
fore I can even attempt to answer that.” 
he said simply. 

As they turned to pass out. he 
a telephone on the wall. and paused be 
fore it. 

“That, I suppose.” he 
communicate with the 
anyone is shut up here.” 

“Nes.” 

“Well, I am going up to my office.” 
went on Garrick, “and then I shall want 
to come down here again. May I?” 

“By all means.” answered Van Loan 
quickly. “You—you don’t intend t 
in the vault?” 

“Of course not,” answered Garrick. 

“T gave you credit for better intelli 
gence,” smiled Van Loan. “You would 
be suffocated, you know.” 

“Oh. of course. But will you 
the time lock on the outside door 
inoperative 2” 

Van Loan thought a moment. “That's 
an unprecedented thing,” he remarked 


some people 
vleam 


make of it?” asked 


idea (r¢ 


some 


noted 


said, “is to 


outside in case 


stay 


have 
left 
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finally, looking at Fordyce, who said 
nothing. “Do it. Fordyce.” he ordered 
at last. 


As Garrick left the two officers, he 
walked out through the antechamber of 
the vault; then, instead of leaving the 
building he began to reconnoiter, keep 
ing in mind the location of the vaults. 

He was passing by the barber shop in 
the basement, and glancing in, when his 
eve caught the trim figure of the little 
manicure, Miss Gaylord. She recognized 
‘im, and he decided te enter. At least 
time spent in talking .o a pretty girl 
was not wasted, although it might not 
take him nearer the solution of the tre 
mendous problem which had so suddenly 
wen put up to him. 

Soon they were chatting across the 
little white table, while Garrick now and 
then observed the men in the barber 
chairs, the various barbers and the head 
barber, a middle-aged man, rather good 
looking. and apparently a little hard of 

varing, whom he heard the customers 
refer to familiarly as Deitz. 

“T suppose you have some well-known 
customers in a building like this,’’ ven- 
tured Garrick, observing but apparently 
with his eves averted from Miss Gay- 
lord’s face. “And some queer experi- 
hices, too. 

“Yes,” she answered, engrossed in her 
vork, “but I like it. I take it all as it 
omes. It interests me. Do you know, 
character can be read by the finger nails, 
just as well as by the hands ?” 

“You don’t mean it,” he prompted. 

“Yes. You see, I have quite a philoso- 
phy of finger tips. I have studied from 
actual people, some of them prominent 
men in various ways.” 

“How about mine?” he asked, taking 
a sudden interest in her. 

“Well. for instance. you have the 
scientific temperament, I should say. You 
will pardon me—but it is usually known 
by one of the worst nails and cuticles 


that the manicure encounters. See—a 


nail of ordinary size, rather discolored. 
the cuticle so erratic that it takes a good 
deal of“Skillful 
beautiful.” 

“And our friend, Colonel Van Loan ?” 
e asked. 


“He has a large. broad nail, the nail 


work to make it look 
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of a good liver, a good spender. a man 
of good nature.” 

“Vou know Mr. Fordy e?” 

“He comes in once in a while. He has 
an aristocratic nail.” 

“How about—er—Mrr. 
assistant 2” 

She looked up quickly. 

“Vou know them all?” she asked. 

“Oh, slightly,” he answered. 

“They seldom come down here.” she 


Kenton. his 


resumed quickly. “Besides. I don't like 
to talk too much about my customers. 
You wouldn't appreciate my talking 


about you to them, would you?” 

Garrick smiled, and turned the sub- 
ject, but as he left the shop he remarked 
to himself, “An unusually clever girl, 
that Miss Gaylord.” 

Garrick’s office was a modest suite in 
one of the new huge tower buildings a 
little further uptown. He did not stay 
there very long, but from a cabinet took 
a queer little arrangement. somewhat 
like a coil of coated wire. 

In an adjoining room two men were 
reading papers. ‘They were two of the 
operatives he kept for shadowing and 
other purposes. 

“McCorkle,’—he beckoned to one, 
then in a whisper added—‘I’ve a case 
down at the American-Empire vaults. 1 
wish you'd just scout around there. get 
acquainted with the place, any of the em- 
ployees, if you can. But keep in touch 
with the office here. I may need you at 
any moment; and don’t let anyone see 
that you know should run 
across each other.” 

Half an hour later, Garrick was back 
again at the vaults and Van Loan had 
directed his secretary to accompany him 
on a second visit to the custody vault, 
which had been left open but under 
guard for him. 

As they passed down together again 
among the various safe-guards. Garrick 
remarked, “And yet all this did not 
apparently protect.” 

“No,” observed the secretary, an alert 
and active young man of good educa- 
tion, “no, in spite of all the claborate 
precautions, the wonderful mechanism, 
the inquisition of clients and our costly 
system of identification, the system has 


me, if we 


fallen down somewhere.” 
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“Who is Kenton?” inquired Garrick 
casually. 

“The assistant.” replied the 
tary. “Rather a clever fellow—always 
on the job.” 

“| wonder if he knows anything more 
than has been told.” said Garrick, 
apparently thinking out loud. 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the 
tary; then, catching the drift of the re- 
mark, he added, “You mean, could it 
have been an inside job? Mr. Garrick, 
do you realize that no one could carry 
away much gold in the daytime, even if 
for a few minutes he had a chance alone 
down here in the vaults. Half a million 
weighs a ton.” 

“Ves,” persisted Garrick, although his 
mind was evidently not on the remark, 
“but a man could stuff a good deal into 
an inside pocket.” 

He was talking to divert the secre- 
tary’s attention from what he was doing, 
for in the meantime he had taken down 
the wall telephone in the custody vault, 
and in an inconspicuous corner had 
quickly attached the peculiar _ little 
arrangement he had brought from the 
office, in such a way that it was exposed 
but not noticeable. 

“Ts there a little office upstairs that I 
may use?” Garrick asked of the secre- 
tary, without saying why he wanted it. 

A few minutes later, the arrangements 
were made and Garrick was ensconced in 
an office of his own, with a desk, tele- 
phone, and a key to the door, so that he 
could come and go as he pleased. For an 
hour or two he was hard at work mak- 
ing connections by wires with the tele- 
phone leading out through the wall from 
the custody vault. That finished, it was 
a comparatively simple arrangement 
that he placed on the top of his desk. 
It consisted of nothing, apparently, but 
an ordinary electric alarm bell, with 
another relay and dry cells. 

During the rest of the afternoon Gar- 
rick stuck pretty closely to his little im- 
provised office, taking care, however, to 
get acquainted with such of the em- 
ployees about the building as would be 
necessary in case he needed to get in at 
night. Outside, he had stationed Me- 
Corkle and arranged to keep in touch 
with him. 


secTe 


secre- 
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Still, nothing happened during th 
day and as closing time for the banking 
day approached, Garrick sought out Van 
Loan to find out exactly how he might 
keep in touch with him during the even 


ing, as well as with Fordyce and Ken 
ton. 

“IT may need you at any time.” he 
said, ‘and when I do I shall want you 


all quickly.” 

“Where 2” asked Van Loan. 

Garrick thought a minute. “I can’t 
say, just yet. But if I can depend on you 
to keep in touch with Fordyce and Ken 
ton, it may mean a great deal.” 

“Very well, then. You can usually 
find me at my club until after dinner 
To-night I shall be at the theatre; I'll 
leave the number of the seat at the club 
office. As for the others, I'll instruct 
them to take similar means to keep in 
touch with me. You can depend on it.” 

Hour after hour of the evening sped 
by, and still Garrick was waiting. chaf 
ing at the inaction in the little impro 
vised office. Over and over in his mind 
he turned the meager facts which he had 
collected so far. And as he waited, he 
grew more determined to see the thing 
through. 

On one when he had Mc: 
Corkle on the wire, his heart gave a leap 
and he could scarcely restrain an ex 
clamation of satisfaction. 

“A car has just driven up to the curb 
around the corner from the entrance to 
the building,” announced the operative. 

“Did anyone enter the building?” 
asked Garrick quickly. 

“No.” 

“Then watch it. Don’t let it get out of 
your sight, McCorkle. It may be im 
portant.” 

Garrick had made up his mind to let 
untested. ‘There 
possibility here. If the car was standing 
there to convey some one away, with thi 
driver ready to slip into his seat at a 
moment’s notice, throw in the clutch, 
and whirl away, he knew he could de 
pend on McCorkle to take charge of that 
end of the affair. 

It was queer at any rate. Garrick had 
learned from long experience that the 
automobile as a means of escape had 
made crime much more difficult to detect, 


occasion 


no chance go was a 
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“I suppose you have some 
well-known customers in a building like 
this,” ventured Garrick. 
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that motors were becoming one of the 
worst of modern criminal weapons. Per- 
haps the trail led to some gangster’s 
garage, dark, unpretentious, one of the 
mushroom growths of such places which 
had sprung up all over the city. From 
such places, at least. came the cars, 
often stolen and repainted, in) which 
gangsters traveled on missions of plun- 
der or revenge, conveying them swiftly 
to their quarry and as swiftly away. 
Suddenly the little bell on his desk 
gave a faint tinkle, then louder. He 
strained his ears. Yes, there was no mis- 


YY take about it, this time. It had <ettled 


down into a continuous buzz. 

Quickly Garrick called Van Loan 
at the Club. He was not in, but he 
had left instructions how to reach 
him at the theatre and how to reach 
both Mr. Fordyce and Mr. Ken- 
ton. The entire telephone serv- 

ice of the club was to be put 
je in service instantly at his 
y expense. 

Garrick rang off and 
got his office, leaving 
word to connect Me- 
Corkle instantly should 
he call up from the pay 
station which he had 
discovered across the 
street. 

There was nothing 
to do but wait. now. 
Yet there was the 
tinkle of that little 
bell. Had he made a 
mistake in not telling 
them all of his plans? 
It had always been 
his rule that the few- 
er people he took into 
his confidence — the 
fewer weak links 
there would be in the 
chain of evidence he 
was forging. 

At last McCorkle 
answered. “ Mac.” 

fairly shouted Gar- 
rick, “has anyone en- 

tered the building 

from that car or any 

other 2?” 


“No, sir.” 
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door. Don’t let 
Understand ? 
J am ringing up to have some one there 
to back you up—” 

“Mr. Garrick.” interrupted McCorkle, 
“from where | am standing | 
big black limousine which has just drawn 
up to the door. ‘Three men have jumped 
out and are going into the building. The 


“Then watch the 
anvone out at all—no one. 


Can see a 


car is waiting.” 

“Then get over by the door—quick. 
There will be some one there to help you 
out if anything should happen. Only 
play safe—until you hear something sus 
picious from the inside. Then pull the 
gun on them—and, McCorkle. remem 
ber. in these quiet streets downtown a 
police whistle may be better even than a 
gun at night.” 

Garrick had scarcely hur- 
ried call for reinforcements for his man 
outside. when his door, which he had left 
unlocked, was flung open after the hasty 
shuffle of three pairs of feet down the 
marble corridor of the hallway. 

He leaped to his feet. his hand on his 
gun. 

“What is it—what’s the 
cried Van Loan, who was the 
enter. “Where are they?” 

He had seen Garrick’s automatic and 
had quickly assumed that he was hold- 
ing some one at bay. 

Garrick laughed, then motioned to the 
still tinkling bell. 

“What is it?” asked Van Loan, point 
ing down at the bell. 

“Down there in the custody vault I 
have placed what is known as a selenium 
cell and a relay. attached to the tele- 
phone wire and leading up here. Now 
that vou are all here,” he added. turning 
to Fordyce and Kenton, “let us open 
that vault. You see, now, why I left that 
time lock inoperative. Something — is 
going on down there. Come on,” he 
added. dashing down the stairs. 

“Selenium?” puffed Van Loan, as he 
followed. 

“Ves,” called back Garrick. “Hurry! 
It is a peculiar element, a poor con- 
ductor of electricity in the darkness, a 
good one in the light. I reasoned it out 
this way. Suppose some one should enter 
the vault. The first thing necessary would 
be to switch on the lights. ‘That would 


finished a 


matter ?” 
first to 
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act on the selenium cell, complete the 
circuit; then this bell would ring.” 

It seemed incredible. Down below, 
hidden by the impenetrable steel walls 
and doors, there was a light shining on 
the tiny selenium cell tucked away in 
the custody vault. . 

Some one was there! 

It was weird, as if a phantom hand 
had reached through the cold steel and 
turned on the lights. 

One half expected to see the heavy 


steel door open, perhaps the night 
watchman killed. 
But, no. The door was closed. just 


as Fordyce and Kenton had left it; the 
night watchman was sitting there vig- 
ilantly on duty, more surprised than they 
at seeing Van Loan and the rest at that 
time of night. 

One after another, the heavy bolts 
were shot back as Fordyce and Kenton 
worked the combination. 

Inside the big vault all was darkness. 

Next Van Loan and Fordyce began to 
work over the door of the smaller vault 
in the rear corner. Finally it swung open. 

There was burning a bright light! 

What was it—an incandescent witness 
to man or devil? Unconsciously they 
drew back for an instant as the door 
swung noiselessly open. Yet no one was 
there. Apparently not a thing was dis- 
turbed. 

“He must have escaped!” exclaimed 
Fordyce. 

“Escape!” rejected Kenton, looking 
at the thick walls and the doors through 
which they had just entered. “It is im- 
possible. It simply cannot be.” 

Garrick was going over the interior 
of the vault carefully and quietly, with 
out a word. It seemed hopeless. No one 
could have got out. Yet there was no 
one there. Van Loan stood speechless. 

Garrick had come to the small safe 
standing in the corner. He paused. 

“Come,” he shouted, “give me a 
hand.” 

Together they moved it. It rolled sur 
prisingly easy on its well oiled wheels. 

“Took!” cried Garrick, who was near 
est. 

There, in the smooth steel wall, 
yawned a black hole, big enough for a 
man’s body to wriggle through. 
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The wall had been penetrated by a 
careful calculation which brought. the 
hole just behind the safe. Then with a 
lever the intruder had been able to move 
the little safe back and forth to hide the 


entrance through which. night after 
night. he visited the treasure house. 
Without a moment’s hesitation. Gar- 


rick plunged into the hole. wriggling 
his way along, and calling back from 
time to time as he progressed. 

“Tt runs into the basement of the 
building,” he panted, “and ends back of 
i closet in the barber shop. One of you 
come through after me; the other two 
hurry around to the barber shop.” 

He wriggled on through the tunnel. 
\ moment later Kenton followed. 
Fordyce and Van Loan started around 
the other way. 

All was dark in the barber shop. Not 
a soul was there. Apparently both Deitz 
ind his fair manicure had long ago 
shut up the shop and left it. Who was it 
that had used it during the long. silent 
hours of night? 


Garrick switched on the lights. In a 
closet he disclosed two large. bolt 
studded tanks, like boilers, with dials 


ind stopcocks and tubes attached. 

He stooped and picked up a goose 
necked instrument, like a_ distorted. 
doubled U, with two parallel tubes fas 
tened together, and nozzles at the end. 

“What is it?” asked Kenton, survey 
ing it with awe. 

“A cutter-burner—an oxyacetylene 
lowpipe, with which steel can be cut 
with scarcely more effort than is required 
to slice cheese with a knife,” replied 
Garrick, handling the thing eagerly. 

“It is well-known,” he went on, “that 
steel burns readily in an atmosphere of 
xvgen. It’s all the same—hard or soft. 
tempered, annealed, chrome. Harveyized. 
It will cut cleanly through them all. 
The upper of these tubes carries the 
oxygen from a tank, the lower the 
acetylene from another. Here is the 
mixing chamber. They give, when they 
are lighted, a temperature of six or seven 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit. so great 
that if a cone of unconsumed gas. forced 
out under pressure. did not protect it, 
the nozzles themselves would be con- 
sumed.” 
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Kenton looked at Garrick aghast. 
“Robbery with this gang.” he blurted 

out almost with awe. “must have been an 

art. as carefully strategized as a_pro- 
moter’s plan or a merchant's trade cam- 
paign.” 
eos. 
after night the thieves must have worked 
patiently, noiselessly. with the blowpipe. 
cutting away the steel. removing the rock 
concrete. Carefully they must have cal 
culated to come out just back of the 
little safe. It looks as if they must have 
some inside knowledge to do that and 
avoid the network of 

Suddenly Fordyce broke in on them, 
pale and excited. 

“Garrick!” he cried. “There has been 
an attempt on Van Loan’s life.” 

“What?” exclaimed the detective. 
“How did it happen?” 

“We were coming through the hall as 
you directed. As we reached the door to 
the street I turned. For a moment | 
thought Van Loan was going out on the 
street instead 

“Ves—ves.”” interrupted Garrick, sud 
denly thinking of McCorkle and_ his 
probable action under the circumstances. 

“—instead of coming here with me 
But no. There was a woman facing him 


avreec the 


“Night 


detective. 


wires.” 


of.” 


-a woman and a man, at the door. She 
drew a pistol, a little ivorythandled pis 
tol, and fired squarely at him. I saw my 
chance. Before she could fire again. I 
seized her arm and wrenched it from 
her. Here it is.” 

He handed the pistol. still warm and 
smoking, to Garrick. 

“The man was not armed, I think. 
But with Van Loan wounded, they were 
two to ove against me. Hurry!” 

“AX woman?” asked Garrick, 
ing quickly. “Who?” 

“T think it was that Miss Gaylord- 
the little manicure in the barber shop. 
The man I couldn't see very well. But 
outside, on the there seemed to 
be another man holding them back at the 
door.” 


“AtcCorkle.”’ 


follow 


street. 


exclaimed Garrick 


quickly. “That's the way it is. Always in 
these enterprises there is a woman.” 
Garrick rushed up to Van Loan, who 
was weak with the shock and the loss of 
blood from an ugly 


wound in his left 
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shoulder, bracing himself gamely against 
an angle of the now deserted cigar stand 
in the lobby. 

“How did it happen?” he asked, tear 
ing a strip from the shirt of the wounded 
magnate and hastily improvising a 
tourniquet. “Here, Kenton, twist that 
tight. It may stop the flow of blood, 
while I get help.” 


**( \h—it’s—it’s—nothing.”’ groaned 
Van Loan. 
Garrick, with his own automatic in 


one hand and the little ivory revolver in 
the other, advanced toward the 
It was locked, or perhaps braced from 
the street. At any rate, outside he could 
hear McCorkle giving rapid blasts on 
his police whistle. Inside was a man. 
battering and storming at the door. 
“Let me out, I say. Let me out. This 


door. 


is an outrage. Let me out.” 
It was Deitz, the barber. With him, 
now shrinking into a corner. was the 


little manicure, Miss Gaylord. 
“Come,” ordered Garrick as he 
ered Deitz with the automatic. “Stop 
that racket—hands up—about face—now 
march into that corner—straight ahead 
—and if you turn your head or move a 
muscle—I'll let you have the whole busi- 
ness in the back of the head. Kenton, 
Fordyce, some one just watch Miss Gay- 
lord. She’s unarmed—but don’t let her 
take any poison or anything like that. 
McCorkle!” 

“Yes, sir,”’ came an answering voice 
from outside. “They're coming; I hear 
them now, around the corner.” 

“Good. Get the cars and the drivers. 
Then come in here. We're perfectly able 
to take care of ourselves, now. By that 
time the door will be unlocked.” 

“All right. Mr. Garrick.” 

Garrick turned toward the 
who was standing sullenly, his 
the corner. 

“Deafy Deitz.” he said quickly, “1 
recognized you at once this morning in 
the barber shop. I thought you might 
have something to do with this affair, 
but wasn’t sure but that you might have 
kept straight. You’ve been out of Joliet 
a year now, and when you came to New 
York, I understood you had turned 
straight. But you couldn’t keep straight, 
could you?” 


COovV- 


barber. 
face in 
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The man muttered something unin 
telligible. 

“I gave you the benefit of the doubt 
But I didn’t propose to let you or anyone 
else get away with anything more with 
out getting caught. If you hadn’t been 
so avaricious, if you had been contented 
with what you had already, you might 
have been free to-night.” 

Van Loan, in spite of the pain. was 
glaring savagely at both Deitz and Miss 
Gaylord. 

Fordyce by this time had opened the 
street door and, for the moment, it 
seemed as if every roundsman below the 
“dead line” of Fulton Street was pour 
ing into the corridor. 

Miss Gaylord was sobbing convul 
sively. 

“Don’t be too hard on Deafy.” she 
cried, looking about wildly, and avoid 
ing the savage glare of Van Loan. 

“He—we were to get a big haul— 
but it was—to save the name of another.” 

She paused, as a bright steel gleam 
told of the slipping by McCorkle of a 
pair of bracelets over the wrists of the 
unresisting “Deafy.” 

“There was some one,” she went on 
in a low, broken murmur, “who was a 
million dollars or more short in his 
accounts—lost every dollar in specula- 
tion. He could not return it and it was 
only a matter of a few weeks when he 
would be discovered. Running away was 
out of the question. And so he devised a 
plan for retaining his good name and at 
the same time recouping his fortune. It 
was to have the bank robbed. Enough 


was there, where he could direct the 
robbers, to pay them well for their 
trouble, and to reéstablish him. Then. 


when the robbery was discovered, he 
would merely add what he had hypothe 
cated to the loss—and make it the great 
est robbery since the Manhattan Bank 
affair. 

“He had heard about Deafy Deitz— 
my husband. He came to him, laid the 
plan before him, pleaded with him. 
begged him. I told Deafy he was a fool. 
We were happy—had a good business. 
But the man kept on. He knew the only 
vulnerable spot in the vault—knew the 
way to use a cutter-burner in order to 
reach it safely—had the whole plan for 











‘There was a woman facing him---a woman and a man at the door. She drew a pistol, a little ivory- 
handled pistol.” 
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making it seem like an inside job to the 


detectives. until the real way was dis- 
covered. 

installed as manicure, Deaf, 
as owner of the barber shop. Every night 
we worked. But it could not be for long. 


for fear some one might suspect why we 


“i was 


kept the shop open so late when there 
were no customers. 

“At last the tunnel was complete. We 
did the trick. We were all through. lo 
night we were to remove the last traces 
of evidence in the shop. But the tempta 
tion was too great for Deafy. He wanted 
more. I told him that I suspected some 
thing—that I read the hand of a 
man who came inte the shop this morn 


had 


ing, and that he was a scientific genius. 
that I that man—suspected 
that some one was not plaving fair with 
us. It He took the chance. 
In the midst of it all, we heard the bolts 
shooting back in the big vault. We crept 
through and fled. ‘The outside door was 
locked. We were trapped, like rats. Who 
had done it? Who had plaved false ?” 

Suddenly Garrick turned. He under 
stood it all, now. 

“Deafy,” he interrupted. “you were 
not the man higher up. This was made 


suspected 


Was no use. 
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possible through some one inside the 
bank. Your wife has been loyal to you. 
To save you, she has betrayed the real 
robber—an officer in the company who 
was leading a double life.” 

Deafy muttered something about leni 
ency for his wife. 

‘“No—no,” cried the former manicure. 
“We go together—not alone this time 
I’m sorry I didn’t—kill him.” 

She hissed out the words with a hatred 
that was inconceivable. 

“It’s all a lie—blackmail,” 
a hoarse 

“That can easily be shown by an ex 
amination of the books.’’ ground out 
(sarrick. “IT suppose | myself was picked 
for the role of the young and inexperi 
enced detective who was to fail to dis- 
cover the actual robbers while he let the 
real robber escape with the credit of 
being more astute than the detective on 
the case, when he discovered the hole in 
the wall that he had planned himself. | 
started with the determination to let no 
one, big or little, slip through my _ fin 
vers. No one has slipped through.” 

He turned on his heel. 

“Come, McCorkle. I think the police 
can take care of Van Loan now.” 


muttered 


voice. 
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By CLIFFORD S. RAYMOND 


Author of “A Change of Beer,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


UT of the manuscripts received by the various magazines, at least fifteen 


per cent are newspaper stories. 
reporter stories. 
commands attention. 


At least ninety per cent of those are cub” 
Few see the light of print. 
kither it develops one of the really dramatic situations of 


Once tn an age comes one which 


the newspaper “game,” as did “The Stolen Story,” or it sees the humorous side 


of the most intensely competitive business of our time. 


This is of the lattcr kind 


—a corker of a story, written by a man who knows the subject from A to Z. 


——_ 


|N the course of a year many 
] | young men of various sorts 
| | come into the local room of a 


= 


—= newspaper ; and it operates on 
them with something of the rapidity 
and certainty of a cream separator. 

Some are from college and some from 
small towns; some have written essays 
and some have written items; some 
have gathered ‘‘A’s” in English and 
some have gathered “personals” at the 
C. H. & D. depot and the Palace hotel ; 
some love their art and some love their 
pay-envelope ; some hope to find at least 
the postern gate to literature and some 
are content to find the side door, after 
closing hours, to a saloon. 

Many. come in passionately and pass 
out protestingly, but every so. often one 
with printer’s ink infection arrives, and 
he remains. A few drops of ink in the 
blood make it a case of predestination. 

The fine frenzy of youth may go, op- 
timism be blunted, the hair grow thin 
and prospects narrow, but the fine joy 
remains, whether it be to write a murder 
“story” for page one or “Hogs Are Ac- 
tive” for the market page. 

In the case of young Mr. Bolingbrook 


Johnson there was a parental intent to 
make him a minister of the gospel. 
“Bolingbrook” was his parents’ notion 
of a name that might help him to a pas- 
torate and a wife. 

Things went quite differently. Fate 
did not have Mr. Johnson down in her 
books as a minister; -and his distressed 
parents, who had achieved the triumph 
of “Bolingbrook,” found intervention 
futile and remonstrance useless. 

Fate set Mr. Johnson to making the 
rounds of the five hotels and three rail- 
road stations of his small but fair city 
and to contributing to the living litera- 
ture of his age such paragraphs as: 


Silas Metcalf of Hillsboro was a 
visitor in Greenville yesterday. 

Mrs. Horner P. Silkhower and her 
daughter Agnes went to Plum Sta- 
tion on the P. & Y. accommodation. 


Mr. Johnson’s incapacity for accu- 
racy in proper names was a matter of 
amiable indifference to him. 

Mr. Metcalf’s name was Samuel, Mrs. 
Silkhower’s middle initial was TT and her 
daughter’s name Ethel—small 
things to literature but, as Mr. John- 
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son later learned, prodigiously irritating 
to city editors. 

Hle made. this discovery after 
fate had lifted him out of the small 
town and had set him down in the local 
room of a big city newspaper. 

He wrote an inoffensive little item of 
news relating to Mr. Abram ‘T. Mark- 
ham, the prominent merchant prince, 
who liked occasionally to say that busi- 
hess was good and, being a prominent 
merchant prince, was permitted to say 
it to the extent of ten lines, usually 
through the medium of the newest young 
reporter. 

Mr. Johnson wrote it Abraham P. 
Markham and = regarded the uproar 
which ensued. coming from the city ed 
itor on down through the copy desk and 
issuing contemptuously from = the office 
boy, as much ado about nothing. 

Mr. Johnson was chubby, good na 
tured and irrepressible. His appearance 
was one of innocence. He only 
known cub reporter who ever asked the 
city editor what street-car line to take 
on an assignment and lived to take it. 
Ile was a sociable creature, fond of his 
fellow man, delighted by his fellow 
man’s adventures in life. eager to know 
them and pleased to report them. He 
was exuberant and large of voice. 

He had been in the local room only 
a month when he slapped Mr. ‘Thomas 
‘Tupper between the shoulder blades and 
inquired of his health. There is caste in 
the local room. Its walls were not in 
surmountable, but cub reporters climb 
them on the ladders of probation. 

“Who is that fellow?” Mr. ‘Tupper 
asked of Mr. William Harmon. looking 
resentfully and hostilely at the innocent 
one who had slapped his back and had 
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gone on. 

“One of our latest.’ said Mr. 
Harmon. “‘Name’s Johnson.” 

“Fresh, isn’t he? Vd better fix his 
clock for him or he’ll be running alto- 
vether too fast.” 

Mr. Tupper went to a_ telephone 
booth; and in another minute, Mr. 
Johnson, informed of a call for him, 
was at another telephone. Three min- 
utes later he was departing from the 
local room happily and hurriedly, but 
without telling the city editor he was 


going. Mr. Johnson’s haste was impor- 
tant and swept small things out of his 
way. 

Mr. Tupper reappeared. He also was 
happy but he was in no hurry. 

“That will help him some,” he said to 
Mr. Harmon. “I told him I[ was the 
Chief of Police and that the Kensington 
Station had the post-office robbers. He's 
gone to get the story. He said he didn’t 
know how I happened to know him but 
he thanked me for the tip.” 

Six hours later—Mr. ‘Tupper chose 
Kensington because it was the most dis- 
tant of the outlying stations—Mr. John 
son came into the local room again. 

“It wasn’t the post-office robbers,” be 
explained to Mr. Phelps. the city editor, 
who observed him darkly, having in 
quired for him numerous times. “I had 
a tip from the Chief that they had them 
out at Kensington, but they didn’t. It 
was the Hotel Metropole thief. They've 
got him. I’ve got the story.” 

Mr. Tupper’s assignment for the day 
had been this hotel robbery. His story 
Was an interesting setting forth of fact 
and theory, both in detail. It already had 
gone through the copy desk and was in 
the composing room. It contained no 
such information as that brought in by 
Mr. Johnson. 


“That’s a new way of covering an as 


signment,” said Mr. Harmon to Mr. 
‘Tupper. 

“It’s the darndest thing I ever heard 
of,” said Mr. ‘Tupper. “It’s uncanny.” 

Mr. Johnson was the child of coinci 
dence. 

To offset the congenital predispositien 
to error in names, fate made him t! 
beneficiary of circumstance and he not 
only survived conditions of his own cre 
ating, calculated to destroy him, but 
found such conditions turned to his pos- 
itive advantage. 

“Picture chasing” was his routine but 
there were contingencies and exigencies 
which put even picture chasers in the 
largest field of action at times; and it 
was on such occasions that Mr. Johnson 
became the beneficiary of fate. 

If a victim were needed it was usually 
Mr. ‘Tupper who was provided. Coinci 
dence picked Mr. Johnson for favors 
and Mr. Tupper for buffets, which, in 
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its unfriendly aspect. was inconsiderate 
of one who wished his fellow man very 
well indeed. 

In the case of the Pothast murder i 
was Mr. Johnson who dug up the bones 
of Mrs. Pothast’s dog in her back yard 
and was in such breathless earnestness in 
announcement of his discovery of the 
missing lady’s bones that Mr. Tupper, 
to whose field staff Mr. Johnson was at- 
tached, as a supernumerary or super nui- 
sance, was thrown off his balance. 

It was early in the morning when Mr. 
Johnson made his find. Mr. Tupper had 
no time for investigation and little for 
reflection. He considered briefly several 
of the remarkable exploits of Mr. Bol- 
ingbrook Johnson, ward of chance, and 
risked it. 

Mr. Johnson’s great family journal, 
reaching the street an hour or so later, 
contained the interesting, important and 
“exclusive” tidings—to the anguish of 
Mr. Tupper, who was then inspecting 
Mr. Johnson’s discovery by lantern light. 

Even Mr. Johnson, as day-light came, 
was willing to moderate his transports. 
Mr. Johnson had been in a delirium of 
joy. It was his “scoop.” There was no 
need of the expert service obtained by 
distressed morning rivals to destroy Mr. 
Johnson’s story. Mr. Johnson descended 
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into a vale of bitterness and Mr. 
arose to heights of exasperation. 

“IT know that old lady’s buried around 
here somewhere,” said Mr. ‘Tupper to 
Mr. Harmon, who had been sent hur- 
riedly to join the dejected squad. 
“That’s why I fell for this. I’ve got a 
hunch she’s in the basement. We've got 
to get her. The rest of the fellows can 
keep the police and the other reporters 
from finding us and we'll dig that place 
up.” 

The basement, dark and alive with 
rats, was filled to the beams with trunks, 
boxes and barrels. ‘The police had made 
a superficial examination. Mr. Harmon 
and Mr. ‘Tupper made a thorough one. 
clearing the floor until they found a 
broken spot in the cement. They dug into 
that and uncovered the body of the 
woman, wrapped in a blanket. She had 
been murdered by her son and buried in 
the floor of the basement with a litter of 
trunks, and barrels above her 
grave. 


‘Tupper 


boxes 





“Look at this. Not 

a name or an ad- 

~N dress in the mess 
{ right.” 
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It was useless to deride or deny the 
dog bones discovered by Mr. Johnson 
proclaimed by his great family 
journal. The paper had announced the 
discovery of Mrs. Pothast’s body and 
early editions of evening newspapers 
were obliged to confirm the story. Mr. 
Johnson’s dog was a which 
stood on four feet and barked loudly. 

Disgusted reporters on other papers 
who had been the victims of this atro- 
cious malapertness of fate. swore vol- 
ubly and explained reasonably but there 
could be no explanation. Mr. Johnson 
had committed his great family journal 
to the announcement that Mrs. Pot- 
hast’s body had been found—and Mrs. 
Pothast’s body was found. 

Mr. Johnson was the favored child 
of coincidence. If circumstance left him 
squawking on a door-step. the long arm 
reached out and lifted him into the 
comfort. 

It was Mr. Johnson who tripped over 
signal wires when he was attempting to 
board a mail train and thereby furnished 
his paper with exclusive tidings of inter- 
est if not of import. Mr. Johnson again 
had been attached to Mr. Tupper to 
serve as he might be needed on an as- 
signment to a small and unsavory town 
near by, where a prize fight had been 
arranged for the pleasure of metropol- 
itan gentry willing to travel fifty miles 
for enjoymeéftt. Deputy sheriffs raided 
the barn in which the pleasure raged. 
and one was shot. 

Sporting gentry and reporters endeay- 
ored to board a mail train but Mr. 
Johnson, making the rush with numer- 
ous persons who arose out of the bushes 
as the train down, tripped, 
clutched a man running beside him in 
the dark and rolling with him 
down the embankment and into the 
ditch. 

The only reason Mr. Johnson’s great 
family journal had the account of these 
events that morning was because the man 
Mr. Johnson dragged into the ditch with 
him proved to be a telegraph operator. 
In the amiabilitv which followed a sea- 
son of wrath, they broke into the village 
telegraph office and sent the story. 

Mr. ‘Tupper, who had hoped to reach 
telegraph or telephone wires by the mail 
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train. discovered, along with the 
sporting gentry, by an unreasonable 
train crew and put off in the sand dunes. 

Mr. Johnson was the child of coinci 
dence. If he had not tripped over the 
signal wires he and Mr. Tupper would 
have been walking as their paper went to 
press without the story. 

It was Mr. Johnson who, being sent to 
a town reported as ripped up by a tor- 
nado, made a mistake in the name. took 
the wrong train and arrived in the wrong 
town just as half of it was blown up by 
the explosion of a powder mill. There 
had been no tornado in the other town. 

Thus Mr. Johnson grew into an un- 
easy sort of fame; but as often as the 
city editor or the managing editor, look- 
ing at a fresh calamity whose name was 
Johnson, decided that a dry goods sales- 
man was being wasted in the newspaper 
business, fate proved that she had Mr. 
Johnson where she wanted him. using 
the long arm of coincidence to lift him 
out of difficulties of his reating 
into places of unexpected and unnatural 
triumph. 

Therefore Mr. Phelps, the city edi- 
tor. never knew whether to discharge 
Mr. Johnson or raise his salary and Mr. 
Johnson constantly defied him to do 
either. 

Mr. Johnson had worked his way 
through six uneasy months when the city 
editor was forced to look over his bal- 
ance sheet and try to decide whether the 
young man was a profit or a loss. He 
had a note from the auditor informing 
him with unpleasant formality that his 
pay-roll was $150 a week over that of 
the year before. He also had a spindle 
full of sharp notes from the managing 
editor calling his attention to particulars 
in which it was to be regretted that other 
papers had the better of him the morn- 
ing before. Criticism from above was an 
accepted matter of daily discipline, but 
the city editor occasionally submitted to 
it impatiently and this evening as he sat 
at his desk he felt that he had provoca- 
tion for a bad temper. There was noth 
ing propitious to Mr. Johnson when the 
city editor took up the list of reporters 
to decide which ones he would do well 
to discharge. 

It was not propitious to begin and it 
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grew less so. Mr. Sellup, the night city 
editor. came in from the copy desk. The 
wells of human kindness had long dried 
up in Mr. Sellup. He was a dour man. 

“Look at this,” he said, holding out a 
sheet of typewritten copy smudged with 
pencil marks. “Here’s Johnson’s latest. 
Not a name or an address in the mess 
right. It took Smith fifteen minutes 
checking up in the directory and running 
in to ask Johnson questions.” 

“What’s the story?” the city editor 
asked wearily. 

“Oh, the story doesn’t amount to any- 
thing but look at the copy.” 

The city editor took the sheet, in- 
spected it with interest and handed it 
back without remark. Mr. Sellup took it 
and walked away in disgust. The city 
editor made a check opposite Mr. John- 
son’s name. 

Two minutes later Mr. Sellup re-ap- 
peared, briskly. 

“The four-mile crib’s collapsed,” he 
said. 

Mr. Phelps stood up and pushed his 
chair back against the wall. The crib 
was one of the intakes of the city water 
supply, manned by a lonesome crew. 

“The four-mile crib?” he © said. 
“Where do you get that?” 

“Shattuck just telephoned from Cen- 
tral. The fire boat’s going out. Maybe 
we could get men on it.” 

Mr. Phelps took ten steps and was in 
the local room. Only a few reporters 
had come in from their night assign- 
ments. Four were at their desks. One was 
Mr. Johnson. 

“Tupper,” said the city editor quickly 
but without stress, “the four-mile crib 
has collapsed. You and Stillwater and 
Bliss catch the fire boat. It’s going out. 
You'll have to hurry. Take Johnson with 
you.” 

Tupper, Bliss and Stillwater moved 
rapidly enough to suit any city editor’s 
idea of alertness. They put on their over- 
coats as they ran down the stairs. Mr. 
Johnson trailed them. 

The night was cuttingly cold. The 
streets were wind-swept and almost 
clear of people. River and harbor were 
filled with ice. A four-mile trip out in 
the lake on a fire boat offered a prospect 
to be viewed with alarm. 
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Mr. ‘Tupper, Mr. Bliss and Mr. Still- 
water shivered and took thought. They 
were to encounter hardship. They needed 
preparation and protection. They  or- 
dered Mr. Johnson to lope ahead toward 
the river while they tarried but a minute 
in a friendly saloon and not only saved 
their lives but got some insurance in 
a bottle. 

Mr. Johnson, who knew that his life 
was not worth saving, loped on, getting 
what protection might be had in a brisk 
run. The fire boat’s siren was screaming 
up the river for a clear channel. The 
boat was under way and whistling for 
open draws. 

Mr. Johnson took thought as he ran. 
The bridge ahead of him was a swing 
and not a lift. Mr. Tupper, Mr. Bliss 
and Mr. Stillwater, running four blocks 
behind him, might have saved their lives 
but they had lost their story. Mr. John- 
son had one chance in a hundred. He 
might jump on the boat either from the 
center pier of the bridge or from the 
street side. The boat might pass close 
to one or the other. Mr. Johnson de- 
cided that if he could get to the bridge 
before it was swung out, he would take 
a chance from that side. If the boat came 
close to the pier he might jump. 

Mr. Johnson was not consciously he- 
roic. He did not want to jump from the 
bridge, not even into a feather bed. By 
crawling out on the pier he should re- 
duce the height to about ten feet but he 
did not yearn for the experience. He 
merely determined to do everything he 
could to get on the boat. That was neces- 
sary to the carrying out of his assign- 
ment. 

Up and down the river, bridge-gongs 
were rattling, bridges were swinging 
into the air, out into the stream and the 
channel was being cleared; and Mr. 
Johnson, conscious of an impelling mo- 
tive he did not like, loped on. 

The bridge policeman, looking out of 
his*shanty, saw a maniac running for 
the opening draw and came out into the 
cold to intercept him, cursing lunatics 
and suicides. Mr. Johnson dodged, 
ducked and found a footing on the 
bridge as it cleared at the far corner 
of the sidewalk. ‘The policeman yelled 
impotently, and down the street three 
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gentlemen running in great haste used 
what little breath they had in shouting. 
The fire boat was nearing the bridge. 
Mr. Johnson climbed over the railing 
and out on the center pier. The yells of 
policeman had attracted the atten- 
tion of the bridge tender. He brought 
the swing to a position in mid-stream 
and looked out of his little house. He 
saw Mr. Johnson climbing the rail and 
took after him with a rope and a life 
preserver. He also cursed suicides who 
could not wait for summer. 
The river filled 
broken ice which the tugs by dav kept 
churned up. freak of current had 
swept a clear channel towards the center 
and piled ice in blocks to the 
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tender with a rope and a life preserver 
might be considered either a nuisance or 
a provocation—but not an inspiration. 
The fire boat with its siren screaming 
was in the draw. about five feet from the 


pier. Mr. Johnson, instinctively making 
allowance for headway. jumped. The 
crew of the boat arose in astonishment 


a coil 


hose. 


as something came aboard, hitting 
of rope and rolling into a coil of 
The bridge tender stopped at the rail 
of the bridge. swore in amazement and 
went back to swing his bridge across the 
river. The bridge policeman on _ the 
south approach did the only thing, he 
could do, and collared three noisy and 
agitated young gentlemen who | 
up running 


iad come 





Mr. Johnson dodged, ducked and found a footing on the bridge as it cleared at the far corner 


south of it. The man at the wheel of 
the fire boat saw the opening and headed 
for it. 

Mr. Johnson’s fate upon him. 
The jump had a promise of success. He 
had hoped there would be at least twenty 
feet of water between him and the boat. 
That would have released him from the 
impelling motive to which he had yielded 
and which he did not like. He had no 
luck. As he saw that the distance was to 
be less than six feet he thought of his 
bed and of the folks at home and of 
General Jackson, the family cat, who 
was a wonderful jumper when a dog 
furnished a cause. 

Mr. Johnson wished he had something 
inspiring behind him. A yelling bridge 


was 


ning in great haste used what 


As Mr. Tupper, Mr. Bliss and Mr. 
Stillwater made explanations to the po- 
liceman, the fire boat bore down the 
river and out into the lake the devoted 
and possibly shattered body of Mr. Bol 
ingbrook Johnson, the only representa- 
tive of a great family newspaper to be 
on his way to the scene of a big story. 

When the policeman learned that Mr. 
Johnson was a reporter or hoped some 
day to be one he said cheerfully: “Oh, 
rats, you can all of you jump in the 
river,” and went back to the comforts of 
the little stove in his little house. 

Mr. Tupper, Mr. Stillwater and Mr 
Bliss stood in dismay at the bridge until 
they recovered sufficient composure t 
reflect that bad as their condition was 
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it could be made worse by freezing. 
They turned sadly away. Mr. Tupper 
tossed the bottle of life insurance into 
the river. It was his impression they 
had insured something that would not 
be worth saving. 

A faint hope directed them to the 
barge office. There might be a craft 
somewhere on the river with steam up. 
The barge office was closed and another 
bridge policeman told them that the 
chances of finding a tug were not worth 
considering. 

“It will take you three hours to get 
anything out of the river,” he said. 


of the sidewalk. 
little breath they had in shouting. 


Mr. Tupper, Mr. Stillwater and Mr. 
Bliss did not permit their grief to retard 
their return to the office. They went 
swiftly, men in haste. Whatever might 
be coming in their direction would only 
gain impetus in delay. 

An inexperienced cub had managed 
to get on the fire boat. He was on his 
way, dead or alive, to a big story. He 
was the only representative of his great 
family journal who had succeeded ; and 
three men of ability, experience and re- 
sourcefulness were obliged to face their 
chiefs with the explanation. 

“We missed the boat,” said Mr. Tup- 
per. Some one had to be the spokesman. 
Mr. Whitcomb, the managing editor, and 
Mr. Phelps stood in the local room. 


“We couldn’t catch it,” Mr. Tupper 
added. ‘‘Before we even got to the Dear- 
born Street bridge the boat was down 
the river.” 

Mr. Whitcomb heard this report with- 
out comment but Mr. Phelps looked at 
the three as if he sensed the presence of 
a greater calamity than the missing of 
the boat. 

“Where’s Johnson?” he asked, uneas- 
ily, as if he had a premonition that this 
young man and the calamity were closely 
associated. 

“He’s on the boat,” said Mr. Tupper 
morosely. 





The policeman yelled impotently, and down the street three gentlemen run- 


“What do mean?” asked Mr. 
Phelps. 

“He jumped from the bridge,” said 
Mr. Bliss. 

“Good Lord!” said Mr. Phelps. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Whitcomb. 

“Johnson’s on the boat,” said Mr. 
Phelps. 

“Johnson,” said the managing editor 
feebly, as if he had been given a shock, 
“Johnson—just Johnson?” 

He stood in awe before a calamity and 
then suddenly was energized by wrath. 

“For the love of Mike,” he shouted, 
“that fellow couldn’t have written two 
sticks about the ascension of Elijah.” 

Thereupon Mr. Whitcomb became 
quite insane. 


you 
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“This is the limit,” he said. “You fel- 
lows get out of here. Get busy, all of 
vou. What were you three men thinking 
of ? Why didn’t you telephone and we'd 
have had a tug by this time. Get the 
Northern Dredging Company on_ the 
line. Get Wharton Chambers at his 
home. Tell him I want one of his tugs in 
thirty minutes. I don’t care a continental 
if he has to push it. Phelps, send those 
out of the office, all of them. 
fupper, get down to the life saving sta 
tion. Bliss, you and Stillwater go down 
to the river and find something to take 
you out to that crib. Or jump in and 
men busy. Send one 


fellows 


swim. Get all these 


of them for the 
city engineer. Get 
him down here. 
Get hold of the 
water office and 
ask them why they 
didn’t know. their 
blasted old crib 
was rotten. Find 


out who those men 
were, out there, and 
send out to their 
homes for pictures. 
What in thunder 
anyway, a 
weekly farm jour 
nal? You fellows 
cet out of here and 
get busy. Johnson! 
Johnson! Oh, 
Lord!” 

“Half of those 
things are done al 
ready.” sa id the 
city editor in some 


is this, 
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heat and with a 
great deal of 
spirit. 


“Get the rest of 
them done then.” 

Reporters departed in haste. A great 
managerial exasperation coming 
into bloom, and reporters who had no 
definite instructions gladly escaped to 
the street and guessed at them. 

Mr. Sanders and Mr. Folsom, two 
care-free souls of reportorial experience 
and much philosophy, hired Kidney Bill, 
the demon cab driver, whose patient 
steed stood at the curb, to drive them 
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around the block innumerable times at 
top speed. This gave them all the pleas- 
ant sensations of going somewhere in a 
great hurry on urgent business, and was 
quite as useful to the paper in its emer- 
gency as anything they could think of. 

Kidney Bill was well satisfied. He 
was doing a piece of emergency work, 
driving recklessly around and 
never getting far from his stand. Kidney 
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Mr. Tupper, Mr. Bliss and Mr. Stillwater made explanations to the 


policeman. 


Bill disliked late night trips to far parts 
when he deposited his fare and returned 
alone. He said it made him lonesome. 

A great wrath was working on the 
third floor of one of the buildings passed 
by Mr. Sanders and Mr. Folsom every 
three minutes and they looked up at it 
cosily each time they went by, as if they 
were in comfortable quarters looking 
out at a storm. 
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Upon this wrath there fell suddenly 
a great calm. Mr. Tupper telephoned 
from the life saving station at the mouth 
of the river. The fire boat had passed 
on its return trip and had been hailed. 
There was no disaster at the crib. One 
of the men had endeavored to come 
ashore over the ice in the afternoon and 
had fallen in before he had gone a hun- 
dred yards. He had been pulled out and 
was none the worse for it. That was all. 
They had telephoned the man’s wife, 
who was expecting him. Shortly after- 
wards their telephone had been put out 
of service. Mr. Johnson was aboard the 
fire boat—condition not reported. 

Tidings of the great calm which had 
fallen on the office reached even Mr. 
Folsom and Mr. Sanders, and they 
thought it safe to return to the local 
room with Kidney Bill and write a cab 
order for $3.75 which the city editor. 
ignoring certain dark suspicions which 
came naturally to him as a knowing 
man, signed. 

Kidney Bill was sent to the fire boat’s 
dock to take off jumping Mr. Johnson, 
who presently came limping the 





into 
office. Mr. Whitcomb was waiting for 
him, 

“Are you hurt?” the managing editor 
asked. 


“Just got a few bruises and a 
wrenched ankle,” said Mr. Johnson. 
“Get Dr. Dayton, Tupper,” Mr. 


Whitcomb ordered, ‘and ask him to come 
here and examine this man. Don’t go 
home, Johnson, until he has looked you 
over. Kidney Bill will take you then. 
And Johnson, I don’t want any more 
bridge jumping while I’m running this 
paper. How'd it happen you got there 
and the others didn’t?” 

“T can run a bit faster,” said Mr. 
Johnson, ‘‘and I didn’t stop to think. I 
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caught the bridge just as it was swinging 
out and the boat came close to the pier 
because of the ice.” 

“Well, stop to think after this, John- 
son, but remember one thing. There 
never was a place anywhere at any time 
that a reporter couldn’t get to if he was 
a regular reporter and tried hard enough 
in the right way. You were a fool, but 
you were the only man on that assign- 
ment who got on the job. Good night.” 

Mr. Johnson suffered in the fright of 
his startled modesty but Mr. ‘Tupper 
soothed him. 

“Johnson,” said Mr. Tupper, “there 
are six places in the next block that a 
reporter couldn't get in if he tried all 
week in every way. Otherwise Whit- 
comb’s all right. Never mind that, but 
you gave us a square deal. Join us at 
the Dizzy after old Doc. Dayton has 
fixed you up.” 

Mr. Johnson’s acceptance was 
awkward because his joy great. 
This was social and professional pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Phelps, returning to the work of 
examining his list of reporters. found 
the check opposite the name of Mr. 
Johnson and erased it. 

Mr. Whitcomb came into his room. 

“Bill,” he asked, “who wrote that 
story for us about the dope fiend at Har- 
rison street and balled the thing up so 
we didn’t have the fact she was Felice 
Askerman, the actress.” 

“Johnson,” said Mr. Phelps with re- 
turning doubts. “He got her name 
wrong.” 

“Well, that wasn’t Felice Askerman,” 
said the managing editor. “The crazy 
woman said she was Felice and it will 
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cost any paper that printed her name a 
little pot of money. That’s as nice a libel 
suit as any lawyer would want to have.” 


























The Previous Chapters of 


“The Man and the Moment” 


RRANSTOUN CASTLE is 

one of the Highland show 

places that delight tourists. 

Michael Arranstoun, the 

last of his race, has made 

love to Violet Hatfield, a 

shallow English society woman, whose 
husband is dying, and Arranstoun 
fears he will have to marry her. To 
vet out of it he is about ready to 
vo through a marriage ceremony with 
old Bessie, his gate-keeper, when Sa- 
bine Delberg, an American girl, tum- 
bles into his sitting room and his life. 
Miss Delberg is seventeen, violet 
eyed and heiress to a fortune which 
she cannot have until she is married 
or is twenty-one. She is pursued by 
an impossible American who wants 
to marry her for her money. She is 
sight-seeing at the castle, when to 
escape the love-making of this Amer- 
ican, she runs into a passage and falls 
through a picture niche into Arrans- 
toun’s presence. They tell each other 
their troubles. One wants a wife who 
will leave immediately, and the other 


wants a husband who will do like- 
wise. So they decide to marry at 
once. But after the ceremony, Ar- 
ranstoun, overcome by his child wife's 


charm, clasps her in a masterful em- 
brace and vows she shall not go from 
him. 


The next scene of the story is laid 


at Carlsbad five years later. Sabine 
Delberg, who is known as Mrs. How- 
ard, has developed into a lovely, mys- 


terious woman with an aloofness of 
manner that is tantalizing to her many 
suitors. She is with early friends, the 
Princess Torniloni and her father, who 
only know that some mystery shrouds 
the girl’s eighteenth year, when she 
kept away from her friends. They 
believe as others do that her husband 
turned out badly and that tinal sepa- 
ration from him will be possible 
whenever she wishes. He is supposed 
to be an American. Mrs. Howard 
talks of her affairs to no one and when 
not with her friends spends her time 
at a lonely castle, Héronac, perched 
on a rock over the pounding surf of 
the rough Brittany coast. “here she 


studies and broods with only an old 
woman companion and the curé of the 
near-by 


village for company. 








While at Carlsbad, Henry Fordyce. 
closest friend of Michael Arranstoun, 
who advised Arranstoun against his 
wild, hasty marriage, meets Sabine 
for the first time. He has considered 
women only a recreation, but now 
finds that this silent, wonderful one 
is the strongest factor in his life. He 
asks her to marry him. She _ hesi- 
tates. Then she sees in a newspaper 
that Arranstoun, who has been in the 
Orient ever since finding he could not 
keep his wife, is at Ostend playing 
polo. There is a notice of his enter- 
taining guests, among them Miss 
Daisy Van der Horn, whom Sabine 
knows. She is at once jealous and 
decides to free herself from Arrans- 
toun, but does not tell Fordyce who 
her husband is. Meantime Fordyce 
has seen Arranstoun, who has trav- 
eled constantly since the day after 
his marriage five years ago, but 
doesn't want to free himself from his 
wife because she made such an im- 
pression on him then. “Did you leave 
her right after the ceremony?” asks 


Fordyce. We ge on after the cere- 
mony,” answers Arranstoun. 
Sabine goes o. her Brittany home. 


Fordyce writes that he is coming to 


visit her and is bringing a friend, _with- 
out naming him. The “friend” is Mi- 
chael Arranstoun. 


Sabine gives not the slightest indi- 
cation that she recognizes Michael. 
Ile has given Fordyce his word to 
keep hands off his friend's love affair: 
so, although Michael finds “Mrs. 
Hloward” the most irresistibly attrac- 
tive woman he has ever seen, he fol- 
lows her lead, deciding that he will 
make no move until there is some 
definite sign whether Sabine really 
loves Lord Fordyce. He sees the two 
in a very loving attitude, and departs 
at once for Paris, after leaving a per- 
functory note for Lord Fordyce; he 
also writes to Sabine, saying he under- 
stands and will begin the divorce pro- 
ceedings at once. Paris does not 
interest him, despite the presence of 
Daisy Van der Horn, so he goes on 
to Arranstoun, and spends his time 
reproaching himself for the loss of 
Sabine. A month goes by, and Sabine 
prepares to go to London to meet 


Lord Fordyce’s family. 
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N the morning before they 
left Héronac, Sa 
bine’s elderly maid. 
Simone, came to her 
with the face she al- 
ways wore when her 
speech might contain 
any reference to the 
past. She had been 
with Sabine since the 
week after her mar- 
riage, and she was a 
widow and a Parisian, with a kind and 
motherly heart. 

“Will madame take the blue despatch 
box with her as usual?” she asked. 

Sabine hesitated for a second. She had 
hever gone anywhere without it in all 
those five yvears—but now everything 
was changed. It might be wiser to leave 
it safely at Héronac. Then her eye fell 
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upon it. and a slight shudder came over 
her of the kind which people describe 
as “a goose walking over your grave.” 

She could not leave it behind. 

“T will take it. Simone.” 

“As madame wishes.” And the maid 
went on her way. 


When Sabine had reached London 
late that evening in the June of i907 
on her leaving Scotland, she found that, 
in response to the wire she had sent him 
from Edinburgh, Mr. Parsons was wait- 
ing for her at the station. His astonish- 
ment was as great as his perturbation. 

Her words had been few; her young 
mind had been firmly made up in the 
train coming south. No one should ever 
know that there had been any deviation 
from the original plan she had laid out 
for herself, With a force of will mar- 
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velous in one so young, she had con- 
trolled her extreme emotion, and except 
that she looked pale and seemed very 
determined and quiet, there was no trace 
of the furnace through which she had 
passed. 

The marriage had been perfectly 
legal, as the certificate showed, and Mr. 
Parsons, whatever his personal feelings 
about the matter were, knew that he had 
not the smallest control over her. He 
was bound to hand over her money to 
her, to do with as she pleased. 

She merely told him the facts: that 
the marriage had been only an arrange- 
ment to this end, Mr. Arranstoun hav- 
ing agreed before the ceremony that this 
should be so; that she wanted to engage 
a good maid and go to Paris as soon 
as possible, to see her friend the Prin- 
cess ‘Torniloni. 

She had decided in the train that her 
methods with all who opposed her must 
be as they used to be with Sister Jeanne 
—a statement of her intentions, and 
then silence and no explanations. Sister 
Jeanne had given up all argument with 
her in her last year at the convent. Mr. 
Parsons soon found that his words were 
falling on deaf ears. 

Sabine had cut herself adrift from 
her aunt and uncle, whom she cordially 
disliked, leaving them a letter to tell 
them that she was now her mis- 
tress, and that never meant to 
trouble them or Mr. Greenbank again. 

“It is not as if they had ever been the 
least kind to me,” she did condescend to 
inform the lawyer. “They couldn't bear 
me, really. Samuel, although he was such 
a poor creature, was far the best of 
them. Uncle was only wanting my 
money for him, and Aunt Jemima really 
detested me, and only had me with her 
because Papa left in his will that she 
had to, or lose his legacy. You can't 
think what I’ve learned of their mean- 
ness in the month I’ve known them!” 

Thus Mr. Parsons had no_ further 
arguments to use. He felt that, after 
seeing her safe to his own hotel that 
night, and helping to engage a suitable 
and responsible maid next day, he could 
do no more. 

The question of the name troubled 
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him most, and he almost refused to agree 
that she should be known as “Mrs. 
Howard.” 

“But I have told Mr. Arranstoun that 
I mean to be only that,’ Sabine ex- 
claimed, “and he didn’t mind, and”’— 
here her violet eves flashed—‘I will not 
be anything else. So there!” 

Mr. Parsons shrugged his shoulders ; 
she was impossible to deal with, and as 
he himself was obliged to go to America 
in the following week, he felt that the 
only thing to do was to let her have her 
way. And so well did he guard his 
client’s secret then and afterwards, that 
even Simone, though a shrewd French- 
woman, had never known that her mis- 
tress’ name was not really Howard. At 
the time Simone was engaged, she was 
just leaving an American lady from the 
far West, of whom Mr. Parsons knew, 
and she was delighted to come as maid 
and almost chaperon to this sweet but 
willful young lady. 

So Sabine had gone to Paris, to order 
clothes—such a joyous task—and_ to 
make herself forget those hours so ter- 
ribly full of strange emotion. Other pre- 
occupations came later; and it was then 
that she listened to Simone’s suggestion 
oft going to San Francisco. The maid 
knew the city well, and there they spent 
several months in a quiet hotel. But they 
neither of them cared much to remember 
those days, and nothing would ever have 
induced Sabine to return to the Western 
city. 


Sabine thought of these things now, 
as Simone left the room with the blue 
case, but on her journey to Paris, she 
put from her all disturbing recollections 
and rushed into the arms of Moravia, 
who was waiting for her in her apart- 
ment in the Avenue du Bois. ‘They really 
loved one another, these two women, as 
few sisters do. 

“Sabine, you darling!” the Princess 
cried, while Girolamo, kept up an hour 
late to welcome _ his 
screamed with joy. 

“Now tell me everything, everything, 
Pet,” Moravia demanded, as she poured 
out the tea. “Has the divorce been 
settled? How soon will you be free? 
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When can you get married to this nice 
I-nglishman ?” 

“T don’t exactly know, Morri—the 
law is such a strange thing; however, 
my—husband—has agreed. and begun to 
take the necessary steps by requesting 
me to go back to him, which I have re- 
fused to do.” 

“You are looking perfectly splendid. 
dear. Having all that brain stimulation 
‘vidently suits you. Wasn’t the visit of 
Lord Fordyce delightful in that roman- 
tic old castle? What did you do all the 
time? And what the friend like? 
You did not tell me.” 

Sabine stirred her tea. 

“He only stayed one night—he was 
quite a nice creature—Mr. Arranstoun.” 

“Of the castle?” The Princess was 
thrilled. “Why, darling, he must be the 
one that they say is going to marry 
Daisy Van der Horn. He has got some 
matrimonial tangle like yours, and when 
he is through with it, they say Daisy is 
certain to get him to marry her. Do tell 
me exactly what he is like. I am not over 
fond of Daisy, as you know, but she is 
a splendid specimen of dash and vim.” 

“He is good-looking, Morri—and he 


was 
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“T gathered that from all I have 
heard of him here. Old Miss Buskin, 


Daisy’s aunt—you remember the old 
orror 2—says he is ‘just too sweet.’ and 
‘that sassy’—you know her frightfully 
vulgar way of speaking—that even she 
s ‘afraid to be alone in the room with 
him!” 

“I dare say—he—looked like that ; 
he ought to suit Daisy.” And then 
Sabine felt she had been spiteful and 
tried to divert matters by asking where 
Mr. Cloudwater was. 

“Papa will be in in a moment. He 
has been dying for you to come back.” 
But the Princess had not done with Mr. 
Arranstoun yet. The Van der Horn 
coterie had rung with his exploits on 
her return from Italy, and the lurid 
picture had interested her deeply. 

“I do wish I had been at Héronac, 
Sabine; I would love to have seen that 
young man. Daisy’s aunt told me he was 
wild about her niece, and at one mo- 
ment she thought was 
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settled—it must have been after he came 
back from Brittany—and then he went 
off to England. Probably he does not 
like to speak out until he is free.” 

Sabine felt that strange sensation she 
had experienced once before, of heart 
sinking—and then, furious with herself, 
she mastered it and became more deter- 
mined than ever to carry out her inten- 
tion of growing accustomed to hearing 
of, and talking about Michael calmly 

“You are sure to meet him in Eng- 
land,” she said; “he is a great friend of 
Henry's.” 

But afterwards. when she was alone. 
resting before dinner, she deliberately 
pulled the blue despatch box towards 
her and looked at some of its contents. 
Tears gathered in her eyes, which even 
the cynical thoughts she was calling to 
her aid could not quite suppress. Would 
things have been different if she had 
been able to send Michael the letter 
which she had written to him in the 
September of 1907? The letter she had 
asked Mr. Parsons, who was in London. 
to have delivered to him, into his hand— 
and which came back to her in Paris 
with the information from the old 
lawyer that Mr. Arranstoun had left 
England for the wilds of China and 
Tibet, and might not get any letters for 
more than a year. 

She remembered how that night she 
had cried herself to sleep with misery. 
and with a growing regret at having left 
Michael, and a pitiful longing just to 
be clasped once more in his strong arms 
and comforted. Oh! the hateful. 
wretched memories! ‘To have gone ott 
at once to China like that proved his 
callousness and indifference. 

Then, in spite of herself, her thoughts 
would review all he had said to her on 


that morning in the garden. No; there 
had not been one word of meaning. not 


even any suggestion of regret that she 
practically engaged to Henry. 
There had been some faint allusion to 
people being fools and brutes when 
young, but not that they would wish to 
repair the faults they had committed 
then. 

The whole thing was plain: he had 
never really cared an atom for her. He 
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Lord Fordyce was more than delighted when she put her slender hand on his arm with pos- 


sessive familiarity as soon as they had reached the ante-room. 


But Henry did not know 


that she was aware that Michael stood where he could see them through the archway. 


had been only affected by passion even 
on the wedding night, when he was 
pouring love vows into her startled ears. 
“He was probably horribly surprised 
to come upon me at H¢éronac,” her 
thoughts now ran, “and then just 
sampled me—and went off as soon as he 
could—back to Daisy in Paris!” 
Chagrin began to dry her tears. Yes! 
she hoped he would ask them to 
Arranstoun. She would certainly go, and 


try to punish him as much as she could 


by showing her absorption in Henry, 
and her complete indifference to him- 
self. His vanity would be wounded, since 
he had owned to being a dog in the 
manger. That would be her only re 
venge—and what a paltry one! She felt 
that, and was ashamed of herself; but 
all human beings are paltry when their 
self love is wounded and the passion of 
jealousy has them in its thrall, and 
Sabine was no better or worse than any 
other woman. 
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Once more she made resolutions, firm 
resolutions, to think no more of 
Michael, either good or bad. It was per- 
fectly sickening—the humiliation and 
degradation of this man coming into her 
mind so frequently. She pulled the 
despatch box nearer to her again, and 
in anger and contempt took from an en- 
velope a brown and withered spray of 
flowers, which had once been stephan- 
otis, and with forceful rage flung them 
into the fire. 

“There! that is done with! 
lous, hateful sentiment, go !” 

And when she had shut the lid down 
with a snap, she rang for Simone and 
gan to dress for dinner, an extra pink 
flush burning in her cheeks. 


Ridicu- 


They crossed to England a week or 
~«» later. Lord Fordyce met them at 
Charing Cross, and went with them to 
the hotel. How dear he seemed, and how 
distinguished he looked! He was as ever 
i: soothing and uplifting influence, and 
hefore the evening was over, Sabine felt 
almed and happy. and sure she had 
done right in deciding to link her life 
with his. 

But it was not so with Moravia. Lord 
Fordyce had attracted her from the mo- 
ment she had first seen him, and, as 
things do during periods of time, this 
feeling had simmered unconsciously. 
(on seeing him again it had boiled up; 
ind alas! Moravia—beautiful young 
vidow and Princess—found herself ex- 
tremely perturbed and excited, and 
undoubtedly becoming deeply interested 
in the declared lover of her friend. 
lor her Henry had every charm. He was 
gentle and courteous ; he was witty, and 
calm, with that well-bred unconscious- 
ness which she adored in Englishmen, 
and which Sabine had always said irri- 
tated her so. 

It was all too exasperating because, 
with her unerring feminine instinct, she 
divined that Sabine really did not love 
him at all. If Moravia had felt that Sa- 
bine did, she could have borne it better, 
but as it was, fate was too hard. When a 
week went by, Moravia began actually 
to feel unhappy. They were continually 
surrounded with friends, and at every 
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meal had the kind of parties in which 
she once had taken such delight. People 
were just beginning to come back to 
London, and they had amusing play 
dinners and what not, and all Henry’s 
family, an intelligent and aristocratic 
band, had showered attention upon 
them. The Princess had seldom been in 
London before; she quite understood 
that but for the one particular cherry 
which she desired being out of reach, 
she could have been, to use one of Miss 
Van der Horn’s pet expressions, “‘ter- 
ribly amused.” Sabine, as the days wore 
on, and Henry’s influence grew, lost her 
feeling of unrest and grew happy, and 
heard Michael’s name without a tremor. 
lor Moravia dragged him into the con- 
versation by saving how much she would 
like to meet him after all she had heard 
of him in Paris. 

“T had a letter from him this morn- 
ing,” Lord Fordyce said. ‘He is shoot- 
ing in Norfolk at this moment, but 
comes up to town on Friday night. I 
will ask him to dine then, Princess, and 
you shall see what you think of him. 
He really is a very charming fellow, for 
all his recklessness—and I expect half 
those enchanting tales they told you of 
him are overdrawn.” 

“Oh, I hope not!’ Moravia laughed. 
“Do not disillusion me!” 

Next day, Henry told them that he 
had wired to Mr. Arranstoun, who had 
wired back that he was very sorry he 
could not dine with them on Friday and 
go to a play; so Lord Fordyce promised 
the Princess he would find another 
occasion to present his friend. 

To Henry, this week in late October 
had been one of almost unalloyed happi- 
ness, although he could have dispensed 
with the continuous parties ; still, he felt 
the Princess had to be amused, and per- 
haps in a larger company he got more 
chance of speaking to his beloved alone. 

The position of a man nearly always 
affects women, and the great and unmis- 
takable prestige, which it was plain to 
be seen Henry possessed, had added to 
his charm in both Moravia’s and 


Sabine’s eyes. It gratified Sabine’s van- 
ity. She knew this; she was quite cog- 
nizant of the fact that it pleased her. 





“In the beginning, when Girolamo devoured me with kisses and raged with jealousy, and one 
most beat me, I absolutely worshiped him; it was when he became polite, and then 
yawned, that my misery began. You will go through it, Sabine.” 
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She felt proud that she should occupy so 
exalted a place in the world’s eyes, as 
she would do as his wife. Surely all the 
great duties and interests of that posi- 
tion would make life very fair. It would 
be such peace and relief when the 
divorce proceedings could be finished, a 
less tiresome affair in Scotland, she had 
heard, than in an English court. 


When Michael Arranstoun _ got 
Henry’s wire asking him to dine, he 
laughed bitterly. There was something 
so cynically entertaining in the idea of 
the whole situation. He was being asked 
out to meet the wife with whom he was 
madly in love, and whom he was pre- 
paring to divorce for “desertion.” so 
that she might marry the giver of the 
invitation ! 

He was tempted to accept; the desire 
to see her again was growing to be 
almost more than he could bear; but 
he still had strength to refuse. And then, 
as the days went on, it seemed that noth- 
ing gave him any pleasure, and that 
constantly and incessantly his thoughts 
turned to the one subject. If there had 
been no friendship or honor mixed up 
in the thing, nothing would have been 
simpler than to sit down and write to 
Henry telling him plainly that Sabine 
was his wife, and that she must choose 
between them. But then he remembered 
that, apart from all friendship, Sabine 
had already plainly expressed her 
choice, and that he had absolutely no 
right to hold her in any way, since he 
had given her permission all those years 
ago to make what she chose of her life. 
He had not yet instructed his lawyers 
to begin actual proceedings; he was in 
a furnace of indecison and unrest. He 
would like just somehow to get Sabine 
to Arranstoun first; then, if after that 
she still showed that she loved Henry, 
he would make himself go ahead with 
the freedom scheme; but if he com- 
menced actual proceedings now, by no 
possibility could she come to Arranstoun. 
And this idea, to get her to Arranstoun, 
began to be an obsession. Just in pro- 
portion as his nature was wild and 
rebellious, so the mad longing grew and 
grew in him. 


THE MOMENT 


And it would seem that fate at first 
intended to assist him in this, for on the 
second of November the party went up 
north to stay with Rose Forster, Henry’s 
sister, at Ebbsworth, for a great ball she 
was giving for a newly married niece. 
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CHAPTER XV 


FTER he heard of the Ebbs- 

worth ball. Michael 

Arranstoun could not 

make up his mind for 

a day or two whether 

or not he ought to go. 

He had several con- 

versations with Binko 

on the subject, and 

finally came to the 

conclusion that he 

would) go. He had 

“rown so desperately 

unhappy by this time, that he cared 
no more whether it were right or wrong 

-he must Sabine. He had not 
lieved that it could be possible for him 
to suffer so woman. He must 
satisfy himself absolutely whether she 
loved Henry. 

Rose Forster had written. of course, 
to ask him to stay in the house for the 
ball—holding out the bait that she had 
two absolutely charming Americans 
coming. So Michael accepted, not with- 
out excusing himself to Binko as he fin- 
ished writing out his wire: 


see be- 


about a 


Thousand thanks. T will come. 


“T am a coward, Binko—I ought to 
have the pluck to go off to Timbuctoo 
and let Henry have a fair field, but I 
haven’t, and I must be certain first.” 


They were all at tea in the library at 
Ebbsworth when Michael arrived. He 
had motored over from Arranstoun after 
lunch. Everyone greeted him with de 
light. He knew almost the whole twenty 
of them, and most of them were old 
friends. The hostess took him over to 
the tea table. Sitting near, in a ravish- 
ing tea-gown, was Moravia. Rose For- 
ster introduced him casually, while she 
poured him some tea. 

The library was a big room with one 
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or two tall screens, and from behind 
the furthest one there came a low, rip- 
pling laugh. The sound of it maddened 
Michael, and his bold blue eves blazed 
as he began to talk to the Princess. His 
naturally easy manners made him able 
to carry on some kind of conversation, 
but his whole attention was fixed upon 
the whereabouts of Sabine. She was 
with Henry, of course, behind that 
Spanish leather screen. He hardly even 
noticed that Moravia was a very pretty 
woman, most wonderfully dressed; but 
he felt she was a powerful unit in his 
game of getting Sabine to Arranstoun, 
and so he endeavored to make himself 
agreeable to her. 

Presently, in the general move, Lord 
Fordyce and his lady-love emerged with 
two other people, and Henry came up 
to Michael with outstretched hand. And 
then the estranged husband and wife 
were face to face. 

It was a wonderful moment for both 
of them, and with all the schooling that 
each had been through, it was extremely 
difficult to behave naturally. Michael 
did not fight with himself, except to 
keep from all outward expression; he 
knew he overcome with emotion; 
but Sabine continued to throw dust in 
her own eyes. The sudden wild beating 
of her heart she put down to every rea- 
son but the true one. It was most wrong 
of Michael to have come to this party ; 
but it was, of course, done out of 
bravado to show her that she did not 
matter to him at all; so with supreme 
sang froid she greeted him casually, and 
then turned eyes of tenderness to Henry. 

“You were going to show me the 
miniatures in the next room, Lord 
Fordyce,” she said, sweetly, and took 
a step on towards the door, leaving 
Michael with pain and rage for com- 
pany. 

She had never allowed Henry to kiss 
her since that one occasion at Héronac. 
It was not as it should be, she affirmed ; 
until she were free and really engaged 
to him, she prayed him to behave always 
only as a friend. Lord Fordyce ac- 
quiesced, as he would have done to any 
penance she chose to impese upon him, 
and in his secret thoughts he rather re- 
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spected her for her decision; therefore 
he was more than delighted when she 
put her slender hand on his arm with 
possessive familiarity as soon as they 
had reached the ante-room where the 
collection of miniatures was kept. But 
Henry did not know that she was aware 
that Michael stood where he could see 
them through the archway. 

“My darling!” And he lifted the white 
fingers to his lips. Sabine had particu- 
larly beautiful hands, and they were his 
delight. She wore only her wedding-ring 
and the one great pearl Henry had per- 
suaded her to let him give her, but this 
was on her right hand. 

“Tt would mean nothing for me to 
have it on the left one, while that bar 
of gold is there,” she had told him. “1 
will only take it if you let me have it as 
a gage of friendship.” 

He was so deeply in love with her 
that there was nothing in the world he 
would not have done or left undone 
to please her. His eye followed her 
always with rapture, and her slightest 
wish was instantly obeved. Sabine was 
naturally an autocrat, and, but for the 
great generosity of her spirit, might 
have made him suffer considerably, but 
she did not, being consistently gentle and 
sweet to him. . 

“My darling!” Henry repeated, in 
the little ante-room, while his fond eyes 
devoured her face. “Sometimes I love 
you so it frightens me. My God, if any- 
thing were to take you from me now, I 
do not think I could bear it.” 

Sabine shivered as she bent down to 
look at a case of Cosways in a show 
table. 

“Nothing can take you from me, 
Henry—unless something goes wrong 
about the divorce. My lawyer arrives in 
England to-day from America, on pur- 
pose to consult me and see what can be 
done to hasten matters. My—husband— 
has not as yet started the proceedings, 
it seems.” 

Lord Fordyce’s face paled. 

“Does that mean anything sinister, 
dearest ?” he demanded, with a quiver in 
his cultivated voice. “Sabine, you would 
tell me, would you not, if there were 
anything to fear?” 


” 





THE MAN AND 

“T do not myself know what it means. 
I may have some news to-morrow. Let 
us forget about it to-night. Oh! I want 
to be happy just for to-night, Henry!” 
And she held out her hand again plead- 
ingly. 

“Indeed, you shall be.” And splendid 
and unselfish gentleman that he was, he 
crushed down his anguish, and used all 
his clever brain to divert and entertain 
her. Presently all the women went up to 
dress for dinner and the ball, and Lord 
Fordyce found Michael in the smoking- 
room. He had really a deep affection for 
Michael; he had known Michael ever 
since he was an absolutely fearless, dare- 
devil little boy, the joy and pride of his 
father, Henry’s old friend, and in spite 
of the full ten years’ difference in their 
ages, they had been the closest of allies 
until their break at Arranstoun. Then 
Michael's five years abroad had made a 
gap, bridged over now since his return. 
Lord Fordyce felt that Michael’s intense 
vitality and radiating magnetism would 
be refreshing in the depressed state into 
which his lady-love’s words had thrown 
him, so they sat down in two big chairs 
apart from the groups playing bridge 
and billiards. 

Michael was in no gentle-temper, and 
Henry was the last person he wished 
to talk to. He knew he ought not to have 
come; he knew that he ought ‘to tell 
Henry straight out and then go off be- 
fore the ball. He felt he was behaving 
like the most despicable coward; and 
yet, if it were possible for Henry never 
to know that he, Michael, was Sabine’s 
husband, it would save his friend much 
pain. He was smarting under Sabine’s 
insolent dismissal of him, and burning 
with jealousy over tlrat witnessed caress ; 
the violent passions of his race were 
surging up and causing a devil of reck- 
lessness to show in his very handsome 
face. Lord Fordyce saw that something 
had disturbed him. 

“What’s up, Michael, old boy?” he 
asked. “I haven’t seen you look so like 
Black James since you got Violet Hat- 
field’s letter and did not see how you 
could get out of marrying her.” 

Black James was a famous Arrans- 
toun of the Court of James IV of Scot- 
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land, whose exploits had been the terror 
and admiration of the whole country, 
and who was even yet a byword for reck- 
lessness and savagery. 

Michael laughed. 

“Poor old Violet!’ he said. ‘She will 
soon be bringing out her daughter. I 
saw her the other day in London; she 
cut me dead!” 

“That was an escape!” nd Henry 
lighted a cigar. ‘However, you 
know, a year after weeping crocodile 
tears for Maurice, married 
young Layard of Balmayn. So all’s well 
that ends well. She and Rose have never 
spoken since the scene when Violet read 
in the Scotsman that you had got mar- 
ried !” 

“Don’t let’s talk of it,” returned Mr. 
Arranstoun. “The whole thought of 
marriage makes me sick.” 

“Are you in some fresh 
Henry exclaimed. 

Michael put his head down doggedly, 
while his eyes flashed and he bit off the 
end of his cigar. 

“Yes, the very devil of a hole—but 
this time no one can help me with 
advice or even sympathy; I must get out 
of the tangle myself.” 

“T am awfully sorry, old man.” 

“It is my own fault; that’s 
hurts the most.” 

“IT do not feel particularly brilliant 
to-night either,’ Henry announced. 
“The divorce proceedings apparently 
have not been begun in America, and 
nothing definite can be settled. I do not 
understand it, quite. 1 always thought 
that out there the woman could always 
get matters manipulated for her, and get 
rid of the man when she wanted. They 
are so very chivalrous to women, Amer- 
ican men, whatever may be their other 
sins. This one must be an absolute 
swine.” 

“Yes. Does Mrs. Howard feel it very 
much?” And = Michael's deep voice 
vibrated strangely. 

“She spoke of it just now. Her lawyer 
arrives from New York to-day to con- 
sult with her.” 

“And she never told you a thing about 
the fellow, Henry? How very strange 
of her, isn’t it?” 
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poor she 


scrape?” 


what 
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Excitement was now rising high in both of them, and the grouse on their plates remained almost ut 


suppose?” said Michael. 
as he answered: 


Lu ra 


cleamed. 


Fordyce’s fine gray eyes 


“Ah, Michael, if you had ever loved a 
woman, you would know that when you 
really do, you desire to trust her to the 


uttermost. Sabine would tell me, and 
offered to at once if I wished, but it all 
upsets her so, it is much happier for 


‘““Yes—apparently—and one who broke a contract and rath: 
“All men are brutes when the moment favors ther 


both of us not to talk about it. Only it 
there seems to be some hitch I shall get 
her to tell me, so that I may be able to 
help her. I may see some points she 
and Mr. Parsons have neglected.” 

Michael gazed into the fire; at 
moment his worst enemy might 
pitied him. 


this 
have 
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tasted. “He was an awful brute—the owner of Arranstoun, 
gloried in the fact.” Michael laughed a little bitterly, 
and when a woman is sufficiently attractive.” 


Michael,” he answered. “I 
am not a boy, you know, to 
get over it and begin 
again.” 

Mr. Arranstoun bounded 
from his chair. 

“Nothing must be al- 
lowed to go wrong, then, 
old) man,” he exclaimed 
almost fiercely. “Don’t you 
fret. But, by Jove, we 
shall be late for dinner!” 
And afraid to trust himself 
to say another word, he 
turned to one of the groups 
near by and at last got 
from the room. He did not 
go up to his own, but on 
into the front hall, and so 
out into the night. A brisk 
wind was blowing, and a 
young, frosty moon was 
bright. He knew the place 
well, and paced a_ stone 
terrace undisturbed. It was 
on the other side that all 
was noise and bustle, where 
the large, built-out  ball- 
room stood. 

An absolute decision 
must be made. No more 
shilly-shallying. He had 
thrown the dice and_ lost 
and must pay the stakes. 
He would ask her to dance 
this night and then get 
speech with her alone, dis- 
cuss what would be best to 
do to save Henry, and then 
on the morrow go and be- 
gin proceedings immedi- 
ately. 

Then, in the anguish of 
the churning of his soul, he 
cried aloud: 

"On, God!” 

Meanwhile, up in Mora- 
via’s room, Sabine was 
seated on the white sheep’s- 


“Supposing anything were to go skin rug before the fire; she was wildly 
really wrong, Henry; it would cut you excited and extremely unhappy. 
up awfully, eh?” The sight of Michael again had upset 
And if Lord Fordyce had not been so all her fancied indifference, and shaken 
preoccupied with his own emotions, he her poise; and apart from this, the sit- 
would have seen an over-anxiety on the uation was grotesque and unseemly. She 
face of his friend. could no longer suffer it; she would tell 
“T believe it would just end my life, Henry the whole truth to-morrow and 
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ask him what she must do. His 
almost terrified her. What awful respon- 
sibility lay in her hand? But civilization 
commanded her to dress in her best, and 
go down and dance gaily and play her 
part in the world. 


love 


“Oh! what slaves we are, Morri!” she 
exclaimed, as though speaking her 
thoughts aloud, for the remark had 


nothing to do with what the Princess 
had said. 

Moravia, who was lying on the sofa 
not in the best of moods either, answered 
gloomily: 

“Ves, slaves—or savages. The truth 
is, we are nearly all animals, more, or 
less. Some are caught by wiles, and some 
are trapped, and some revel in being 
captured, and a few—a few are like me: 
they get away like a bird with a shot in 
its wing.” 


Sabine was startled. What was 
agitating her friend? 

“But your troubles are over, Morri, 
darling—your wings are strong and 
free!” 

“IT said there was a shot in one of 
them.” 


Sabine came and sat upon a stool be- 
side her, and took and caressed her 
hand. 

“Something has hurt you, dearest,” 
she cooed, rubbing Moravia’s arm with 
her velvet cheek. “What is it?” 

“No, Lam not hurt; I am only cynic- 
al. I despise our sex. Most of us are 
just primitive savages underneath, at one 
time of our lives or another; we adore 
the strong man who captures us in spite 
of all our struggles!” 
“Morri!” 

“It is perfectly true! We all pass 
through it. In the beginning, when 
Girolamo devoured me with kisses and 
raged with jealousy, and one day almost 
beat me, 1 absolutely worshiped him; 
it was when he became polite, and then 
yawned, that my misery began. You will 
go through it, Sabine, if you have not 
already done so. It seems we suffer all 
the time, because when that is over we 
learn to appreciate gentleness and chiv- 
alry—and probably by then it is out of 
our reach.” 
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“T don’t believe anything is out of 


our reach if we want it enough.’ And 
Sabine closed her firm mouth. 

“Then I wonder what you want, 
Sabine; because I know you do not 


really want Lord Fordyce; he repre- 
sents chivalry, and I don’t believe you 
are at that stage vet, dearest. In fact, 


I am sure of it.” 

“At what stage am I then, Morri?” 
her friend asked. 

“The one when you want a master. 


You have mastered everything yourself 
up to now, but the moment will come to 
you—and then you will be fortunate, 
perhaps, dear, if fate keeps the man 
away. 
Sabine’s violet eves grew black as 
night. and her little nostrils quivered. 
“T know nothing of passions, Mora- 
via.” she cried, and threw out her arms. 
“T have only dreamt of them, imagined 
them. I am afraid of them, afraid to feel 
too much. Henry will be a haven of 
rest; the moment—can never come to 
me.”’ 
The Princess laughed a little bitterly. 
“Then let us dress, darling, and go 
down and outshine all these dear, dowdy 
I-nglishwomen; and while you are sip- 
ping courtesy and gentleness with Lord 
Fordyce. I shall try to quaff gloriously 
attractive, aboriginal force with Mr. 
Arranstoun—but it would have been 
more suitable to our characters could we 


have changed partners. Now, run 
along.” 
CHAPTER XVI 
OSE FORSTER had 





felt she must not 
lure Mr. Arrans- 
toun over to Ebbs- 


worth on false pre- 
tenses; he 
very much sought 
after young man, 
and since his return 
from the wilds he 
had been very diffi- 
cult to secure; 
therefore it was her duty to give him 
one of her beautiful Americans at din- 
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was not often that Roderick 
| Craig thought of his wife. 
| After that one furnace day 
- wherein fiery anger and _ re- 
gret had almost consumed his heart, he 
put her out of his mind as com- 
pletely as if she had never been. 
A man of iron will and unusual 
mentality, his life afforded big 
achievements as compensation for 
that warm personal need of a 
woman in his home that he might 
otherwise have experienced. 

Yet as he looked at the 
his man handed him, and 
the writing—her handwriting— 
some mainspring inside of him 
seemed to stop. Over him swept 
something so subtle, so haunting. 
so poignant, so ineffable, that it 
resisted the iron will on account 
of its very elusiveness. 

But he was not in any hurry to 
pry into the contents of.that en- 
velope. Coolly and with a little 
curious wonder, he turned it over 
in his hands. And before he broke 
the seal he lighted a cigar. 

As a_sudden furious anger 
leaped alive in his heart, he tossed 
the letter to one side—only to pick 
it up again with an air of uninter- 
ested inquiry and read: 





letter 
saw 





Dear Rod- 
erick: 

I see 
by the 





fined to the house with a cold. That 

assures me of the fact that you will be 

at home when this letter reaches you— 

for 1 am going to send it by a tele- 

graph messenger boy. But it doesn’t as- 
sure me that you will read it. Wont 
you, please? As one more kindness 
to that willful, impulsive, head- 
strong creature you called 
Wife. 

(This too is an impulse; but 
never mind that.) 

I wonder if you ever recall that 
evening we became engaged? We 
had the library to ourselves. You 
had been coming to see Father 
regularly about some law-suit that 
he was carrving on, and whenever 
you came [ always made it a point 
to see you. I liked you. was only 
nineteen, and among the men I 
met, there was none like you—so 
big and capable and important. 

Here I may as well admit at 
once that I natural born 
coquette, and I did not leave my 
wiles behind when we were to- 
gether. Though, honestly, it was 
really more play than anything 
else. I knew nothing of the sterner 

stuff that men were made 

of, and as for their pas- 

sions, they were an untold 

TUT JUAN \) legend. ; 
TU Se — W ell, this 

. {evening we 

“ were alone. 
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Father and Mother did not know of 
your coming and they had gone out. I 
wasn't sorry. And you—do you remem 
ber? weren't SOrry either. From the 
very beginning we had a glorious time— 


plaving with fire, although we were in 
reality playing cards and eating choco 


lates. 

Ah, those chocolates! Another fellow 
had sent them, but we ate them. Ate 
them to the last one, which we very gen 
erously decided to share, as neither 


would allow the other to have it entir 
I was the one who did the dividing, and 
we laughed over the minute part that 








was to be your share. For I had 
promptly slipped the bigger piece into 
my own mouth. And even that other 
minute part I merrily begrudged you. 
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and stood be- 
fore you hold- 
ing it tantaliz- 
m ingly close, but 

withdrawing it 

whenever you 
tried to get it. (How infantile this 
sounds in writing. But it is the standard 
lover’s game. ) 

Io you remember, how you suddenly 
turned master, and caught me to your 
knees and covered me with kisses? And 
then suddenly we were carried into that 
region where one moves in a dream 
toward a shining goal called Matri- 
mony. 

And I liked your kisses. And I liked 
your arms about me. That hour is inex- 
pressibly linked in my memery with the 
sweetest thoughts. It wasn’t a flame or a 
whirlwind that warmed me, wrapped me 
to you, but a wonderfully thrilly feeling 
mysterious with content. (The sleeping 
princess was too drowsy to be awakened. ) 

So we became engaged. Roderick, you 
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were very lovely to me those three brief 
months. World-wisdom and wife-wisdom 
have taught me so much that seeing you 
in the spot-light of their placing I can’t 
help but feel that you really cared. 

We were married. 

Do you know something hurts me 
when I think of that little girl with the 
shining new wedding ring 
away to Palm Beach with you? She ha 


}hy 


* Zamboing 


! 
Who wen 


ever been the veriest coquette 
continuously beneath the ‘Tree — ot 
Knowledge, but of the fruit thereof she 
had an unfounded fear. 

(Poor, little sleeping princess! The 
cycle of years at which she would have 
responded to the knight’s kiss, has not 
yet run its course. ) 


I Suppose there are other | oneymoons 
such as ours. But wasn’t | perverse ? 
How I must have tried your patience: 
Still, we did have hours and hours at a 


time when the horizon held a moon 


gold-dipped in honey. Such walks 








and drives as we enjoyed! Or sitting 
on the veranda watching the moving 
panorama of gaiety. 

(Roderick, I hope you wont grow im- 
patient at my leading you along these 
time-past paths. Don’t!) 

It wasn’t until after we came home 
that the mistiness cleared from my vision 
and I came to realize that I was married 
to one of the most important lawyers in 
our city. I remember that the knowledge 
first shadowed dimly forth to me at the 
breakfast table. Just the look of you 
gave out power and force and capability. 
And your eyes—you really have very 
remarkable eves, Roderick, so cool and 
calculating. But when they looked at me 
they glowed as if warmed by fires be 
hind. And I seemed to know a swift 
wonder that unimportant little “I” 
should be able to move you so. It made 
me happy. 

Say what you like, we were happy 
those first six months in our little home. 
Even a sleeping princess, it seems, may 
get happiness out of a husband and a 
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home. Or was it that her eyes were not 
so tightly shut after all? I don’t know. 
Or perhaps— 

sut when she did wake! 

Roderick, why do men grow so deadly 
calm about their after a time? 
\Why does possession pall on them so that 
they deny all romance to the relation- 
ship? Your profession, I know, is an ab- 
sorbing one. And so absorbing it was 
that presently it began to crowd me out 
of your life. To be sure, you remembered 
me at times. But— 

I suppose if we had a child I should 
have felt your seeming neglect of me less 
keenly. My heart and my hands would 

ave been filled. But when there seems 

no hope of children and a man remem- 
ers his wife only in his elemental mo 
nents, can’t you imagine that some cor- 
roding, insidious humiliation will begin 
o creep across her days? 

I shall never forget that first half of 


Wives 







our third year—the time of the Mores- 
lale-Holland case. You were really too 
busy to know what I was doing. But it 
was just at that time that I met the man 
| am about to marry. Sheer deviltry, 
hoping to make you jealous, made me 
‘ncourage him. But you wouldn't be 
made jealous. Instead, you looked on 
unseeing, while your wife drifted along 
on that muddy stream at the end of 
which stands the divorce court. 
Roderick, there is no sense in mincing 
matters or veiling the bold outlines of 
truth: it wasn’t many months of laugh- 
ing, happy companionship on the golf 
links, in his car or motor boat, at the 
club dances, before I began to like 
Charlie Ward immensely. He was such 
a great, big, joyous boy, in spite of his 
twenty-five years, that you couldn’t be 
with him without coming under the spell 
of his personality. And he had time and 
money and looks and everything else to 
lay at a woman’s feet when he began to 
woo. From the taciturn professional of 
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thirty-eight to this simple, good-natured 
man was like being flooded with light 
after lonesome darkness. 

Oh, I laughed at his protestations at 
first! You wasn't an untutored 
child-woman any more. I had moored my 
craft in the cove called Matrimony and 
learned life's But he loomed 
above all my woman’s lore. His argu- 
ment was this: nothing mattered to you 
but your “cases.” I knew this. But I 
would retort as an invincible argument: 
“T don’t love you.” To this he would 
make reply: ‘Give me time and you 
will.” 

And I did. 

Now it doesn’t give one much of an 
opinion of the steadfastness of human 
nature to know that I slipped so easily 
from caring for you to caring for 
Charlie. Still, this was exactly what I 


see, I 


lesson. 


did. Oh, what gloriously happy days we 
had! How the sun shone! How the stars 
talked to us! 

Roderick, you and I never had any- 
thing in common really, but our mutual 
life. Charlie and I are twin souls. Our 
spirits hail and recognize each other. 
We may be—I think we are—the sort 
who take life to be a merry game that 
has replaced our childish ones. 

I don’t suppose you know that we will 
be married to-morrow. I’m sure you 
don’t. No one but Mother and the prin- 
cipals hold the secret. But I am getting 
beyond my story. I must go back. 

I got my divorce very easily on those 
grounds with which you so kindly fur- 
nished me. You really deserve praise for 
your courteousness throughout. In fact, 
you are somewhat of a superhuman, Rod- 
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erick Craig. But 
1 am not a super- 
woman. Or am I? 
‘This brings me to 








the point of my let- 
ter—and only the 
gods can classify 
me, and what this 
stands for which 
fills me. 
Roderick, Roderick. | am here 
alone, in this little white 
bed-room where | the 
ing before eur wedding day. Two 
trunks stand outside the door, 
packed for the trip to Europe. 
My bed is strewn with all those 
intimate little fripperies of lace 
and ribbon. And oh! I had just 
begun to pack them, when some 
great, overwhelming realization 
swept me, washed over me, until 
I felt as if I had been dipped in 
liquid fire. An elemental thing 


same 


sat even- 





it was like a hand laid on my 
naked heart that crushed it and 
sent all the blood to burn my 
skin. 

Roderick, here in this little 
white room, I am realizing for 
the first time that I have been 
your wife. Here, where I 


dreamed dreams and saw visions 
before you and I joined hands, 
I am realizing that another man 
will me. And I cannot 
understand it, but my _ flesh 
creeps. My soul shudders. God 
help me! 

I don’t know what to make 
of it all. Not even thinking of 
all the women who have married 
and married—and even married 
again, helps me. Nothing helps 
me. I have looked at my face in 
the mirror, trying to laugh away 


possess 


such hysterical prudishness; but my 
eves only grow dim and _ the blood 


pounds in my temples. I have read over 
Charlie’s letters, with their tender mes- 
sages of love, but no will of mine could 
keep my mind from struggling back to 


that illuminating torch of fact. 


I suppose these things don’t mean any- 
thing to a man. But Roderick, as there 
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went 
blingly he reached for a telegraph blank. 
Stupidly, almost, he wrote that word for 
which she had asked, and watched his 
pen trail on. As IVelcome formed itself, 
a great light broke on his face. But when 


I am half franti 
Perhaps I don't 
know what love is! 
Perhaps I am just 
a little 
filled with 
bilities that are be 
yond her compre 
hension! But 
while I know that 
I must, I feel that I cannot go on 
Roderick, help me! My soul 
cries to you with a_ thousand 
tongues. Save me! Please, please! 
I look no farther. I ask nothing 
more. But the wife in me—your 
wife—cannot, cannot— 
Roderick, in the name of those 
days when you loved me, I im 
plore you. If you can, if there 
remains one little flicker of 
thought for me, call me _ back. 
That’s all—just that. I know \ 
don’t care for me—how c 
you? And I don’t know whon: 
care for or whether I care for 
anyone. Love is a pigment that 
has suddenly from the 
picture of Life. The great gray 
blur before me has only that one 
bare, elemental f marked all 


nobody 


sensi 





even 


gone 


fact 
over it: I am still—your wife. 

BESSIE. 
P. S.—Send me one little word: 
Come. 


sheet fluttered to 
the floor, the man’s hands 
clenched themselves spasmodic 
ally. He actually seemed to choke 
back a cry. A’ savagery in 
his soul worked with such agony 
it seemed to congeal his blood. 
Five full minutes of this he 
lived through. Then suddenly his 
form relaxed. The look of battle 
out of his distorted Trem 


As the last 


face. 


he had dispatched the note, he suddenly 


is a God in Heaven, I swear to you that 


leaned his head in his hands and let the 
tears cool his fevered eyes. 


Yes, even a big man weeps at times. 
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“Yes, I'm sick,” snapped Jeannette, 
“sick of seeing you.” 
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Ek venture to sav that you 


powerful in tts meaning than this. 
the reports of vice commissions ever written, 
subjects of modern life, and does tt in the most natural fashion, 


Mever 


have read a piece of fiction more 

It tells more of actual fact than all 
It deals with the biggest of all 
You caw t fail 


to be interested, and tt may jolt you into asking some new questions of life. 


=~ LAUER’S department store is 
K | the kind that half of the world 
', hurries into, and the other 

—— half hurries past. Most of its 
customers wear shawls for headgear and 
hardly know an aigret from a_tooth- 
brush. Klauer’s aisles are narrow. Its 
elevators are small. 

If by chance, you, who do not patron- 
ize Klauer’s, mistake its entrance for 
that of the art shop next door, you in- 
stinctively, after a threshed, squeezed, 
chopped way, back out, and count your 
elbows and hips, fearing one might be 
lost. And forever after you dream of 
germs and germicide, and keep fearful 


watch on yourself for symptoms of ty- 
phoid or tuberculosis. For from Klauer’s 
welcoming front litter of jewelry priced 
from seven cents up, past a malodorous 
fagade of shirts, shoes, shawls, go-carts 
and optical goods, to a rear heap of 
hardware priced from seven cents down, 
you can smell every smell that ever grew 
in sweatshop, basement, bakery or tene- 
ment cellar. Onions, fried, boiled and 
spoiled ; garlic in all its untamed stench ; 
the nauseous perspiration and the fetid 
breathings of humans to whom clean- 
ness is as alien as walls of chalcedony— 
you gurgle “Faugh!” as you fight a 
way out, 
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Jeannette Soper had worked so long 
at Klauer’s that clean air felt wishy- 
washy to her nostrils. And at that she 
wasn’t so very old. Early in the day, 
with her light reddish hair still flat from 
morning combing, before her face had 


taken on the sales-woman’s inevitable 
wrangle of expression, she could claim 
the under side of twenty. Later in the 
day, when rush and crush had frowsled 
that light red flatness and her face was 
a frowning white sneer, she was claimed 
by near-thirty. So perspicacious people 
put her at twenty-three or thereabouts, 
which was correct. 

Curiously enough, when Jeannette 
looked youngest and least tired, she was 
least attractive. She was never pretty. 
Complexion so whitish that it hinted at 
pastiness, light gray, usually stolid gray 
eyes, and hair of an uncharming washed- 
out red made a quiescent chromo of wan- 
ness which was so depressive that the 
small charm of youth was offset. That 
depressiveness of feature and expression 
was hard to classify. You could lay it 
to a food-stinted childhood or a moral- 
stinted girlhood, and not be sure that 
either guess was correct. It was a strange 
older-than-age look ; and it repelled you. 
if you were not of Klauer’s. It suggested 
cellar-grown plants, pale, morbid things. 
Mort Keiler, Klauer’s buyer of silks. 
after meeting Jeannette in the grayness 
of an early foggy morning’s wan artist- 
ry, had once opined to Boombs, the 
manager, that the young lady had a 
fancy for needlework—hypodermic. 

Mort was wrong, however. That fancy 
had belonged to Jeannette’s father, now 
green-molding in some unknown grave- 
yard. Her only share in the pleasures of 
morphia was a legacy of shrunken cor- 
puscles and too taut nerves. 

But, for all her pale featuring, no one 
ever made the mistake of classing Jean- 
nette among the undesirables of woman- 
kind. Not Boombs, or Peter Morrissy 
of the optical department, or Mort 
Keiler. For when a few hours of Klau- 
er’s aisles had frowsled her hair to car- 
roty awryness ; when her light gray eyes 
had taken on a darkling glare of impa- 
tience at Klauer’s stupid customers and 
stupider salesgirls (four-fifty a week 
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does not get super brains) ; when her 
quiescent wanness was lost under a hot, 
red, line-jumbled flush (Klauer’s poi 
sonous atmosphere beats rouge at rouge’s 
own game)—why, then Jeannette be 
trayed plainly what she was: a lea 
little dynamo of passion, nerves an 
temper. 

Humanity is always interested in 
human dynamos. Man can forgive a 
woman any crime but stolidity. And 
Mort Keiler’s big, good-looking bulk 
made bulkier by protuberant black eyes, 
massive waitscoat and a huge seal ring— 
squeezed a frequent way to Jeannette’s 
vicinity. Peter Morrissey sent a hungry 
glance after her. And Boombs himself, 
who, after twenty years of hiring in 
ferior helpless help, was about as im 
pressionable as the steel-ribbed, max 
adam-coifed roof of a subway, made 
only feeble and perfunctory objection 
at her annual request for a_ raise. 
“You're getting more now than anyon 
else—” 

Jeannette held modesty one of 
least of virtues. “I’m worth more,” 
composedly sneered. 

She was worth more, and she got it, 
and she earned it: a trio of predications 
which seldom stand together. And by 
virtue of earning it, and getting it, and 
knowing—out loud—that she was worth 
it, she had acquired a certain wiry nag 
ging authority over the other salespeop|« 
—men as well as girls. For the power 
of personality is potent, whether it ema 
nates from a Cleopatra who lounges 
under a cloth-of-gold canopy in a purple 
sailed barge with oars inlaid with silver, 
or from a skinny, slangy, naggy, cock 
sure, insolent-tongued, reddish-haired 
salesgirl with a purple-backed cash-book 
and a tin-tipped lead pencil. 

In a place where Laura Wrenn of the 
hosiery got only six-fifty a week—and 
Laura had been head of that section 
more years than she had fingers—nine 
dollars and twenty-five cents jingled 
Jeannette into the realm of plutocracy. 
But no one accused Boumbs of partiality. 
For if the day’s camel-humping of trade 
made it expedient for him to move 
Laura from the low repose of hose to 
the high rush on go-carts, she was as 


the 


she 
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flustered as a red ant in a black ant’s 
kitchen. Whereas Jeannette had the plas- 
ticity of tongue and brain that could 
run a switchboard one hour, demonstrate 
a new talcum powder the next. sell hard- 
ware for an interval. take the timekeep- 
er’s booth for intermission and oversee 
a dozen under-salesgirls the while. 

And the lesser personalities envied 
Jeannette—as perhaps a red ant envies 
its huge black relative for bigver 
mandibles. They envied her the bigger 
envelope and the versatility that won it; 
they envied her inherent knack of wear- 
ing a fifty-nine cent cottony silk shirt- 
waist with a poise that belongd to a five- 
dollar-and-ninety cent medel, and they 
envied the inherent cocksureness of 
tongue that wavered not at Boombs or 
old pursy, peeved Klauer himself. But 
more than all else they envied her the 
happy intimacy which she enjoyed with 
Mr. Mortimer Keiler. That intimacy, so 
to speak, put the seal of authenticity on 
Jeannette’s importance. From a mere 
pert, clever, homely salesgirl, it alchem- 
ized her into a lady of quality. For 
earth’s buyers are its most petted and de- 
ferred-to children—whether they pro 
cure dreadnaughts for or offices from 
their country; collect torchon lace for a 
department store, or the old world’s old 
masters for the new world’s newly rich ; 
whether they pass on a ruby for a rajah 
or ponder if a carload of delayed ba- 
nanas is too mushy for even West Madi- 
son Street’s undelicate taste. 

Mort Keiler glittered in Klauer’s like 
a Tungsten among tallow dips. And 
Klauer’s listened enviously when, about 
every fourth afternoon, while dust and 
customers and fetid air were at their 
thickest, he paused by Jeannette, and, 
laying thick, white, glossy-nailed fingers 
just where her short black sleeve ended 
on her thin, colorless arm, said: ‘Well, 
kiddo, it’s a rest for sore eyes to see your 
carrot top in this mob of wops. Mately’s 
to-night, eh? Meet me on the—”’ 

Quite likely, after Cleopatra had 
spent several hours getting into the cor- 
rect regal posture in the gilded, purple- 
sailed barge, and had nagged a score 
of slaves into nervous prostration before 
the cloth-of-gold canopy was so adjusted 


Its 
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as to cast the right shimmery shadow on 
her jeweled hair, she yawned at Anto- 
ny’s approach and pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in the silver inlay of an oar. 

Jeannette, from under light red lashes 
Mort’s big bulk five away. 
When he paused by her, she was ab- 
sorbed usually in sharpening her lead 
pencil. And she interrupted him with an 
insolent, “Say. do you think I got time 
to comb my hair every time you rumple 
it? Stand back—vyou’re blocking the 
aisle so the lady can’t reach them two- 
for-a-quarter point de Venise collars! 
This isn’t a prairie, you know.” 

“—-corner at cight-fifteen.” Mort  fin- 
ished as he wriggled from the lady’s 
Way. 

“Maybe,” Jeannette yawned. “But 
maybe I'll be too tired. If I’m not there 
by nine-fifty, don’t wait any longer, 
‘cause I wont be coming.” 

Nevertheless, at not later than eight- 
twenty, Jeannette Was at the corner des 
ignated—as she secretly, and Mort satis- 
fiedly, and Peter Morrissy sadly, and the 
more perspicacious part of Klauer’s en- 
viously, knew all along that she would 
be, in spite of her flippant pretence that 
Mr. Keiler’s attentions simply bored her 
to death. In confidence to Laura and oth- 
ers, she laved this inconsistency of pre 
tence and action with the excuse that he 
certainly could treat a lady as a lady 
likes to be treated. 

But she did not pretend to be bored 
by Peter Morrissy’s attentions. By them 
she was disgusted. Vixenishly, royally 
disgusted. “Him!” she sniffed to Laura 
and all others within hearing. No Cleo- 
patra ever sniffed at groveling commoner 
with more regal scorn than Jeannette 
exhaled that pronoun. “Him—a_ chap 
that can’t tell a cinder from a car- 
buncle!” 

The truth was, Peter was an optician 
by accident and at an hour’s notice. And 
so he met the usual reproach meted out 
to accidents. The former incumbent of 
the optical department had departed in 
a huff and in the middle of the day 
because Boombs caught him selling the 
nineteen cents eyeglasses for thirty-nine 
and pocketing the increase, which, he 
held, did not logically belong to 
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Klauer’s. Seven women at the time were 
trying on spectacles. Boombs ploughed 
madly around for a substitute. Some one 
told him that a packer in the basement 
had the same high-boned, Cromwell- 
nosed profile as a certain widely adver- 


Jeannette saw Mort's big bulk five aisles away. 
When he paused by her, she was absorbed in 
sharpening her lead pencil. And she inter- 
rupted him with an insolent, “Say, do you 
think I got time to comb my hair every time 
you rumple it? Stand back—you're blocking 


the aisle so the lady can’t reach them two-for-a- 


quarter point de Venise collars. This isn’t 


prairie, you know.” 


tised oculist who maintained a gorgeous of- 
Boombs 
jumped at the profit to be culled by such 


fice a little way down the street. 
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the complaint desk that Peter had diag- 
nosed a sty as a cataract. Klauer was 
more tolerant than Klauer’s. The latter 
rolled Peter in ridicule and despised 
him. The former merely fined him th« 
day’s pay, and ordered him under fear 





facial coincidence, boosted Peter upstairs, asf 
showed him which gold rims were all tin and which may 
. ; ‘\ fe 
half steel, and told him to get busy. Bit 
e ra Ag 


A boost is not always so pleasant as you would 
infer from the optimistic pamphlets of advice which 
the kings of wealth and industry laboriously indite 
for ambitious young men. ‘The obscurity of the pack- 
ing room had been peaceful. The honor of being an optician, 4 
uncredentialed by anything but a profile, was cruelly spiked 
with woe. In less than two hours, a wild-eyed woman wailed at 
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ful penalty to stick to the safe astigma- 
tism which is commoner than the house 
fly and whose airy mention furnishes an 
alibi for any depth of optic ignorance. 

Peter bowed a shamed head under the 
ridicule which Klauer’s cast at him, but 
he took astigmatism for his watchword 
and Jeannette as the focus for his own 
orbs. And Jeannette was so annoyed— 


for who wants the belittling tag of a 
dunderhead’s admiration? —that she 
sniffed to Laura and sputtered at Peter, 
who bore it with donkeyish meekness, 
and finally, over a round, malt-odorous 
table in Mately’s café, she complained 
to Mort Keiler. 

“Honest, I don’t think he ever quits 
staring at me! And ’most every night he 
follows me out of the store—” 

“T’ve noticed it,” observed Mr. Keiler. 

A tiny flame of satisfaction curled it- 
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self in Jecannette’s demurely downcast 
eyes. She continued plaintively: ‘He 
makes me nervous! You know some fel- 
lows think, when a girl aint got no rela- 
tions, they can hang after her whether 
she likes it or not, and force their atten- 
tions on her. Sometimes I’m—I’m really 
afraid of him.” From under her lightish 
red lashes Jeannette demurely recon- 
noitered. Was Mr. Keiler disturbed ? 
No noticeable signs of disturbance 
outcropped on Mr. Keiler’s placid coun- 
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tenance. Amiably he drained his stale 
remnants of a glass of Milwaukee’s 
worst, and then beckoned the waiter for 
another. And at the same time he wafted 
a tender glance past the waiter—and 
incidentally Jeannette—to a flashy, red- 
lipped little yellowhead who had just 
wafted him a tender glance over her 
anemic escort’s ready-to-wear shoulder. 

And then Mr. Keiler ungallantly re- 
marked: “Oh, I guess you don’t need a 
bodyguard! I guess you can take care of 
yourself, my dear!” He laughed loudly. 
“Ha-ha! Jeannette pulling the I’m-a- 
tender-young-flower spiel!” 

Into Jeannette’s low-lidded eyes came 
a look not pleasant to see; so it was as 
well that her lids stayed low and Mr. 
Keiler therefore could not see it. It was 
as sharp as a hypodermic point, as bitter 
as quinine, as hateful as an asp’s beady 
stare. But she threw off timidity and 
plaintiveness as a burglar with a sack 
of silver plate necessarily throws off all 
pretence of being a late-homing family 
man when a hound and two policemen 
have treed him. She laughed. It was not 
a pleasant laugh. “Yes,” she admitted. 
“T guess I can take care of myself—with 
Peter. Or,” —pertly—‘with anyone else.” 

“You're dead right you can,” lazily 
emphasized Mort. “And He 
paused to throw a disappointed glance 
after the small yellow-head who was 
trailing her anemic escort out of the 
place; then he continued: “Haven't we 
stretched this getting-acquainted stuff 
over plenty of time?” His voice was 
petulant. 

Jeannette didn’t understand. She 
blandly wanted to know what Mort 
meant. Good gracious, she thought they 
were already as well acquainted as two 
people could get in six months, which 
was the length of time that Mort had 
been attached’ to Klauer’s. Hadn’t he 
possessed himself of all the main items 
of her biography, from her mother’s 
death, ten years back, to that last fracas 
with her landlady, two days back, when 
that waspish individual said she’d thank 
her lady roomers to remember that a 
bath-tub and a laundry were two differ- 
ent articles of furniture and not to be 
used for the same. 


say—” 
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“Oh, you know what I mean, all 
right,” interrupted Mr. Keiler. He 
crossed his arms lazily on the round oak 
table so that the seal-ringed hand lay 
uppermost, and smiled knowingly at 
Jeannette. 

Jeannette flung up the ramparts of a 
mighty bluff. She smiled back with such 
innocence that you might have thought 
—if you were not of Klauer’s—that it 
was not Jeannette at all, but a younger, 
gentler, prettier girl. ‘Honest,’—nery 
ously—*‘] don’t know—” 

Mr. Keiler laughingly sneered four 
one-syllabled words that smashed the 
rampart into kindling wood. “Aw, yes 
vou do,” he averred. “You know exactly. 


And let’s cut out the hot air. You’ve 
held me off quite a while—” 
Jeannette’s temper seldom _ stayed 


down when it wished to rise. And now 
it shot up like the flame from a match- 
touched, kerosene-drenched heap of 
kindling wood. “Maybe you think you're 
wasting your time !’’—haughtily. 

Haughtiness was a favorite weapon at 
Klauer’s. Argumetnative customers sub 
sided when rapped by it, and Jeannette 
by much use had become an expert. But 
haughtiness did not make any more im- 
pression on Mort Keiler than a window 
glass lens on the many miles between 
earth and Arcturus. At first he didn’t 
even compliment it by resentment. He 
laughed. 

“Qh, that’s rich,’—jeering. “Hand 
ing me the high and mighty I-don't 
know-what-you-mean-sir! Say !’—with 
sudden sense of injury—‘‘what do you 
think I am? A boob? A rube who can’t 
tell silesia from satin? As for wasting 
my time—I’ve never done that vet. | 
don’t mind,”’—more amiably—‘‘letting 
a girl string me along for a while. | 
never did care for chickens so tame that 
they hop to roost on your shoulder at 
first sight—” 

“Aint he the monologuist ?” Jeannette 
pertly asked of a pretzel. 

“And so I haven’t yelped,” he con 
tinued pleasantly, ‘“‘when you've streaked 
into that red-brick rooming house every 
night before a fellow could scarcely 
shake hands with you. And I’ve let you 
lead me to the street cars instead of a 
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taxi—which isn’t so blamed secluded, 
my dear, as you imagine. And I’ve let 
you hold out for meals and drinks here 
in the open instead of in  there.”—he 
noddd at the east wall, which 
punctuated by closed doors—‘‘where any 
sensible girl would rather eat—” 

“Any time,” interrupted Jeannette, 
“that it gets monotonous spending the 
evening with me, “why, say so. and find 
another lady with tastes more like your 
own.” Her voice was loftily indifferent. 
But her small. colorless fingers furiously 
worked a pretzel into mushy dough. 

“Oh,’—pleasantly—‘it hasn't been 
monotonous—yet.” The pause was sig- 
nificant. ‘But,’—another — significant 
pause—“enough’s enough.” 

“Maybe you think,” Jeannette began 
uncertainly. 

“Think?” Mort Keiler laughed gen- 
tly. ‘Don’t you imagine for a second 
that I’m so slow I have to stop to think. 
Did you think that you were taking me 
in?” 

Jeannette’s eyes were downcast. Her 
small, colorless fingers picked at the 
mushy pretzel. Slowly the flippant lines, 
the pertness, went from her face, leaving 
it pasty. She scowled. When Jeannette 
wore a sullen scowl. she was no more 
desirable than an ugly. fighting little cat. 
And as her scowl blackened. and more 
of a cankerous disappointment crept out 
from the concealed recesses of her heart 
to the open of her face. there to lay its 
ugly. sullen shadowing on that pasty 
colorlessness. a sudden amusing suspi- 
cion popped into the watching Mort's 
head. Why, the conceited little baggage 
must have been expecting to marry him! 

Which was precisely what Jeannette 
had been expecting. An authority and an 
Obeisance that began in Klauer’s and 
ended there, had misled her. Jeannette 
had come to overestimate her importance 
to men and to the world. 

She looked up in time to see him sup- 
press a grin. She read him as he had read 
her. “Oh—I hate you.” she choked, a 
catty, vixenish choke. 

Mort laughed, as at a joke. “Oh, no, 
you don’t,”—comfortably. 

If you are of Klauer’s, where dust 
and pennies are the essences of life, and 
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morality and soap are super-flummeries, 
nice if circumstances enable you to keep 
a stock on hand, but not necessary to 
existence, you early learn to call a spade 
a spade, and not a gold-bowled sugar 
shell or a silver butter knife. Klauer’s 
does not train you, or give you the 
emotional patience, to wander leisurely 
through that verbal esthetic maze which 
is distinguished by such labyrinthic 
word-paths as the call of hungry soul 
to hungry soul and the super-morality of 
immorality. At Klauer’s, you either keep 
to the scrubby outer edge of slangy. un- 
meaning chaff, or you take a straight 
plunge through to the cleared center of 
plain speaking. 

“I’m straight,” said Jeannette pres- 
ently. She looked anxiously from under 
her light lashes to see what effect the 
announcement had. 

Whatever she expected, she was dis- 
appointed. It had none. 

“Are you ?”’—indifferently. 

“Don’t you believe me?’ Her voice 
was as sharp as the edge of a steel blade. 
But the sharpness had that fine quiver 
which is possible only to fine real steel. 

“Sure.”’—unhelievingly. “But.” — he 
laughed — ‘‘what if you are?” Mort 
Keiler belonged to that astute class who 
believe in squelching unwarranted hopes 
at the outset. 

“Oh!” Jeannette choked back what- 
ever she intended to say. She rose, pulled 
out a piece of chamois and fluffed it 
vigorously over her face. You do such 
things publicly at Mately’s. And then 
Jeannette carelessly guessed that it was 
time for her to be rooming-houseward 
bound. She had forgotten her key, and 
her landlady was not in the humor 
which stood for clambering out of bed 
towards midnight to admit a forgetful 
lady roomer. Mort acquiesced with the 
amiability of a man who knows that he 
will have his way later if not sooner. 

The next morning, Jeannette was not 
of pasty mien. And it did not need the 
crowds and the close air to turn her 
into a dynamo of nerves and temper. 
Her eyes glittered so that their color 
was a secondary and unnoticed item. 
Her very hair seemed to glint with irri- 
tation. For morning greeting she flung 
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at Laura: “Say, the person that  bor- 
rowed my last long pencil better hand 
it back in a jiffy—or there'll be some- 
thing doing!” Laura hastily handed it. 

Later, Jeannette told a gay, gabby new 
girl that Klauer’s not a_ Kattee- 
klatsch. If she didn’t swallow her vocal 
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blocks to teach him. Old Klauer was so 
furious that he would have fired her on 
the spot, but that he knew she would 
then go buy the blocks for the board. 
The threat leered from her eves. 

Peter paused in a lumbering bashful- 
ness to say, “You look sick, Miss Soper! 
Once I came down with fever—” 

“yes, Pm snapped Jeannette. 
“Sick of secing you!’* Verily, Jeannette 
not whom sweeteneth. 


sick,” 


SOTTOW 


was 


one 





“Think?” Mort Keiler laughed gently. “Don't 
you imagine for a second I'm so slow I 
have to think. Did yo think that 
you were taking me in?” 


chords, an empty pay envelope would 
swallow her. She told a dreary, inert old 
girl that it was not the anteroom of a 
mausoleum. For heaven’s sake, untie ker 
vocal chords from that knot of silence 
if she wanted to sell anything. 

She met old Klauer in a corridor and 
told him that if he didn’t learn pretty 
soon how to spell ventilation, the health 
board would be along with spelling 


Nor did she belong to that poet-sung 
band of those whose natures are rend- 
ered purer than the purest leaf lard by 
the pangs of unfortunate love. Sorrow 
puckered Jeannette’s already puckered 
disposition. 

Whenever she saw, or thought she 
saw, a big, good-looking bulk squeezing 
down an adjacent aisle, she looked in 
the opposite direction. It was wasted 
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avoidance. Mort left her strictly alone. 
Klauer’s watched and wondered. But 
no one had the audacity to ask Jean- 
nette. 

One night she met Mort in the cleva- 
tor. “Still a perfect lady?” he bantered. 
The cynical unconcern of the question 
and of the smile that accompanied it im- 
plied that Mr. Keiler could fill his life 
even if he never saw Miss Soper again. 

Jeannette scowled. Peter also hap- 
pened to be in the elevator. and being 
the sort of dunderhead who shared a 
conversation whether invited or not, he 
said officiously : “She's the one best bet 1 
know!” Jeannette transferred her scowl 
to him. She did not care for his parti- 
sanship. And at the moment she hated 
both men equally, the one for his be- 
littling smile and the prosperity that 
emanated from his big. well-garbed bulk, 
the other for his admiring smile and the 
long. lumbering failure that he was. 

‘Two days later, Mort paused beside 
her to suggest Mately’s that evening. 
Vriumph flickered under  Jeannette’s 
light lashes. But she hid it and yawned : 
‘I'm tired. Been up late every night.” 

“Oh no, you haven't,” contradicted 
Mort with a laugh. “Don't hold a 
vrudge, kiddo.” ‘There was a caressing 
tenderness to the appellation. Jeannette 
vielded to it. But Mr. Keiler did not 
spend a pleasant evening. 

Jeannette munched his oblation of the 
choicest items on Mately’s wine list and 
bill of fare. and in ungrateful return 
told him demurely that a certain party 
in the last week had told her that Mort 
Keiler knew very little more about silks 
than Peter Morissey knew about spec- 
tacles. ‘The last purchase of supposed 
messaline was about the fiercest that this 
party had ever seen at that price. She 
withheld the name of the party. Laura’s 
name was not one to carry weight with 
Mr. Keiler or anyone else. 

Mort got angrier than Jeannette had 
hoped or expected. Love and passion and 
all such subjects were forgotten in a 
fierce outburst of rage. 

Jeannette was much surprised. She 
had not known that he was so sensitive. 

“Who said it? Vl make that party 
eat his words! What’s his name?” he 
spluttered. 
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Jeannette suppressed a pleased smile. 


“It was told to me in confidence.’— 
gently. 


’ 


“Well, vou take it from me.” snorted 
Mr. Keiler, “IT can buy! And whoever 
says I can't is a bunch of smoke!” He 
changed the subject. but Jeannette 
harked back later. 

“Maybe.” —solicitously—your 
are faling vou!” 

Mr. Keiler’s eves glared at her. “My 
eyes are as good as some folks’ tongues.” 
he said heatedly. “And that’s saying 
something.” 

For several weeks, Mort Keiler and 
Jeannette plaved with passion, 
pique, attraction and spleen. He neg 
lected her. She was indifferent—appa 
rently. Then he advanced with a care 
less invitation, or rather proffer of his 
company. She — accepted 
flaunted it back sometimes; she em 
ploved just enough interlude of refusal 
to scrape the edge from his certainty of 
her ultimate succumbing. 

Some days Jeannette’s light gray eyes 
were hot rims of anger. Some days they 
were cold slits of passionless apathy. — 

“What are you thinking about so 
much lately?” Laura asked one day. 

“Me? I’m thinking ‘What of it?” 
Jeannette answered shortly. 

“What of what?” 

“What of — everything—anything 
nothing 2” Jeanette retorted nonchal 
antly. “And I’ve about come to the con 
clusion that there’s nothing to— 
nothing.” 

“fT don’t know what you're talking 
about,”’—puzzledly. 

Jeannette abandoned cryptic utter 
ances and eleven shawled ladies from 
sunny Italy who desired a ten-cent tur- 
quoise necklace, and applied metaphor 
to Laura’s understanding. 

“Laura, which is the most important 
part of a picture, the background or the 
foreground ?” 

“Why. I don’t know!” 

“Of course you don’t,’—savayely. 
“And I suppose you don’t know either 
that you and I and our kind have got 
only the background: a gray. skimped, 
dusty, monotonous background, and if 
we try to daub in a foreground, people 
throw up their hands in horror—and say 


ELS 


chess 


sometimes, 
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cugenics will cure such atrocious 
in art!” 

laura was stupid but not dense. “I 
she said gently. “But when you 
have to see it day after day, till vou die, 
a n.onotonous background is casier to 
endure than—a horrible foreground.” 

Jeannette was not listening. She 


taste 


know,” 


Was 


distracted by Peter, who said carnestly : 


“Do you know, I’ve been watching you 
for some time, and every day those two 
little up-and-down wrinkles between 


your eves get deeper—” 

“Don't fret yourself about other peo- 
snapped jeannett 

“and I know you're not old enough 
to have wrinkles,” pursued 
Peter, “so it’s a sign you need glasses. 
And you better get ’em right 

“Tisten to the bunch of 
mocked Jeannette. “And I 
should run right over with my 
pay and let you change it into double 


ple’s belongings,” c. 


equably 


away.” 
learning!” 
suppose | 


W eck’s 


lens-—’ 

“No,” Peter said gently, “Td be 
afraid to trust my skill on your eyes.” 
He emphasized “your” affectionately. 


“But there’s an oculist down the 
strect—” 
Jeannette rudely walked away. 


“Ninny!” she commented to Laura. 
Peter heard her, and he flushed. 

It was during one of Mort’s intervals 
of neglect. ‘The interval lasted longer 
than its predecessors. And when finally 
Mr. Keiler desired to end it, Jeannette 
was piqued into retaliation. For a week 
she was too tired to go any place but to 
her room and to bed. When Mort paused 
beside her in the late afternoon, she 
stretched her thin white arms high over 
her frowsled reddish hair and yawned 
in his face. And the hot fire of her 
cheeks, the impudent pursing of her red 
lips, the flaming light of her vibrantly 
alive lies gave impudent denial to her 
yawn. 

And then, when Mr. Keiler had so 
gorged himself on humble pie that his 
emotional digestion was impaired and 
his entire big, good-looking bulk palpi- 
tated with a take the red- 
haired bundle of insolence and shake 
her, or pummel her into  insensibility, 
Jeannette blandly capitulated and 
agreed that Mately’s fell upon her ears 


desire to 
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as the cool trickle of water upon desert 
sand. Mort hurriedly squeezed away 
from the counter before she could chan 
her mind or guess his elation. 

Phat evening Jeannette was as gently 
coy as a rose bending tly to a 
bumblebee’s kiss. Her small. colorless 
hands lay relaxed and still on the table. 
Her eyes were no longer impudent, but 
softly, tenderly gray; they 
wistful light of immed by 
drifting white-gray clouds. [1 were 


of Klauer’s, you wouldn't have believed 


reluctan 


lowed with 
slowed with 
, . 
the stars ad 


vou 


that it was Jeannette at all. that gentle 
bashful, sweet virl. Mort Keiler hard] 
believed it, and his 
with triumph. 

And when Jeannette had 





breath came fast 


gently, bash 


fully called passion to every fiber. of 
Mert Keiler’s big. bulky form. when his 
eves kindled with longing—then she dis 
carded gentleness and bashfulness as 
you cast a tray from three kings. and 


Was as impudent as only Jeannette kin 
how to be, as only at Klauer’s vou lear 
how to be. 

She snickered. “Any time my company 

monotonous, Mr. just sa 
the word.” she coolly tossed at him. “Ox 
better still, don’t come round.” 

Mort Keiler got red in the face and 
black in his heart and tingly at finger 
tips. He was a spiteful man and resolved 
that if ever he got a chance to pr 
impudence from Jeannette. he would 
it thoroughly. But though he 
long days and nights to spiteful plan 
ning, he disgruntledly came to the con 
clusion that patience was the only sur 
pair of shears. Impudence such as Jean 
nette’s 


Keile Es 


gets 


devote | 


was its own defense—and_ her 
attraction. 
He might have saved himself the 


trouble of planning. Jeannette also was 
busy with thought. “I think I'll wipe out 
the background and daub at a fori 
ground,” she told Laura. “I’m tired of 
the monotonous—” 

“You'll get tireder of the 
Laura said grimly. 

“Meet me to-night, kiddo,”’ said Mort 
Keiler softly on the other side of Jean 
nette. 


other,” 


“Ves,” said Jeannette. Her cheeks 
were hot. “And say, it’s raining—isn’t 
it?” 
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sais 
make—”’ 

“T think, as long as it’s raining,” said 
Jeannette deliberately, “that a taxi ap- 
peals more to me than a street car.” 

“That’s the talk,” laughed Mort. 

“He certainly does treat a girl grand 
sighed the gabby new girl. 

“Yes, he snapped 
don’t think.” 


but what difference does that 


does,” Laura. “I 


And the next morning Laura regarded 
Jeannette so sadly that you might have 
thought you were in the clear, still air 
of a graveyard instead of dusty, slangy, 
crowded, fetid Klauer’s. 

Jeannette laughed gayly. Jeannette 
was changed that morning. ‘There was no 
hint of pastiness about her, nothing but 
pink radiance. “Say, Laura.” she began, 
“wouldn't it jar vou if vou were taking 
your first taxi ride and got a cinder in 
your eye just as you stepped in, and 
spoiled your complexion and your tem- 
per and your evening? Yes, that’s what 


I did. Believe me, I never knew tear 
ducts could hold so much water = or 
agony !”’ 

Laura regarded her © suspiciously. 


“Your eves are all right now.” 

“They certainly are. But they were 
not last night. Mr. Keiler 
voked. It is provoking. you know, to 
waste an hour in a drug store only to 
learn that the drug clerk had poor sight 
and couldn’t find a cinder if you led him 
to an ash can. And how it hurt! I 
spoiled my new white crépe waist—but I 
don’t care—by letting tears drip on it. 
Honest, I thought it was a sliver of 


was—pTro- 


glass and I’d lost my sight.” 
“Well?” Laura prompted curiously as 
Jeannette paused and sighed. 
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“Well, the druggist—a dear little fat 
blonde that Ill never forget—recom- 
mended an oculist two doors down the 


street and two flights up.” Jeannette’s 
eyes were shining round gray balls. 


“And, Laura, did you know Peter Mor- 
rissy was studying evenings to be an ocu- 
list? Well, that’s just what he’s doing! 
And he does know something! And he 
isn’t a failure!” 

“Pm glad.” said Laura. 
of it?” 

“What of it?” Jeannette repeated in 
disgust. “Well, if you’d seen a profile 
that you liked the looks of and_ told 
Boombs to boost it and see what was 
back of it, wouldn't you be glad that you 
were mistaken when you thought a man 
didn’t amount to anything and you 
found out by accident that he was all 
you thought his profile ought to stand 
for?” 

Laura did not disintegrate the sen- 
tence, but she got the gist. “Oh,” she 
replied lucidly, “sure. But—what about 
Keiler ?” 

Jeannette laughed softly. “When I 
told him that on account of having had 
the taxi wait so long, I'd save him fur- 
ther expense by letting Peter take me 
home, he wanted to fight. He tried to 
fight Peter. But Peter refused.” 

“He did ?”’—drily. 

“Peter said that it was against the law 
to hit a man who wore glasses. And 
though Keiler didn’t wear them, he 
ought to, and then he might not stick 
Klauer’s so often on bum silk. And then 
Keiler was fightier than before. But 
Peter told him to fade away. And—he 
faded!” Jeannette snickered. “You could 
hear him fading after he turned the 
corner.” 


*But—what 
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ERE they are again: that “Laughs Guaranteed” combination of Fill 


Parker Butler and Rea Trvin, 


S/OVTES. Tn ts course there 


'FREAK’S life is cert’nly fat- 
tenin’,” said Syrilla, the fat 
lady, to Princess Zozo, the 
snake charmer. ‘I don’t 
hardly know a more sedentary occupa- 
tion. Not that I should worry, darling, 
for the more adipose I lay onto me the 
surer I am of my job, but I tremble for 
Mr. Lonergan. It wrings my heart to be 
crool to him, but ‘tis all for the best.” 

Mr. Lonergan was the living skeleton 
of the side show of the Great Monster 
Combined Shows, and Syrilla was speak- 
ing from her massive and iron braced 
chair on the platform of the side show 
tent, to Princess Zozo, sitting at her side. 
From the big top near at hand came the 
sound of the circus band. 

Indeed, the freaks had much spare 
time on their hands. Until noon, when 
the crowds began to assemble, the side 
show could do no business, and as soon 
as the big top opened, the side show’s 
brief glory was over until evening. The 
freaks had nothing to do in the interim 
but sit and chat, 


with another « 


ft those 


circus fred 


buds an affair of the heart 


“You cert’nly do treat Mr. Lonerg 
to the icy mit,” said Princess Zoz 
“Sometimes you make me think vou are 
just puttin’ on hawchoor to sce how far 
you can go without drivin’ him to sooi- 
cide.” 

Svrilla, 
as a squab, sighed. 

“You don’t have no notion of the ag- 
ony I endoor, deary,” she said. “It tears 
me to shreds to have to be mean to tl 
poor feller, and when I’m tore to shreds 
it’s some tear, you may be sure. But it’s 
all for the best, I know. I was nice to 
him once.” 

“Did he take advantages of it to make 
rash advances ?” asked Princess Zozo 

“Oh, far be it from him to do 
things,” said Syrilla. “Mr. Lonergan is 
one of the most gen’lem’nly skeletons | 
ever loved. And I’ve loved a lot of ’em. 
Somehow my heart always goes out to 
bony gen’lem’n, deary. No, he never took 
mean advantages. It was fat.” 

“Fat!” exclaimed Princess Zozo. 

“Fat,” said Syrilla. ““Not much, but 


whose heart was as tender 


such 
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indications of it. I noticed it when I 
squeezed his hand. You know how his 
hand sounds like a couple of tooth-brush 
handles knockin’ together when you 
squeeze it; but after I'd smiled on him 


a couple o’ weeks. his finger joints 
stopped rattlin’. So IT cut out the smile 
and frowned on the poor feller. I 


knowed, when I squeezed his hand and it 
give forth no sound, he was gettin’ flesh 
on the joints. So I treated him shame- 
ful, and he thinned down again.” 

“You poor thing.” said Princess Zozo. 

“And that aint no joke, either.” said 
Syrilla. “The only comfort I get out of 
it is that I’m sacrificin’ myself for one 
I love. I’m just at the right time of life 
to put on flesh fast but, believe me, 
deary. I aint gained but ten pounds the 
last two months. Worry is what does it, 
worry because I have to treat Mr. Loner- 
gan so mean.” 

“He'd ought to appreciate it.” 
Princess Zozo. 

“Mavbe he would if he knew it,” said 
Syrilla sadly, “but he don’t know it and 
he mustn’t know it. and 
unrequited is all right to wear a man 
down and unflesh him. but if Mr. Loner- 
gan knowed I was unrequitin’ his love 
for his own good, he’d know I was doin’ 
it for love and he'd be so happy he’d 
fatten up again. And—” 

Syrilla stopped and stared toward the 
door of the tent in speechless amazement. 
The inner flap of the entrance had been 
hooked up to prevent prying eyes, but 
now around the edge of the flap peered 
a face such as Syrilla had never gazed 
upon. It was as smoothly oval as an egg, 
with depressions where the eyes and 
mouth were, and had a little nubbin of a 
nose. Still more remarkable was the cra- 
nium, for not a hair clung to it. The man 
was not only bald: he was absolutely 
bald. Even his evebrows were missing. 

“May I come in?” he asked in a voice 
that was as gentle as a child’s. 

Dorgan, the proprietor of 
show, stared at the interloper. 

“What you want to come in for?” he 
asked. ‘Got any business here ?” 

The man entered. He was a 


said 


Love scorned 


the side- 


small 


man, not small enough to compete with 
General Thumb, the dwarf, but small 
and slight and insignificant. 
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“T am,” he said, speaking with prim 

conciseness, “the field secretary of the 

Riverbank Social Service League.” 

“This is,” said Dorgan. mocking him, 
“the freak tent of the Monster Combined 
Shows. Get out!” 

“Are you the proprietor?” asked the 
little man. 

“I’m the boss of this tent.” said Dor- 
gan, “and this is the hour of my regular 
daily siesta. It’s when I take my snooze. 
Get out and don’t bother us.” 

“T have a permit from the proprietor,” 
said the little man hesitatingly. “The 
ladies of the Riverbank Social Service 
League obtained a permit, seeking to 
uplift the—the condition of the—the 
side-show ladies and gentlemen. It 
seemed to them,” he went on, more hur- 
riedly, “that if there was any place un- 
reached by the social service work now 
permeating our nation, it would be the 
side-show of a circus. I] warrant that 
your interesting collection of human un- 
usualities through town after 
town with no attempt made by those 
of the towns to improve the social condi- 
tion of the—the inmates of the tent.” 

“Say, Vil warrant that myself,” said 
Dorgan. “It has been so long since the 
Mrs. Vanastorbilts of these water-tank 
towns have come down to give these 
freaks a pink tea that 1avy memory of it 
is mouldy. They never did. And they 
are not going to.” 

“So we thought.” said the stranger 
eagerly. “And the duty was ours. We 
opined that it must be deadly dull here 
between—ah—between shows.” 

“Dull is no name for it!’ said the 
Circassian Girl. “It is so dull that you 
couldn’t cut smoke with it.” 

“Exactly!” said the little man. ‘And 
Satan always finds work for idle hands 
to do. Idle tongues also.” 

“He's spotted you, Zozo,” 
Circassian Girl. 

“You're knockin’ now,” 
7020 sharply. 

The little stranger rubbed his hands 
gleefully, as well as he could for the 
enormous collection of books and papers 
he held under his arm. 

“It is needed! It is needed!” he ex- 
claimed. “My ladies were right. You 
see!” 


Passes 


said the 


said Princess 
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Dorgan creased his brow in strenuous 
thought. 
boss handed you 
cot to let 
Service business 2?” 

The litthe man laid his books and 
papers on the platform at the feet of 
Major Ching. the and 
came toward Mr. Dorgan. 

“My name is Winterberry.” he said. 
by way of introduction, “Charles Ed 
ward Augustus Winterberry.” 

“I’m Dorgan. These are my fre 
said Dorgan, waving his hand 
the and gentlemen on the 
forms. “Go ahead, Charley.” 

Mr. Winterberry looked at the freaks. 
His eve paused when it reached Svyrilla, 
and he gazed at her with unhidden admi 
ration. Lonergan. the 
glared at Mr. Winterberry. He 
a rival as surely as a dog senses a bone. 

Syrilla, under the long, ardent, in- 
quiring gaze of Mr. Winterberry, 
blushed. She, who had had a fat woman’s 
susceptibility for a thin man, now felt a 
large woman's susceptibility for a small 
man. For the moment she forgot Mr. 
Lonergan. Unconsciously she sighed. 

“Vou can understand,” said Mr. Win- 
terberry, speaking more to Syrilla than 
to Mr. Dorgan, “that the problem of 
carrying the work of the Riverbank So- 
cia! Service League into the side show 
tent presented difficulties. It would be of 
little avail to arrange to amuse the— 
the—” 

“Freaks,” breathed Syrilla, supplying 
the word. 

“The freaks, if I may use the word,” 
continued Mr. Winterberry, ‘““—to amuse 
the freaks for a mere afternoon. ‘Vo-day 
you are here and to-morrow you are else- 


come now.” he said. “if the 
a permit. I I’ve 
What is all thi 


rie 
Suess 


vou in. s Social 


Chinese viant, 


} ’ 
Ins, 


ladies 


seeing glance, 


sensed 


where.” 

“At Columbus Junction, if you want 
to know,” said organ. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Winterberry, “and 
the next day you are elsewhere. And you 
keep on being elsewhere. and all the else- 
wheres are beyond the influence of the 
Riverbank Social Service League. Some 
of the elsewheres have no social service 
leagues. If all had, we could send word 
ahead and have the work begun here con- 
tinued in place after place.” 
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“Aint he a swell talker?” said Syrilla 
softly to Princess Zozo. 

“The problem.” continued Mr. Win 
terberry, “was to find a means of up! 
that would go where you went and uplift 
vou from town to town, as I may say.’ 

“And take it from me.” said Dorgan, 
who was becoming interested. “that was 


some problem! Just keeping these ladies 


and gents from scratching their eves out 
is all I want to handle.” 


“Mere idleness !” 
berry. “Mere lack of interest 
matters. At heart they are rig] 
But that bl 


was the problem 
solve it? How implant a sced 


sure. 

ge 
ing your brief stay. that would 
planted and that would grow? I 
we have solved it.” 

“Oh, do tell us!” 
sweetest smile. 

“The World’s Greatest 
Shows Freak ‘Tent Literary Society 
said Mr. Winterberry triumphant! 
“That is what I am here to inaugu 
And now, with Mr. Dorgan’s permi 
I will ask you to kindly come 
I will ask the slender gentleman \ 
to act as temporary Chairman.” 

Mr. Lonergan was evidently pleas 

“I'll do the best [I can.” he said. * 
though I’m a little thick 
things.” 

“I’m sure you are not 
way,” said Mr. Winterberry 
“And I will ask the stoutish la 
as Temporary Secretary.” 

A cloud passed across 
That word “stoutish” was n 
plimentary to one who was well-know: 
to be the largest fat woman on any stag 
but a glance at Mr. Winterberry’s bean 
ing countenance assured her that he had 
meant a compliment. 

“Tll try it.” said Syrilla, “but 
haven’t wrote anything for a long whi 
When a lady’s fingers get so adij 
as mine are, a pencil sinks clear out of 
signt between them when she tries to 
hold one. You remember when vou gave 
me that stubby pencil to use, Mr. Dor- 
gan, and I thought [ dropped it in the 
sawdust, and it wasn’t for a couple of 
hours [| found it right between my fin- 
gers 2?” 


“T sure do,” said Dorgan. “Come here, 


said Svrilla 


about su 


thick 


r Irom « 
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Around the edge of the flap peered a face such as Syrilla had never looked upon. 


ou!” he called to General ‘Thumb. 

You get up there and sit on Syrilla’s 
ip and do her writing for her.” 

“The reason the Riverbank Social 
Service League thought of a literary so- 
iety.” said the thoughtful Mr. Winter- 
erry, Was that our time was so short. 
People not socially served are, if I may 
use the simile. like sick dogs. IT mean no 
offense. If I had time I could think of a 
better simile, but sick dogs will do. A 
sick dog has no interest in life. It mopes 
and whines and just lags around. If the 
Riverbank Social Service League had 
time it would do as folks do to a sick 
dog—it would nurse and cuddle it. and 
cherish it and feed it, and rub it, and 
dose it, and by and by the dog would 
come into a state of proper liveliness. 


But one afternoon and one evening isn’t 
enough. So we had to think how we 
could make a dog lively in the shortest 
time. The way to make a dog lively in 
the shortest time is to tie a can to its 
tail.”’ 

Mr. Winterberry beamed at the circle 
of interested faces. 

“Shall me end General Thumb write 
that down?” asked Syrilla. 

“No, that isn’t necessary,” said Mr. 
Winterberry. “This is just a preliminary 
speech. And so,” he went on, “we had to 
think of some kind of can to tie to the 
dog’s tail. So we thought if we could 
start a literary society among you, it 
would be something you could take with 
you. Every day you could have meetings. 
We would sow the good seed by tying 
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the can to the dog’s tail and then let 
the chips fall where they may.” 

“Spoke in a most lovely manner,” said 
Syrilla. “I do wish you would let me 
and the General indite them words, Mr. 
Winterberry.” 

But Mr. Winterberry would not. 

“That would take too long,” he said. 
and he proceeded to organize the Liter- 
ary Society in a proper manner. Mr. 
Lonergan was made permanent presi- 
dent, Syrilla was made permanent sec- 
retary, Mr. Hoxie was made vice-presi- 
dent, and Princess Zozo was made treas- 
urer. The by-laws and constitution Mr. 
Winterberry had thoughtfully prepared 
were adopted without change. and the 
society immediately took up the work 
for which it had been created. 

“For the next and subsequent meet- 
ings of the society,” said Mr. Winter- 
berry, ‘the President will appoint va- 
rious members to write papers on differ- 
ent subjects. and after the papers are 
read the society will indulge in discus- 
sions of them. The members will learn 
and_ recite and write original 
poems, and have debates, such as ‘Is the 
effect of Ibsen on the life of the normal 
freak beneficial or detrimental?’ but for 
to-day we will take up Emerson’s Essays 
and read one of them, and discuss that. 


poems, 


I have the book here.” 

The suggestion met 
proval. Mr. Winterberry selected Major 
handed 


with 


ereat ap- 


Ching as the first reader. He 
the book to the pleased Chinese giant. 


“The essay I have selected,” said Mr. 


Winterberry, “is one of my favorites, 
and is entitled *‘Nominalist and Real 
ist.” It begins with a few lines of verse. 
] suggest that the tall gentleman read 
the first four lines and that we then dis- 
cuss them, and so on.” 

Major Ching grinned and began. to 
read. 

“ “And: examination bear not will but. 
thought the for stands momentarily man 
the,” he began, and a look of pained 
surprise came over the face of Mr. Win- 
terberry. He climbed to the platform 
and looked over Major Ching’s shoulder. 

‘Where is that?” asked Mr. Winter- 
berry. Maior Ching pointed to the page. 
Mr. Lonergan leaned over and looked at 
the page. 
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“The trouble,” he said, ‘is that Major 
Ching is a chink, and chinks—I should 
say Chinese—always read _ that 
They begin at the bottom of the pag 
and read backward. It is the only 
they can read.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Winterberry thought 
fully. “That is a difficulty I had not for 
seen. Emerson is difficult to understand 
at times, but I think, until the society 
has had more experience, Emerson read 
backward would be just a little mor¢ 
difficult than I think for 
the present, it would be better to appoint 
an official reader. Some one.” he added 
brightly, “who reads forward. If any 
you is a_ particularly good 


WwW a\ 


Way 


necessary. 


one of 
reader—-”’ 

‘There was silence for a moment. nor 
wishing to seem to praise his own read 
ing abilitv. Mr. Winterberry waited. 

“If no one else wishes the position | 
will take it.” said a voice. and all turne« 
toward it. “I can read fairly well.” 

Mr. Winterberry looked at the speaker 
doubtfully, and there was little wonder 
he did, for the speaker was the Tasma 
nian Wild Man, who sat on his haunches 
in an iron barred cage, loaded 
chains and most scantily clad. His long 
hair was matted about his face and his 
fingernails were like long and_ cruel 
According to the talk Mr. Dor 
van gave several times daily, the Tas 
manian Wild Man had been captured 
only after a terrific battle in the pr 
meval fully armed men 
having been slain in the encounter. He 
was, Mr. Dorgan always explained. thi 


witl 


claws. 


woods, SIX 


lone remaining specimen of aborigina 
man of the stone age, untamed and un 
tamable, and at each performance thi 
Wild Man ate raw meat with an accom 
paniment of horrible growls and chaii 
It was. therefore. a surprise 
to hear this cultivated 
coming from such a creature. Mr. 
terberry hesitated. 

“Tf you think—” he began. 

“Think? I assure vou, my dear fel 
low,” said the Wild Man, “I can read 
quite well. English, I mean. And 
Latin and Greek, French, German, Rus 
sian, Spanish and Polish I read as well 
as an American can be expected to read 
them. Sanskrit, Ancient Hebrew, and 


rattlings. 
VOICE 


Win 


venteel, 
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hieroglyphic Egyptian I may stumble 


over a little now, not having paid them 


much attention since I left college 

“College!” exclaimed Princess Zozo, 
turning to the Wild Man with interest. 

“Harvard, 1906,” said the Wild Man 
simply. “Do you suppose an uneducated 
man could give my truthful imitation of 
the aboriginal ‘Tasmanian of the 
ee? 1 began specializing in aboriginal 
inthropology in my senior year and I 
have made it my life study. I flatter 
myself that I have reproduced in my -elf 
feelings, emotions, appetites and 
mentality of a Tasmanian of the stone 
ige. There is no place better suited to 
the deeper study of prehistoric man than 
i cage in a side-show. I admit.” he said. 
‘that at first the raw meat gagged me. 
But. in the interest of science, I learned 
to down it.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Winterberry. 

hen you are merely taking a practical 
post-graduate course in anthropology in 
this side-show ?” 

“That is it.” said the Wild Man. 
“Give me that book. It has been years 
-ince I read a page of dear old Ralph 
Waldo.” And, taking the book from Mr. 
Winterberry’s hand he read, in a rich 
ut slightly nasal voice: 


stone 


the 


In countless upward-striving waves 
Che moon-drawn tide-wave strives; 
In thousand far-transplanted graits 
The patent fruit survives;— 
“You said four lines?” he asked, 

There you have them.” 

The discussion of the meaning of the 
nes was so interesting that time flew. 
It was quite natural that some rather 
cated should arise over 
heir interpretation. Mr. Howie, the 
Strong Man. came out flat-footedly with 
the opinion that graft could not be trans- 
planted. He said graft could not exist 
ithout an organization like ‘Tammany, 
ind that it was nonsense to say it could 
be transplanted. 

“No, sir!” he said. “Graft grows up 
around the city hall, and it stays there. 
Maybe it could be transplanted as far 
as Albany, but Albany aint far, the way 
that pome means. San Francisco is far. 
You couldn’t transplant a New York 
craft to San Francisco, not if you was a 


controversies 
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creat crafter like Boss ‘Tweed. It can't 
be done. You couldn't ‘far-transplant 
single graft, and to talk about ‘thousand 
far-transplanted grafts’ like this pome 
does, is nonsense. I den’t know who this 
Emerson fellow is. but he never had no 
experience in practical politics. He’s a 
lemon, he is.” 

The Wild Man, still held the 
book, glared at Mr. Hoxie. He uttered 
a few words in aboriginal Tasmanian 
and darted up and down his cage in 
anzer. Never had he heard the Sage of 
Concord called a lemon. It was an insult 
to every Harvard man. He clanked his 
chains and bit at the iron bars of his 
cage in his rage, and finally he drew 
back his hand and threw the book full at 
Mr. Hoxie. It struck him on the head. 

The Strong Man swelled his chest. 
drew back his head and jumped toward 
the Wild Man’s cage. He grasped the 
iron bars in his hands and rent them 
asunder as if they were paper. He 
reached into the cage and grasped the 
Wild Man by the matted hair. Syrilla 
shrieked. 

Mr. Lonergan, the living skeleton and 
president of the Literary Society. rapped 
on his platform with a bundle of his own 
photographs. 

“Order! Come to order. gentlemen!” 
he said, but no one paid him any atten 
tion. Only Mr. Winterberry seemed to 
retain his presence of mind. He smiled 
delightedly. 

“Fine! Fine!” he said to Mr. Dorgan. 
“T wish our Riverbank Social 
Service League ladies who said freaks 
would not take a real interest in Emer- 
could this! I should call this 
most intense interest—most intense.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Dorgan. 
“but I can’t have it. That Strong Man 
is the strongest strong man in the world. 
He’s guaranteed to be. And I wont hav 
him spoil one of the best wild men that 
ever traveled with a show. What's that 2?” 

There was a crash. Syrilla had fainted 
and in fainting had thrown herself back 
in her chair—which, strong as it was, 
crumpled under her and let her fall to 
the platform, which, in its turn, trem- 
bled, creaked and collapsed. In an in- 
stant Mr. Winterberry was at her side. 
He raised her head and rubbed her 
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brow, and in a minute or two she re- 
covered consciousness. Her first glance 


bore a smile as she saw Mr. Winterberry 
bending over her. No one but Mr. Lon- 
ergan noticed that smile. He was already 
jealous of Mr. Winterberry and he had 
climbed cautiously down from his plat- 
form and stood a helpless picture of 
impotent jealousy while Mr. Winter- 
berry assisted Syrilla to her feet. 

That no one but Mr. Lonergan no- 
ticed Syrilla’s awakening smile was due 
to the commotion caused by Mr. Hoxie 
and the Tasmanian Wild Man. Mr. Dor- 
gan, fearing that the two might do each 
other irreparable harm, had seized a tent 
stake and had advanced toward the cage 
when the Wild Man, his chains severed 
by Mr. Hoxie, leaped through the broken 
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bars of the cage and darted out of the 
tent at full speed in fear of his life. 

Mr. Hoxie, after chasing the Tasma- 
nian aborigine three blocks, returned to 
the tent in a panting condition. 

“Now you done it!” said Mr. Dorgan 
disgustedly. “You've chased the only 
wild man that is worth his salt. out of 
this show, and if I know anything about 
his proud and haughty Harvard disposi- 
tion he’s never going to come back. For 
two cents I’d give you the licking you 
deserve.” 

“IT was overcome by anger,” said Mr. 
Hoxie, contrite enough now that his 


anger had cooled. ‘Don’t you blame me. 
Blame the feller that started it. If that 
Winterberry man hadn’t come here with 
his graft book and all, nothing would 
have happened.” 
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“That’s right!” said Dorgan, glaring 
at Mr. Winterberry. “‘He’s the one that 
started it, and he’s the one that started it 
so it will keep a-going like a dog with a 
can to his tail, as he says. I bet I don’t 
want to have this happen in every town 
this show goes into. Let me get hold of 
him !”’ 

Dorgan made two steps toward Mr. 
Winterberry, who was still holding 
Svrilla’s hands. 

“Out you go!” shouted Dorgan, grasp- 
ing Mr. Winterberry by the arm. ‘Out 
you go!” a 

Mr. Winterberry looked over his 
shoulder in amazement. He saw the irate 
Dorgan advancing on him, and then he 
saw no more, for Syrilla wrapped her 
arms around him  protectingly. He 


The wild man darted out of 
the tent at full speed. 
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gasped and struggled for breath, for the 
mass of her almost suffocated him. He 
was entirely enveloped by Syrilla. He 
kicked but the exertion availed about 
as much as wiggling his little finger 
would have availed. With his 
pressed into the white satin of her waist 
he struggled in vain. He gasped madly 
for breath. Syrilla was protecting him to 
death. 

“Let go of the man; can't you see you 
are smothering him?” shouted Dorgan 
as he saw Mr. Winterberry’s kicks grow 
weaker and weaker and finally cease. 

“Don't you touch him!” cried Syrilla 
hysterically, but she opened her arms. 
Mr. Winterberry dropped to the saw- 
dusty grass inertly. He lay flat on his 
back with his bald face upward. It was 
Mr. Lonergan—rival though he was— 


face 
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who took Mr. Winterberry’s arms and 
worked them up and down until breath 


filled the litthe man’s lungs and he 
sighed with returning consciousness. 
“What—what happened?” he asked. 


“Syvrilla hugged you.” said Princess 
Zozo, and Syrilla turned scarlet with em 
harrassment. “It’s lucky some one made 
her drop you or you would have been a 
goner. Syrilla has a terrible hug. Simply 
terrible!” 

“T must go!” 
scrambling to his feet, “1 must go! 
long was I—dead ?” 

“Not a minute.” said Dorgan. “Just 
vou lay still a minute more and you'll be 
all right, and then Vl help you go. 
There aint anything [ want more than to 
see you go.” 

Syrilla, to the surprise of all. uttered 
a low moan of distress. 

‘What’s the matter, dearie?” asked 
Zozo. “Did you bust something when you 
was huggin’ the gen’lem’n? You oughtn’t 
strenerous. Ladies of your size 
ought to hug less strongly.” 

“IT aint broke anywhere,” moaned 
Syrilla, “but, oh! I can’t bear to have a 
beast like Mister Dorgan order Mr. Win- 
terberry away in that crool way. If Mr. 
Winterberry is ordered away that way, | 
go also.” 

“Oh, stop it!” exclaimed Mr. Dorgan. 
“Don’t get hysterics and ll order him 
away any way you want me to. But don't 
get hysterics.” 

Mr. Dorgan’s fears were not founded 
on nothing. Once before this, Syrilla had 
had hysterics and they were a_ serious 
matter for the show. There was so much 
of Syrilla that she had a great deal of 
hysterics when she had any, and when 
they once became implanted in her sys- 
tem they had to work out gradually, bit 
by bit and day by day. It had only been 
by the greatest ability that Dorgan pre- 
vented panics among the spectators when 
Syrilla burst forth into her shrill laugh- 
ter or howling sobs while he was lectur- 
ing about her. 

“But I can’t help it,” said Syrilla. “I 
don’t want Mr. Winterberry to go. I 
want him to—to stay.” 

“All right! All right!” said Dorgan 
hastily. “He can stay until the evening 
performance.” 


said Mr. Winterberry, 
How 


be so 


’ 
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“To want him to stay always.” whim 
pered Syrilla, wiping her eyes. “But, my 
dear child!” exclaimed Dorgan. “How 
can he always stay? He's the field secre- 
tary of this Riverbank Social Service 
League. 1 can’t keep this side-show here 
just to—” 

“He 
Syrilla. 

“He can't go with us.” 


can go with us.” whimpered 
declared Dor 
gan. “He has a steady job here in town.” 
Mr. Winterberry cast a loving glance 
at Svyrilla. 
“TI could give up my job.” he said. “1 
could be field secretary of the World's 


Shows, if—if 


Greatest Combined i if you 
wanted me to be.” 

“Now here!” said Dorgan. ‘These 
shows don’t want a field secretary. 1 


a circus and menagerie 
that ever had a field seeretary. The boss 
wouldn’t stand for it. If I turned in a 
pay-roll with a field secretary on it he'd 
have a fit. He’d fire me. Salaries for 
freaks are all I can pay. and I've got a 
full list of freaks—” 

He hesitated. 

“ve got almost a full list of freaks.” 
he amended. 

“You haven't a Tasmanian Wild Man 
any more,” said Syrilla. ‘There's that 
vacancy, isn’t there? I’m sure Mr. Win 
terberry is quite enough educated to be 
a wild man. Maybe he isn’t as highly ed- 
ucated as the gemlem’n from Harvard 
was, but he could try. He could take 
night school lessons until he 
Couldn’t you, Mr. Winterberry 2?” 

The gentle little*man looked at the 
wild man’s vacant cage doubtfully. 

“Id admire to travel with this show.” 
he said, ‘and there’s one whose name | 
will not mention that knows why, but 
since early years I’ve taken my meat well 
done. Even eggs I like turned over and 
fried on both sides. ’'m willing to do my 
best, but constant association with ladies 
has made my voice low and mild and | 
don’t think I could do much in the wav 
of growling. I also ought to say that I’m 
very subject to colds, and I couldn't 
stand staying in a cage without clothes, 
to speak of, the way the Harvard man 
did. I'd have to wear a blanket. But. if 


never heard of 


Was. 


you will take me as a wild man under 
those limitations, I’m willing.” 
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Syrilla smiled at him joyfully. Mr. 
Winterberry returned the smile, but Mr. 
Dorgan frowned. 

“It’s no use!” he said. “I’m willing to 
do as much as any other man to make 
things pleasant all around, but a ‘Tasma- 
nian Wild Man that has to have his raw 
meat browned to a crisp, and that can't 
growl, and that has to wear a blanket, 
and that is as bald as an egg where he 
ought to have a head of hair like an old 
mop, wont do! No, sir!” 

“Couldn’t he—couldn’t he be 
other kind of freak?” asked 
Zozo, who was a born matchmaker and 
disliked Mr. Lonergan. “It was before 
my day, and I never him, but 
couldn’t he be a Jo-Jo?” 

Mr. Dorgan uttered a yell of laughter. 

“A Jo-Jo!” he shouted, slapping his 
hands on his thighs. ‘Why, my dear 
child, Jo-Jo, the Dog-faced Man, was all 
hair. His face was haired up like a 
Scotch terrier. A Jo-Jo! He’s as much 
like a giant as he is like a dog. He’s no 
more like a dog than- 

He stopped short and stared at Mr. 
Winterberry. 

“Do you like dog biscuit 2?” he asked. 

“T like common. biscuit,’ said) Mr. 
Winterberry wonderingly. 

“That'll do.” said Mr. Dorgan 
can have them made to look like 
biscuit. Get on your hands and knees.” 

Mr. Winterberry, still wonderingly, 
got upon his hands and knees. He looked 
up at Mr. Dorgan. 
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“Fine! Fine!” said Mr. Dorgan. “Just 
the thing. You’ve got the very look. 
You'll go on the pay roll for eighteen 
dollars a week, starting to-morrow morn- 
ing. Now I’m going uptown and see if | 
can find a painter to paint out that Wild 
Man banner and put you on it.” 

Mr. Lonergan glared at Mr. Winter 
berry angrily. For months he had loved 
Syrilla in vain and now this lucky little 
man had, in an instant, won her heart 
and was to travel with the show. 

“But what am 1?” asked Mr. Winter- 
berry. 

“VYou’re Waw-Waw!” said Mr. Dor- 
gan gleefully. “You're Waw-Waw, and, 
take my word, you’re going to be the big 
hit of this show. The kids will all go 
crazy about vou. You stay in the Wild 
Man’s cage. your hands and 
knees, see? And you sort of poke your 
head out between the cage bars, see? 
And you wear a blanket with ‘Waw- 
Waw’ embroidered on it. And you don’t 
have to eat raw meat—it would kill you. 
And you don’t have to growl or bark— 
you have no voice. You just act pleasant 
and let the kids pat you on the head, and 
eat dog biscuit out of their hands.” 


see? On 


“But what am I?” asked Mr. Win 
terberry again. 
“Vou’re Waw-Waw.” said Dorgan. 


“You're the only Human Chihuahua in 
captivitv. You’re the Mexican Hairless 
Dog-man. You’re Waw-Waw.” 

For a moment there was no sound but 
the grating of Mr. Lonergan’s knuckles 
as he gritted them together, and then 
there was a joyous clapping of hands 
and Syrilla leaned over and patted Mr. 
Winterberry on the head. 
“Nice doggie, nice doggie!” 
with untold love in her voice. 


she said 
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LD CAPTAIN ALDERSON 
had rolled into the Harbor 
Police Station to call on his 
friend MacKenzie. the desk 
sergeant. The skipper was a_ familiar 
figure here; and Sam, the wagon man. 
bade him a jovial good evening. The 
three gossiped aimlessly for some time. 

Captain Alderson had the taciturnity 
of the quarter-deck: but Sam_ enticed 
him into a yarn through argument. 

“Stuff! shouted this ancient mariner 
after listening to the man de 
scribe fancied horrors of the forecastle. 
“A sailor likes his callin’ as much as any 
landsman. Look at me.” 

“Well?” Sam nodded. 
now.” 

Ignoring the other’s repartee. Cap- 
tain Alderson plunged onward like a 
ship once started down the ways. 

“When | lad.” he 
swore I’d_ never 
sea. My 
father had spent 
thirty years of 
his life out of 
sight of land. 

Thirty years! 
And worked hard 
enough, and out- 
faced Death a 
dozen times. 
Then, when he 
was gettin’ old 


wagon 


“Vm lookin’ 


Was a said. 


go to 


lid we think he has done so 


Surely if any writer can 
in this story. 


settle 


father 


and ready to down, he up and 
drowned. His had died a poor 
man along of the losing of his ship down 
Madagascar way. My mother told me all 
that: and I had my mind made up to 
live a safer life than they had. And after 
she died I came out to this coast. 

“My uncle had sent for me. He hed a 
little store in one o’ those inland towns 
in the Sacramento Valley. He'd prom- 
ised me that if I would take hold with 
him, I should have the business when he 
got too old to carry it on. And I liked 
the notion. 

“Now at that time I had a holy horror 
o’ salt water, along of what my mother 
had dinned into me and along of my own 
idees—havin’ the memory o’ that news 
comin’ home about my father. So, one 
afterncon I started down to the city 
front to take the river steamer to the 
little inland town, where I was to go 

into business and 
live like a white 
man. 

“IT was a big 
lad and I thought 
I knew the world. 
So sure, that 
when I dropped 
into the Bells 
o Shandon for 
a glass o’ beer 

the day be- 
in’ warm—I 
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would’ve laughed at the idee of any 
man gettin’ the best o’ me. Well—” 
Old Captain Alderson cleared his throat 
and smiled upon his two auditors. 
“Humph! Who is so cock-sure as a lad 
o’ nineteen? And who so easv? I had 
my glass 0’ beer. I see a couple of men at 
the end o’ the bar lookin’ at me while 
they was talkin’ very quict. [| let one o’ 
them strike up acquaintance with me 
and stand me another drink. Inside 0’ 
fifteen minutes I’d told him all about 
myself. Inside 0’ half an hour I'd lis- 
tened to his talk and how he 
knew my uncle. And within the 
hour I’d taken him up 

he offered me passage on his 

steamer to that little 

town. I was feelin’ as if , 

I owned the al- 

ready. 

“Now | was not a 
wild lad, but I done 
consider- 
able drinkin’ 
with that run- 
ner; for run- 
ner he was. 

And by evenin’ 

i was ready to 

believe anything 

and to notice 

nothin’. So when 

three o’ them took 

me down to the 

docks after night-fall 

and got me into a dory in- 

stead of onto a steamboat I 

did not think anything 
wrong—not until they'd shoved off. 
‘Then I began to sort of wake up. The 
beer had fuddled me. but it cleared 
away mighty quick. ‘Shanghaied,’ says 
I to myself and made a jump over- 
board. 

“T struck out industrious enough; but 
they had the boat alongside o’ me in a 
jiffy and one o’ them clouted me over 
the head with an oar when I started 
vellin’. When I come to I was in the 
fo’e’stle o’ the bark Orirnvce. And the 
tug had us in tow.” 

Old Captain Alderson paused and 
seemed to be gathering together shreds 
of memories. Once MacKenzie chuckled. 
Sam made no sound, but waited in- 


game 0’ 


when 


store 


Was 
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tently. “The wagon man loved action. 
“Fo’c’stle o’ the bark Orinoco,’ the 
gray skipper repeated. “Stink o’ bilge 
water; and she’d carried hides for her 
last cargo.” He shook his head. ‘I was 
dizzy from that cut, and the blood was 
dried in my hair. I had never been to 
sea. Notion 0’ my mother’s when I was 
a boy; notion o’ my own after I’d grown 
up. I felt the heave o’ the Pacific in 
under me. ‘To-day when I get a whiff 
o’ hides, or sometimes when I smell bilge 
water, | remember how seasickness felt 
that mornin’! 

“Then the 

ship carried a 

good-sized crew. | 

mind how the _ place 

seemed thick with men, 

and thick with the smell 

o them. Somebody 

Was swearin’ up for 

’ard where the lan 

tern throwed shad 


\ 


y 
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They had the boat alongside 
o’ me in a jiffy and one o’ 
them clouted me over the head 

with an oar when | start- 


ad “et 
ie HA, ed yellin 


ows, swearin’ stiddy at his luck. He had 

big bass voice and he did not satisfy 
himself with common curses. He growled 
away with words that made me sicker 
than the sea. I see a man standin’ under 
the light with rags on his back and a 
nose just freshly busted. 

“And then we got two or three heavy 
swells; and | wished that I was dead 
While I was in the middle of my sea- 
sickness I had to turn to. 

“Deck all sloppy from spray; wind 
wet with rain and so cold it cut to the 
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marrow o’ my bones; everything heavin’ 
fallin’? out from under my feet; 
swells all around, one after the 
and movin’ so that it made me 
dizzy when I looked at ‘em. Always that 
there raw wind. No gettin’ away from 
it. 

“Well, I happened to think 0’ 
store in that little inland town. 
heard o’ men leapin’ overboard outside 
the heads when they was shanghaied. 
The only difference between them men 
and me was that they were not too weak 
—like I was then. 

“LT thought of that 
once before the day was over. And of the 
solid land under my And of the 
safety. Here Death was all around. to 
my way o” lookin’ at it. How | cursed 
myself for bein’ so cock-sure in the Bells 
o Shannon! 

“T mind the first time I aloft. 
Those were the days o’ the old clipper 
ships and big crews and lots 0’ canvas. 
Ill never forget that feelin’. The others. 
their ragged shirts a-flutterin’ in the 
wind, scramblin’ up like monkeys ahead 
o’ me. The mate below handing me a 
bit off of the rough side of his tongue 
until at least I really started. “The deck 
down there heaving to the ship’s roll. 
The rush of waters; and then I looked 
down and see that there was no deck in 
under me. but I was straight over the 
Pacific, with the big winds blowin’ me 
deaf. And I was sick, sick! Hang on! 
Lord love ye, men, I did that! It was all 
I did. 

“Feel of a dancing. jerking foot-rope 
for to stand on. And the air about me all 
a-bang with the flutter of 
Glimpse o° them = gray-green 
waitin’ for me below. 

“If I could only live it out this time 
and get on deck again! 

“And when I did get down on deck 
—and | do not remember how I done 
it; but I do mind how the 
men was taughin’ at me and some was 
cursin’ over havin’ a green hand’s work 
to do—I thought of the solid land— 
and of that country store where I was 
to have lived so safe and snug. 

“Well! Well! Them dangers went 
by. I got to know them and then they 
did not bother me at all. But there was 


and 
uray 


other. 


that 
I've 


store more than 


feet. 


went 


Canvas. 
SW ells a 


some 0’ 
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other things come to take their places. 

“The Orinoco was bound for J.iver- 
pool around the Horn. We had what 
they called in those days a middlin’ hard 
voyage. | mind one afternoon hearin’ the 
skipper—he was an old man with chin 
whiskers and he used to walk the quar 
ter-deck in his carpet. slippers—talkin’ 
to the first mate, and tellin’ him that we 
was gettin a little more’n our share o’ 
bad luck. 

“But Tm gettin’ on ahead of my 
varn. | had been used to a soft bed and 
plenty o’ food at home. I slept in a hole 
of a fo’e’stle now, where the air was so 
thick ve could cut it with a knife. I was 
bunkin’ yg. shaggy men 
that handled themselves like brute beasts 
decent or polite. 


alongside of big. 
when it come to bein’ 
I was eatin’ salt horse and ship's biscuit 
and drinkin’ coffee that looked like some 
body had mixed axle grease with it. | 
had not enough clothes: and. there 
many a time on deck when I'd find my- 


was 
self numbed to the bones with cold. 
“And always the creakin’ o° timbers, 
the slap of waves, the heave of the ship's 
had been taught to 
Tew 


movement: things 1 
hate the very thought of when | 
up at home. 

“Well! IT counted the days and prayed 
for pleasant passage to Liverpool. And 
| told myself that this would be a 
warnin’ to me all of my life; 
would never trust stranyers again. For, 
to port, | figured to write 
money 


and J 


when I got 
my uncle and 
to come back to him. Then the dry land 
for ine during the balance of my days! 
“We got heavy roundin’ the 
Cape. Head winds in the Pacific, and 
made the <Atlantie they 
veered of. a sudden—after the manner 
the winds have down there sometimes 
and tried to drive us down into the ice. 
“Three weeks 0’ true as | 
am a livin’ man. Three weeks o’ storm, 


Walt) ior 


passage 


weather 


the dav we 


this—as 


and snow, and sleet! 

“Right in the beginnin’ of it, we 
shipped a heavy sea. I was on deck when 
it come. Wall o’ water, gray and green. 
A yell from aft warnin’ us to hang on. 
I grabbed onto a lanyard that had been 
rigged there for the galley boy. I seen 
the man beside me gropin’ for it. | heard 
him crvin’ out, and then the water 
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buried me. I hung on, and my 
seemed to be pullin’ out o’ their shoulder 
sockets. My breath went from me. Every- 
thing was black. It passed ; and the ship 
shook herself clear. “The other man was 
gone. We much as hove to. 
What use? 

“Come days and nights o’ grindin’ 
work. Fightin’, that’s what it was. 
Hours at a time aloft shortenin’ sail. 
Canvas froze stiff as a board. Wind from 
the South Pole. Snow so thick ye could 
not see a hundred feet ahead. Fingers 
frosted. Clawin’ at that icy slack to 
take it up. Once when the went 
below, we had just an even half hour 
before ‘twas time to turn to again. 

“When there was a chance to do it— 
which was not often—I'd think of that 
little inland town, where the 


arms 


hever so 


watch 


store in the 
winds was soft and there was no ice and 
the land solid under the feet of 
men. 

“We lost two more of the crew. One 
fell from the riggin’; and I him 
go, twistin’ and turnin’ down through 
the drivin’ sleet until he hit the deck. 
We could not bury him until the next 
dav: and I stood with the balance o’ 
them listenin’ to the old skipper read the 
service as they hove him over the rail. 
I mind how lonely it made me feel. 

“The other had been taken with some 
sort of inflammation along of the heavy 
food; and he’d laid there groanin’ day 
after day and night after night until, 
when the poor devil did die, it really 
seemed like a rest not to hear him any 


Was 


seen 


more. 
“Short handed, we worked her up into 
the Atlantic, driven about by the mates 
like a pack o’ dogs. And then we run 
short 0’ water and provisions. Get your 
pannikin every mornin’ for the day’s 
drink. Sit durin’ the balance o’ the time 
and lick your dry lips. As for grub—hit 
o’ mouldy biscuit and a small chunk 0’ 
horse. Until we was all gaunted up. 
“But at last we made Liverpool, and 
I got the feel of solid land under my 
feet again. Nearly six months at sea; 
six months when all I’d had between 
me and death was a thickness o’ plank- 
ing at the best, and often nothin’ but a 
foot-rope, and it swingin’. I got my pay 
for that time of work and weariness and 
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danger. When they had deducted slop 
chest and the blood money that the 
crimp who shanghaied me had got, | 
had just three pounds! 

“I'd learned a good deal. I did not 
make a kick. I kept my mouth shut and 
I looked for a ship back to the Golden 
Gate. For— 

“*Now,’ [T says to myself, ‘I'll get to 
my uncle’s store and that snug little in- 
land town.’ 

“Easier said than done. Three pounds 
does not last a man long. I knew no one 
in| Liverpool, Shanghaied sailors were 
plenty in those days, and anyone could 
have a hard luck story for the listening. 
So my troubles didn’t get me any sym- 
pathy, and I had to fall back on the 
boardin’ master. The only way to get to 
San Francisco for me was by the way 
I'd come. I'd starve waiting for a letter 
from my uncle. Before long | found that 
way by which I had come was not so 
easy either. | got a ship—but it was to 
Calcutta! 

“Well, I sailed) from Liverpool to 
India and from India back to 
pool; and I learned more seamanship. 
I grew a thicker skin—thicker to wind 
and weather and to hard words. I got 
used to losing sleep. to seeing danger, 
to the brutal ways o’ bad mates. 

“But never, for one minute of that 
time, did I forget what I was missing: 
the easy life, the safety, the sureness of 
things in my uncle’s store. I’d written 
him, but I found no answer from him 
when I got back to port. It turned out 


Liver 


afterward that the letter had gone 
wrong, which is a common thing with 
mail for sea-farin’ men. 


“Within a week, I got a ship to San 
Francisco. I thought that luck was with 
me now. But before we were two days 
out IT found it was no luck that had put 
me on board the bark Lsther. 
a blood-ship.” 

“What,” asked Sam, the wagon-man, 
“is a blood-ship 2” 

“In those days,” said old Captain Al- 
derson, “they were plenty enough, es- 
pecially flyin’ the American flag. A ves- 
sel whose mates have such a hard name 
that she never can get a crew unless by 
paying blood-money to the crimps.’” He 
went on with his yarn. 


She was 

















! 
“Right in the beginnin’ of it we shipped a heavy sea. I was on deck when it come: wall o' water, gray 


and green.” 
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fo’c’stle what I was 


heard it in whispers from 


“T learned in the 
up against. I 


men that had sailed on her before. and 
erowled out with curses by them. that 
had een fooled into signing articles. 
And durin’ those first two davs I lis 


tened to the man no one in 
that fo’e’stle could say without damning 
him—Hlansen, the first mate. 


“Su I had never seen 


name of one 


ha crew Their 


like might've sailed together in the days 
of the pirates. It the habit of the 
Iisther's skipper to get what he could 
lick them into 


were several good 


Was 


- 
his mates 


‘There 


gret and to let 


obevin’ orders. 


seamen among them; they had come on 


board shaky from long drunkenness ; 
there were two or three bovs who knew 


nothing of the sea; there 


who'd ‘ve 


were some 
gone anywhere just then to 
yet away Prom 
the | olice 
board. 


port. bein’ wanted by 


hard cases ashore or on ship- 


“LT saw in the beyinnin’ there was 
voing to be trouble. But I knew that 
anvhow we were bound for California. 

“Things started in the fo'’c’stle. Men 
like that could not ret along with one 
another. ‘There was fightin? among the 


words flew about when- 
below. The third 
day out, five of them = Liverpool dock 


hands and ugly 
ever the watch was 
rats started a sort of free-for-a 


over some one stealin’ a plug of tol 
I was layin’ in my bunk when they went 
to it with their fists. | 


under the lantern. And then 


a knife 


saw 


“T saw this IHlansen do his first man 
taming. 
“Tle piled down into the fo'e’stle in 


one jump. He landed right in the middle 


of them. Tie had a belavin’ pin in one 


hand; and the wav he Jaid about him 


made me understand where his hard 
name had come from. One crack to one 
man; and at every one o* them, the man 
others 


and 


dropped. ‘Three went down: the 


broke for their bunks. I laid there 


watched that mate— he was a square 
built man and very heavy—puttin’ the 
boots to the three that he'd knocked 


down. Heavy cow-hide boots, with thick 
soles. I could hear the crunch o’ them 
as they struck. 

“Well, men, when he 
again, those poor devils lay 


de k 


1 - 
where he 


went on 
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blood 


somebody was 


had left them; and the crawled 
over the planks. And 
groanin’. And somebody else 
was cursing. And I knew the 
of a blood ship. 

“It was not long after that 
had a mutiny. Six of those Liverpoo! 
men had been growling and whisperii 
together ever since Hansen had tore int 
them. All o’ them were on his 
One evenin’ the wind begun risin’ and he 
aloft to 
startin’: he 
them to look alive. They must ve made 
it up between them; for one o’ them git 
him a bit o’ lip. Hansen started for t 


in his bunk 


mMeaniny 


when we 


Wale 


ordered us shorten sail. “Vhe 


six was slow in velled 


man. ‘The others sort of hung back: a 
then they went at him. I knew 


meant murder. 

‘But. as they made their rush, I s 
Hansen's hand _ fly 
‘There was a flash o’ white 
velled—the bang of a revolver. Five 
mutineers started back for tl 
fo’c’stle; the other laid in front o’ t 
mate on deck, and I thought then that 
he was dead. ‘Turned out afterwards that 


] 


he was shot through the shoulder. 
] 


to his hip por ket 


and some o1 


} 
nem 


“Well, the skipper clapped them fi 
in irons. The wounded man laid in 
fo'c’stle keepin’ the rest of us awake w 
his moaning. 

“And so we sailed on, with 
Listher makin’ good headway and w 
pleasant weather. For all that we was 
short handed. 
at last we got down by the Cape; 
then trouble began. 

“Head winds, and and sk 
They had to let them five mutineers 4 
to work again before we weathered Cay 
Horn. What I had 
first voyage was like child’s play ak 
of this time. And the 
that the Zs/her was bein’ 
sullen crew, with = the 
wounded man always in t 


‘ 
il 
‘ll enough unt 


we done We C 


SNOW 


seen before on m 
worst of it was 
handled by 


noise oO 1 





heir ear 
they come off watch—for his should 

had begun to puff up along of dirt 
bandages and bad food. 

We come up into the Pacific in a ba 
way ; for the “sther had strained hersel 
and she was leakin’. And, although by 
good fortune the wind was fair now at 
she was able to run before it, the 
kept pourin’ in, in spite o’ the pumps 


wat 
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Seems like she must’ve opened several 
seams; and the carpenter said there was 
a butt started. 

“In them days and nights I heard my 
first chantevs. We had a little old sea- 
man, a dried up Irishman who looked as 
if he was 
waitin’ 
for 


the wind to 

blow him away. 

And, when _ it 

come down to 

a case of keep 

the pumps go- 

in or sink, 

when all hands 

was done out and 

it seemed like every 

man’s arms and legs 
belonged to somebody 

else, when we were 
ready to drop and quit 
because there was no 
more sap in us—then this 
old sailorman piped up a 
windlass chantey. It was 
‘Shenandoah.’ 

“And its roll, you rollin’ river— 

“T can hear him now, with his big 
bass voice, and see him, with the wind 
blowin’ his white hair around his eyes 
while he sung above the bang o’ them 
heavy seas that we was running before. 

“It is strange; I have never undcr- 
stood it; but it’s a fact: the chantey 
braced us up; it put new life into us. 
\nd while he sang we grew strong 
again; and the pumps chugged livelier 
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than they had. Music kept the Esther 
afloat. 

“But she was an old ship and the 
trouble was serious. ‘The water kept on 
gainin’. We had been at the pumps for 
a week; and it looked as if she would 
founder on us. One mornin’ they rigged 
two haulin’ tines, and threw a sail over- 

board weighted with shot. Ship’s prog- 

ress was stopped; we carried the 
lines aft; and dragged the. sail 
across the leak like a big patch. 
“That checked the inrush. We 
managed to lower the water in 
the hold. The /:st/er sailed on 
into the north. I begun to think 
that my uncle’s store was right 
ahead of me: and T begun to pic- 
ture out the look of that little in- 
land town. 
“It was along about this time that 
the man, that Hansen had shot, died. 
I mind we about to 
line. We buried him at sea. The five 
others was never put back in irons 
again. ‘hey seemed tame enough 
now. We had been too busy with 
trouble to think of fightin’. And 
Hlansen had the crew scared. 
vot another 
and the /isther opened up 
For all o’ the 
vained fast. 
was no ship to see our 
distress signals. She begun 
to settle one night; and 
boats. 


was cross. the 


“Two weeks later we 
storm; 
for good this time. 

pumps, the water 

There 


we took to the 

Before we were well 

clear of her she 
foundered. 

“T was in Han- 
boat. And I 
how he had 
vrown a whole 
lot quieter. Dur- 
in’ that night, 
while we was 
tryin’ to keep in 
sight of the 
lights from the 
nage others, he give 
heard his orders as 
women's quiet as anyone 
ped Bi ee could ask. We 

had taken 


land smells. ; : 
And then plenty o’ provi- 


sen’s 


seen 


I saw } 
pleasant 
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sions and lots of water. And so, when 
morning came and we found that we 
were alone on the ocean, we did not 


worry, only to keep her headed up to the 
seas. 

“But when that day had gone by, and 
the night; and then another day, and 
the night after it, we begun to grow 
weary. And, men, there was a week after 
that. The water run out. Three of them 
Liverpool hands was light in the head 
from lack of anything to drink. They 
were velling and singing half of the 
time; and the rest o’ the time they were 
tryin’ to get at Hansen. He sat there in 
the stern with his revolver out and his 
eves always on them. And I seen how his 
had sort of grave like—as 
if he was beginning to think of a-many 
things. 

“Then a sail come in sight, and she 
seen our signals. A lime-juicer, bound 


face grown 
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down the gangplank and shook my uncle 
by the hand. 

“It was carly in the evening; and 
spring time. The town was some ways 
back from the river. He had a rig and 


he drove up the road. It was just 
sprinkled with soft gray dust. I car 
smell that dust now. And I can smell 
the land smells about it: the young 


grain just heading out in blossom; the 
flowers in the gardens as we went 
through the little town; the grass in the 
front yards, fresh cut; the water sprin 
kled over spaded ground; and the hay 
alfalfa, first cuttin’, out in the 
“It seemed to me that everything was 
so peaceable. The people setting out on 
their doorsteps, the women 
and girls coming through the gray o 
the evenin’. Them voices were like musi 
to me. It if such 
that were too good to belong to me. 


Calae ! 
Heias 


yoices of 


seemed as things as 





We were alone on the ocean, with no sign of the other boats. 


for San Francisco. They took us on 
board and they give us water at first 
squeezed out of cloths—drippin’ it be- 
tween our lips. I was just gettin’ into 
good shape again when we sighted the 
Farallones; and by the time the tug 
towed us into the Golden Gate, I was as 
well as I ever was in all my life. But 
Hansen died that day: he seemed to ’ve 
lost all strength to pick up after his 
starvation and thirst. Some said it was 
a judgment on him. 


“Well, men. I did not waste much 
time in San Francisco. I wrote to my 
uncle and I got his letter with money 


for passage up the Sacramento river. I 
never saw anything so that 
steamboat seemed to me. She stopped at 
some O 


slow as 


every landing; she tied up at 
them for hours. But at last I walked 


“My aunt was an old woman—she is 
dead long since. She had a supper ready 
for me. A supper on a table, with a chai 
to sit down in. No standin’ up there. or 
sittin’ on the edge of a bunk. No holdin 
your pannikin’ stiddy against the lurch 
in’ of the ship. I sat down, and I ate ofi 
of china dishes, with a red table-clot 
in under them. I ate fresh vegetables 
and meat that had never seen salt. only 
what I sprinkled on it; and big slices of 


bread with butter; and I drank milk 
And my aunt she waited on me. 

“T was to live this life always. 
enjoy these things that seemed lik 


heaven to me. 

“T mind how I went to bed that night. 
and how the room looked, with its cleat 
wall-paper, and the white spread on t! 
bed, and smooth, cool sheets around mx 
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“And I] mind how 1 seemed to wake 
the next morning. with the birds singin’ 
in the apple trees outside of the window, 
and the smell of roses from a bush that 
erew just under it. 

“That day I went with my uncle to 
the store, and I saw the easy ways of 
life on jand as I had never them 
before I had gone away on that voyage 
around the Horn. No heavy work here ; 
no strainin’ at ropes; no hearin’ a mate’s 
curses in your ears. People come in and 
my uncle introduced me: they asked me 
about my vovages. | was a man again. 

“It went on for a week. 1 worked in 
the store. I went to the house. I saw 
pleasant faces and heard women’s voices. 
I smelled the land smells. And then 

“One day I got hungry for a wilder 
smell than flowers 
sweet, they seemed like then. ‘Too sweet 
They sort of made me 


seen 


these sweet —Too 
and too heavy. 
drowsy and—like I was in a close room. 
] wanted to sniff salt water. 

“And that dav it seemed like the store 
was fvv snug. And there was something 
too darned solid in the land under my 
feet; it fairly made them ache. And I 
wanted to roll with the roll 0’ the ship. 
My cheeks was hot with the breeze from 
the dry hills. with never a drop 0° sea 
fog and never a smack of spray. 

“That day I said nothing. But the 
feeling kept on growing. And the next 
day. And after that it grew stronger 
still. And I would wake up every mornin’ 
with a longing for the sight of the ocean, 
where IT could look and and have 
room for looking. and not have my sight 
cut off by the hills. 


look 


“To owas sick for the motion of the 
ship. and sick for the sight of some 
strange port: and I would ‘ve took a 


berth on the old /sther with Hansen 
over me, if only IT could have gone to 
sea again. 

“So at last 1 told my uncle. And after 
some argument and a lot of sorrow from 
my aunt, I went down the Sacramento 
River. And when | 
San Francisco bay all gray before me 
again. and got the smell o’ the salt. I 
knew I could not ever be a landsman. 

“Since that time I have always fol- 
lowed the sea. It was in the blood of 
me; and | could not get away from it.” 


seen the waters 0’ 


Courageous 
Margaret 


THE LOVE STORY 
OF A SPEEDING CHAUFFEUR 


By Charles 
Wesley 
Sanders 


—— get a Site 3 


WAS snugeled 
] down rin the tonneau 
ofmy ii car, trving to 


little 
came up to 


sleep, 
when the boss - 
the side. 

‘A lady on the ‘phone wants a car,” 
says he. “She says she’s got to have you. 
Nobody else will do. Wants to talk to 
you.” 

It was close to midnight. and I had 
come in only fifteen minutes before. | 
had been on the go nine in the 
morning, but as business was brisk, the 
boss had kept me at it. 

When the other end of 
the wire floated over to me I straightened 
up like a sentry when the captain of the 


since 


the voice at 


guard oor whatever-vou-may-call-him 
shows up unexpected. For it was 
Margaret Cameron's xoice. Something 


matter with me inside about 


Margaret. She was maid to Alice Wil- 
liamson. [ had driven her and = Miss 
Williamson down couple of 


was the 


town a 


times when Miss Williamson’s own car 
was out of whack. First time. Margaret 
was haughtier than Miss Williamson, 


and that was useless. for Miss William- 
father had about all the money 
in town except what was kept in old 
stockings and teapots. He'd have got 
that if folks hadn’t hidden the stockings 
and teapots. Miss Williamson was a 
human icicle, or at least that’s how I 


son’s 


sized her up. She wasn’t especially pretty 
either, but she had that groomed look 
that girls with maids and money can 
cultivate. 

But Margaret! She was as pretty as a 
girl could be and live through it. Blonde, 
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with a bunch of fluffy hair that didn’t 
need any curling iron, and long 
lashes, and big, soft brown eves. 
form, 
and the 
knew all 


eve- 
nda 
where it ran to 


straight except 


weren't a few. 
about her endurin’ 
young charms, too. She gave me orders 
as if she was Miss Williamson and Miss 
Williamson And I took the 
orders. time she down 
little, and handed me | 


curves 
Margaret 


curves 


was her. 
Second cased 
a smile. and 
niece | ran a car. I was tied hand 
and foot then. 

Whenever I 
homc—a big, 
hill—I 


chance of 


how 
was near the Williamson 
rorecous pl LC up on thr 
around. that 
Margaret. | 


times. 


steered Wav on a 
Saw 
And 


me and showed her 


secing 
perhaps half a dozen 
alwavs twinkled at 


white teeth. On these 
asked me. when I got back. what made 


occasions the 


boss 
me look so sad. 
One other time I overtook her when 
she was out for a walk. She was plowing 
along through the sand in a short skirt. 
She had on a kind of a jacket with side 
pockets in it and had her hands 
shoved down in the pockets like she was 
a boy, It was ‘long toward sundown and 


she 


she was bareheaded. As I came up be- 


hind her, the sun was glinting over her 
hair. 
“Lord.” IT says to myself, 
have that little girl 
to my reward now.” 
She stepped out of the road to let 
pass when she heard me behind her. 
was so. calm-nerved 
looked around. I stopped alongside her 


for mine. 


that she never 


“Wont vou let me give vou a lift up 
the hill?” I asked, and my 
hotter than the inside of a baked potato 
fresh from the oven. 

“Oh, no.” says Margaret. 
would defeat my object. I’m doing 
for my health.” 

She didn’t laugh with her lips. only 
with her eyes, but I knew she was kid- 
ding me. I got a little of my nerve back. 

“Yeh,” I said, “you look as if your 
health was bad.” 

She froze up all of a sudden. Her eves 
went a-glitter. She shoved her hands 
down into her pockets a little further 
started off, walking than 


and dragged off my cap. 


lace was 


and faster 
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ever. I jumped down and ran after her. 

“Please don’t be mad.” I says. “I 
didn’t mean a thing.” 

She stopped short and studied me. 
Her face softened a bit. She 
be examining me for the first time. 

“Don't ever be impudent then,” she 
said. “Leave that to all the other 
men in the world.” 

“T will.’ I promised. “Miss Cameron, 
can't I—wont vou go for a ride with me 
some time?” 

Up went her chin and down came her 
top lashes ull her 


seemed to 


1) 
SLLLN 


eves were thin brown 
streaks. 

“No, indeed.” she Says. “a clespise j \ 
riders. Excuse me. | must get back.” 

And she was gone. leaving me st: 
after her. Well, I didn’t sleep any 
night. I sat up writing letters to her. | 
sent one of them next morning. | 
cTaZV s¢ ribble all right. bu 
Margaret couldn't help but gather from 
it that 1 was mad about her and 
pine away unless she married me. I got 
an answer by return mail. It was a nic 
little letter. but I couldn’t gather from 
it just how she felt. It 
dignity, but at the end Margaret said 
that seme day when she was off duty | 
might call on her at her mother’s. 

And for a week I had 
for that some day to come along and let 
me know that it was It. But the days 
didn't seem to be any different, one from 
the other, and I hadn't seen Margaret. 
though Ll had been up the hill four 
.And here she was on tl 
and 
her voice was honey-sweet. 
to do something for me. 


CuUeSS 


it Was a 


would 


Was 


strony on 


+ 


} 
beech Walting 


times.. 


“Listen,” 


1e ‘phon 


she, smokes! but 


SsdadVs 


item. Have your big 
ready to start? All right. Leave 
varage at once, come to the Williamson 
home, and stop at the west end of thi 
hedge. How long will it take vou? 
Iwenty-five minutes? Why so long? 
Fifteen? That's better. Come at once. 
And be sure to have all your lights burn 
ing brightly. Ill meet you 
exactly fifteen minutes. My watch now 
marks five minutes to twelve.” 

“Who's coming with you?” I asked 

“Nobody,” says she. “I'll be aloiie... 
Hurry now...’By.” 


you vot 


there 
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And click went the receiver. I said 
“Hello, hello, hello.” like a rapid-fire 
gun. but of course I couldn’t get an 
answer. Margaret had hung up. 

I got out the big car in a kind of a 
daze. What for game this was— Margaret 
meeting me alone at midnight—was 
more than I could figure out. I climbed 
into the car and started for the door. 
The boss comes to the door of the office. 

“Mind you don’t get pinched now,” 
says he. “Brooks wont get you out next 
time.” 

And there I between the devil 
and the briny deep. I was under some 
kind of a bond to keep the peace and the 
speed law on the one hand, and under 
orders from Margaret to get a hustle on 
me on the other. 

It was like this: This car I run 
brought from France by a man that got 
rich in six months and went broke in as 
many weeks. My boss bid it in for a 
tango without music when they held 
funeral services over the stuff Mr. Get- 
poor-like-lightning had squandered his 
roll on. It is car. Well, I am a 
restless person, and I came to feel about 
that car the way the old boys must have 
felt about a mare when a 
mare real thing. I 
couldn’t keep my eves on the speedometer 
all the time. and the car ran so easy I 
was pinched four 
when I thought | just ambling 
along. Then came the mix-up that forced 
me to sign articles before a judge. 

That had been three days before this. 
I had been going since three o’clock 
that morning. when I had to fly down to 
the station with a man that had to vet a 
train, till nine o'clock at night. I 
starting for my room to get a bit of rest 
when a hurry-up-now call comes from 
the swellest hotel in town. I thought 
maybe the tip would be a dollar or five 
and I cheered up a little. 

Well. the party was a big guy with a 
voice like a fog horn, and a pretty little 
woman of thirty, maybe. I say pretty, 
but she wasn’t as pretty as she had been. 
Kind of faded, like she had been 
troubling trouble a considerable. The 
man was rough with me from the go-in. 
I was too tired to stand for much of that 
and I grouched up a few myself. I was 


Was 


Was 


SOME 


blooded 


blooded was the 


for speeding 


times 


Was 


Was 
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as big as he was up and down, and I 
knew his bulk sideways and through 
wouldn’t help him any. 

He began to abuse the little woman. 
First thing | knew he was squeezing her 
shoulder till she screamed. He began to 
cuss her. ‘Then he flung her away from 
him and she cowered in the seat. I 
stopped the car. 

“Nix on the brutality.” I 
don't care for that kind of 
women.” 

He plastered me with a couple of 
names that no self-respecting chautfeur 
could stand for. | jumped to the pave- 
ment. 

“You're invited down here.” I 
“You need a bromide.” 

He declined the invitation without 
thanks. I drove them to the station. On 
the platform he played a repeater on his 
remarks to me. I twisted my right fist 
into the third button on his vest. count- 
ing from the bottom. He sat down and 
I was pinched. Hence the bond and 
hence also the boss’ warning. 

Well, Margaret and I got to the 
end of the hedge at the same time. She 
had on some clothes | had never seen 
before, and a long veil. But I knew her 
by the way she carried herself. 

“Turn around,” turned. 
She climbed into the tonneau and settled 
herself. “Drive like mad,” 

Very easily said. “Drive like mad”— 
and me under bonds to hasten like a 
funeral car. 

I started at twenty miles an hour. She 
stood it for about as long as it would 
take a lightning calculator to add one 
and one. Vhen-she leaned over and laid 
her hand on my arm. I got the feel of 
her fast breathing on my cheek, a whiff 
of some kind of perfume that was sweet 
as clover blooms, a gentle squeezing of 
my arm. and then her voice. and 
with a “Please mister’? touch in it. 

“Faster.” says she. “Faster. Youll be 
overtaken.” 

I glanced back quick to see who might 
be following us. There wasn’t a sign of 
a light anywhere on the road. 

“T don't see anybody,” I says. 

Margaret stiffened in that quick way 
she has. And she pushed back her veil. 
Her eyes were gleaming and her cheeks 


says. ‘I 
stuff with 


SaVs. 


West 


SAVS she. ] 


says she. 


low 
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were pink from excitement. Before she 
could speak I turned back to the wheel 
ind let the car out to thirty miles. In a 
minute her hand was on my arm again. 
I had felt her leaning toward me. 

“Not another second faster,” 
to me. 


says | 


“TL called for you personally because 
I thought were competent,” 
she. “Can't vou hasten?” 

Phat’s the way with the pretty ones— 
Margaret. Theyre always ready 
that “Tm-beautiful-but-vou're-not 
stuff. ..1 gave the car thirty-five 
miles an hour. 

In a minute 
scream, It 


you says 


even 
with 
brave” 
Margaret lets out a 
wasn't as if she was going to 
faint, but just a kind of a gasp. 

“They're coming, 
says she. 

] looked 


chine 


three blocks away i 


back. The 


showing up in 


lights of a ma 
our rear. 
hey were closing up on us, too. Who 
ever driving it was making 
hour. He breaking the 
speed law all to smithereens—and me 
under bonds with a car 


touch i 


were 
was forty 
miles an Was 


that he couldn't 
I was to let it out! 

“What's the game?” I 
shoulder. 

“Its Mr. Williamson's car.” 


adhiswers. 


asked over my 


Margaret 
“Thev're trving to catch me.’ 

“ie as hat?” | 
“Where do you want to go. Margaret ?” 


bad as asked. 

She was so excited she overlooked the 
‘“Margaret.”’ 

“Straight through town and out on the 
west road. | want them to keep us in 
sight but not to overtake us. Your 
allow that. w 


Dest 


speed about ont 


n?’ 


will just 


That 
through 
with an iron vate. 

Once 
arm. It 
hand. | sighed. 

“All right.” [T said. “Don't worry any 
more. I] take care of you.” 

“Thanks. Jimmie.” 
sank back in her seat. 

Margaret was wise all right. She had 
saved that ‘Jimmie’ for the 
minute. And I hadn't known 
knew my first name. 

We came to the first of the thicker 


Was a fine proposition. Straight 


sil 


i 
Straight 


town! Into a room 
laid her 


bare, 


more she hand on my 
was a soft. white little 


she says and she 


proper 


that she 
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lights of town, passed a few houses, 
came to the stores, and were on the de- 
serted main street. Phere wasn’t another 
vehicle around so far as I could see. and 
1 was holding the Williamson car safely 
back of me. Then a man in blue loomed 
up aheard of us. He was standing under 
an electric light and velling and waving 
his club at us. | bore right down on him. 
He jumped and I missed him by an eye- 
lash. Above the whirring of my engine 
1 could hear his’ whistle... Margaret 
laughed. 

We got through town all 
when we came to the long 
the there 
coats barring the wav. 
“Low \ 


but 
ridge that 


blue 


right, 


crosses river were two 
Margaret, 
and down she went under the robes. 


We swooped down on those cops. 1] 


bridge.” says I to 


jumped for the curb. As we were three 
from them one of them took a 
shot at us. It was a criminal thing 
him to do. IL gripped the wheel as 


leet 


swept past, but there was no punctt 

We were over the bridge and out on 
the west road just as the other machine 
dashed past the cops. It kept on going. 
1 didn’t hear any gun play. Maybe they 
recognized Williamson’s car. 

lhree miles we went with the other car 
held at a safe distance from us. The city 
lights were thinning, and open spaces 
began to each 
Then the cop's bullet got in its belated 


show on side of us... 
work. I suppose it had gone into the tire 
just far enough to leave a shred. All 
at once the perforation came. 

“Took out,” | yelled to Margaret, and 
I put all my strength on the wheel. 

The car swerved and hit the curb. It 
was thrown back into the street, and | 
thought it was going clear around. Then 
it vrazed the curb, and | 
brought it to a stop. I glanced back at 
Margaret, she was all right but pale. 

“Puncture.” says I. “We're all in. 
Phev'll overtake us.” 

I expected she might go to smash. But 
she only leaned back and smiled. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. 

I sat and stared at her. Here she’d 
been running away from the richest man 
in town, crazy to beat him to nowhere, 
and when the race was all of 
lost, she said it didn’t matter. 


opposite 


a sudden 
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“Am I the goat?” I asked, for ! 
thought for a minute that the chances | 
had taken were all for a lark. 

Before could other 
machine came into sight under the trees. 
When the driver caught sight of us, he 
slid to a stop just beyond us. Out piled 
old Williamson and his son. At sight of 
the son I felt better. ‘They tore up to my 
ear. Then they stopped short. 

“Great Heavens,” the old man gasped, 
“it’s only Margaret.” 

I expected he was having a good deal 
of a shock, because that was considerable 
excited language for a prim old guy like 
him. His “only” got on my nerves, too. 
If Margaret was “only,” who in the 
name of beauty was the real thing. 

Young Williamson climbed up on the 
step and stared at Margaret. 

“Where's my sister?” he demanded. 

“Your sister?” Margaret repeated, as 
cool as an with the thermometer 
going down from zero. 

He grabbed her by the shoulder and 
began to shake her. I was over the side 
in a jump that must have broken some 
kind of a record. [| pulled him down and 
we began to roll all over the street. He's 


she answer, the 


icicle 


as big as I am and some trained fighter. 
but he’s a rounder and I had it on him 
there. We fought for five minutes, with 
old man Williamson hopping about us 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
and the driver of the Williamson car 
trying to get a swipe at me. But he 
didn’t get the swipe and young William 
son lay still, getting his breath like he 
was all in. 

I jumped up. I didn’t care a pint of 
gasoline for the police now. I was one 
solid chunk of fighting mad. I made a 
grab for that driver. 

“TIL just attend to your case now,” | 
said; but he dodged, and you couldn't 
see him for dust. 

I’d have gone after him, but I wanted 
to stay by Margaret. I backed up against 
the car just as young Williamson got 
to his feet. 

“Anybody can buy checks here.” 
says. “It’s an open game.” 

“Richard,” says old man Williamson, 
“get the police.” 

But Richard 
over. 


had been looking me 
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‘You're 
asked. 
“Yes, sir,” says I, touching my cap to 
him with a wicked grin. “What're you 
going to do about it?” 
“Father,” says Richard, 


McIntyre, aren’t you?’ he 


“let me talk 
to this young man alone for a while.” 
As I say, Richard was a rounder. He 
didn’t do his rounding in his dad's car 
and he had got into the habit of having 
me drive him in this French car. He was 
such a nasty young snob that he had ob- 
served me just enough to recall me by 
making an effort. But I knew I had him 
where he lived. Reports were that he 
didn’t stand any too well with the old 
man as it 
So | 


was. 
Savs Now: 

“Nix on that young-man-alone stuff. 
If you want to talk to me, talk here in 
meeting.” 

“May I speak to this young woman?” 
he asks, humble as you please. 

“Why, Richard,” the old man screams. 
“LT wont have it. Call the police.” 

“Just a moment, Father.” Richard 
says, beginning to sweat. 

I turned to Marg 

“Want to talk to him?” IT asked. 

“If he wants to talk,” says she, easy, 
from her place in the car, 
“Where is my sister?” 

“T don’t know—exactly.” 

The old man started to hop up and 
down again. 

“It’s a lie,” he screams. ‘“She’s in it. 
Call the police. I insist on having t 
police called.” 

“We'd only time, Father,” 
says. “Pry to calm yourself.” 

“T don’t know,” says Margaret again 
as if they’d interrupted her. “But 
a note she left for you.” 

The old) man dived forward and 
grabbed an envelope she held out. He 
tore it open, but his hands shook so he 
couldn’t read the note. He handed it to 
Dick. 


Dick read: 


iret. 


asks. 


Richard 


he 
n 


Dick 


lose 


here’s 


Dear Father and Brother: 

By the time you get this [ will be 
Mrs. George Ogden. George and | 
will have been married several 
hours. I knew you would be watch- 
ing me as if I were some sort of 
criminal, so | changed clothing with 











JJ 


Margaret and left home at. six 
o clock. Margaret will make a mid- 
night dash, so that you will not have 
had your watching in vain. I hope 
the excitement is not too great. 
Faithfully and happily, 
ALICE. 
care to forgive us, 
with us at thr 
morning? 


P. S.—If you 
wont you breakfast 
hotel in Bloomdale in the 
Richard.” the old man vells 
for Bloomdale. 


“(duick, 
“Tet us start 
still be time.” 

They ran_ te 
climbed into it. 
from behind it. and with 
at me got to his seat and started. Mar 


Phere may 
their machine and 
heir driver appeared 
a seared look 
garet and I were left alone. 

“We better limp over to a side street 
before the police show up.” I said. “I 
can fix that tire so we can use it.” 

We got street where 


over ona side 


there were lots of trees to hide us and 
I stood up. Something had struck me 
all of 2 heap. 

“Sav.” I said. “I can't figure this 


thing out. I don't see vou had to 
take this wild dash in the night for. If 
Miss Williamson and Ouden made their 
get-away in the evening, why didn’t vou 
just let them go?” 

Margaret fairly beamed at that, as 
I could see from my pocket lamp. 

“Stupid.” said she. “They didn't vet 
away in the Phev got away 
when Mr. 
Richard started to 
Mr. Ogden had been trving to elope 
for a long time. Neither of them 
quite nerve enough. We had everything 
ready for her to walk out in my cloth 
ing in the evening. Suddenly she 
all to pieces in her reom and began to 
cTy. 


wh it 


evening. \ 
Williamson and precious 
| 


chase me. She and 


had 


went 


““T can't do it’ she said. ‘Much as 
1 love him. I can’t do it.’ ” 
I sat down on the edge of the step. 


Margaret was leaning forward and her 
and sparkling 
was breathing fast. 

“Why.” she said, “those two were crazy 
about each other. ‘Vhey had been in love 
just a little while. but difference 
did that make? They were in love. and 
that was the only thing that should 
have mattered. I kept telling her that 
she should dare anything for Mr. Og- 


eves were wide and she 


what 
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den. But she could only talk about her 
father and her brother and how they'd 
feel. 

“Well, there she was sitting on the 
floor in my clothing and Mr. Ogden 
waiting outside. I couldn’t budge her. 
So I had to go out and tell him to have 
a cab at the east of the hedge at mid 
night. When I explained that to her, 
she said she wouldn't go unless I could 
vet her father and her brother out of the 
house. | hit upon calling you and mak 
ing believe I Miss Williamson es 
caping. Just before I called you up I 
shook her good and hard and I told 
her if she didn’t elope this time I'd 
tell her father everything. 

“Why. T said. ‘it’s simply 
vious the way vou’re acting. You should 


Wan 


sac} le 


be ready to dare anything for the man 


vou love. Life is short enough, heaven 
knows, without losing time in a matter 
of this kind.’ 

“Well, I went out to your car at mid 


Mir. Williamson's 


he had set spies on his Ont 


night and of course 


watchers 


daughter '—saw me’ go and gave the 
alarm... Mr. and Mrs. Ogden aren't 
anywhere near Bloomdale either. | 


cuess that’s all.” 

But that wasn’t all. What Margaret 
had said about life being short and los 
ing no time in a love-atfair set me to 
speak a little piece of my own. If those 
sentiments, she'd 


were her marry me 


is soon as the sun came up. /f sl 


c cared 
for me. 
And then 


footsteps on the 


came the sound ot 


sidewalk. 


there 
You can 
always tell when a cop is walking in 
the night. I jumped tor the busted tire 
and got busy. 

“Keep still.” I 
“ft may be arrested.” 

The steps came nearer. ‘They stopped. 
They started again. Suddenly a 
round. red face loomed up above me. | 
straightened up. If I could help. it, 
no cop was going to pinch me till I got 
Maryaret some place where she wouldn't 
be mixed up in it. But— 

“Howdy,” said the cop. “Run over 
somethin’ an’ got a puncture, did ye? 
Fough luck at this time of night. Yer 
lady must be gittin’ tired.” He could 
just make Margaret out, but he stood and 


hissed to Margaret. 


big, 
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stared at her for a full half minute. 
“Well.” he said then, “I must run along 
and ring in. Quiet to-night.” 

He moved away. I went to the car 
door and flipped it open. 

“Come,” I “That 
heard anything, but he may any minute. 
I’ve got to get you out of this.” 

I put out my hand and she took hold 
of it. Hers was clammy. As she jumped 
down, she leaned on me for a minute. I 
felt her tremble. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I said. 

“T-I’m_ afraid.” she said. and 
voice sounded like she was crving. 

She started down the 
tearing pace. We went 
blocks before I laid my 
arm. 

“No need to 
“We're safe.” 

She made a little sound in her throat 
and dabbed at her eves with her hand- 
kerchief. She was crying! [I went as soft 
as putty and my own throat filled up. | 
put my arms around her and hugged | 
up to me. 

“Margaret,” 
all my heart. 
a little?” 

It took her 
swer out: 

“T-I began to for you first 
time you drove Miss Williamson and me. 
I—I loved you when vou whipped Rich- 
ard Williamson. I—I you, 
but—but I want to go home. | was be 
ginning to get nervous in the dark, and 


said. cop hasn't 


sidewalk at a 
half a 
hand on her 


dozen 


hurry now,” 


) 


ler 


savs I, “I love you wi 
Don't you care for 
some time to get her an- 


care the 


do care for 


ey b/s ie 
* Fy | \ f 
4 oe, a _ Bae ne” 
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when the policeman came I thought he 
would arrest both of us and put us in 
cells. And ever since I was a little girl 
I’ve been so afraid of being locked in. I 
got a smothery feeling back there when 
I thought of it. I'd 1 

as they closed the door.” 

“Kiss me. Margaret.” said I. 
very masterful. 

She put up her lips and I kissed them, 
and I can tell you ¢Aey weren't cold or 
clammy. Then like the great. big. strony 
man [ was, 1 took charge of Margaret's 
immediate future. 

“Well hire a car and ride around in 
the park till it’s light.” I said. ‘Uhen 
we'll have some breakfast. As 
the court well vet a 
license and be 
money 


1ave died as soon 


feeling 


soon as 
house is open, 
married. I’ve got 
up. Ill) guarantee 
well pull off an clopement — that 
will make this Williamson affair look 
like a one-ring circus when they're tak- 
ing down the tent after the show.” 
Margaret put her hands on my manly 
bosom and shoved herself away from me 
but not clear out of my arms. 
“Elope!” said indignantly. “I 
should think not! If ever vou marry me, 
iv ll be after you've called on my father 
and my mother and asked my father if 
it’s all right. And we'll be married in my 
own home with my father and my 
mother and my brothers and my sisters 
—yvyes, and all four of my grandparents— 
there to see. That's the way /7// be 
married, Mr. Jimmie McIntyre.” 


And that’s the way she was married. 


some 


saved that 


] 
sie 








Tangoes and 
Tangents— 


By WALTER JONES 


Author of ‘The ‘Younger Set’ in Pembina,”’ etc. 


fLLUSTRATED BY 


ay INA NORRIS said there 


WILLIAM 


wesve 


VAN DRESSER 


only three “story cittes:” New York, 


New Orleans and, best of all, San Francisco. O. Henry, to show the fallacy 


of such a statement, wrote’ 
wille, 
Wirlter Jones, we belteve, 


has done even more: 


‘A Municipal Report,” which was a story of Nash 
Teun., and Scammon Lockwood recently added Buffalo to the lis/. 


he has shown that any small 


own In the United States is teeming with material, if only the author can see 
vt. His stories of Pembina, which have become so fumous this last year, might 


he culled the Slortes of Levervloun. 
hushanad’s side of a case, which, tif 3 
see often in the magazines. 


“UT Norman, this isn’t any- 

“ | ° ° . : 
| B | thing like the grizzly bear. or 
| the bunny hug, or any of those 
——=—— improper dances. Why, before 
the winter’s over, everybody in Pembina 
‘ll be doing the tango. And the class is 
going to be private— just for the 
younger married set. If we don’t learn, 
Norman, we'll be absolutely ignored at 
all the parties and Club affairs!” 

“Oh. [ guess not. Effie. There'll be 
plenty of nice people that wont learn 
the tango. And wouldn't it be better for 
us to be ignored than have it tattled 
about that the new high school principal 
cabaret stunts? You know 
what small-town gossip is. I wish we'd 
never gone in for the social racket at 
all.” Norman Dicer turned upon_ his 
wife a look as nearly disapproving as 
any that ever issued from his mild gray 
eyes, and then glanced back guiltily at 
the pile of theme papers on his study- 


was doing 


table. 
“For heaven’s sake, Norman. that 
pious tone just makes me crazy!” Effie 


fluttered across the room and poised her- 
self on the arm of her husband’s chair. 
“Didn’t you say yourself we’d have to 


This ts the latest of them. 


It shows the 
slop to remember, ts a thing you dowt 


have some social life in this town or die? 
I don’t see what’s got into you lately. In 
college you used to be in for everything. 
Please. Norman!” She ran her fingers 
teasingly through his hair. “If you don't 
let us join, Vl be simply crushed, and 
become a neglected wife, and go into a 
decline, or elope with Mrs. Vining’s 
chauffeur, or take chloral, or do some- 
thing dreadful!” 

At this alarming picture Norman 
laughed in spite of himself and kissed 
the elusive dimple in Fffie’s cheek. just 
to prove that no cardiac damage had 
already been done. “And I'll bet you 
can’t think of a single except 
that you're too lazy to get into a dress 
suit!’ she concluded triumphantly. 

“Lazv! Lord, here I sit fooling, with 
fiftv-nine English themes to correct! 
But if vou want reasons, Ef,’ — he 
squared toward her with an earnest tap- 
ping of his pencil on his blotting-pad— 
“T can give them to vou good and plenty. 
What time’ll [ have for dances this 
winter? English always means a lot of 
papers to look over, and the board of 
education didn’t allow us that new 
language teacher; so I’ve got two extra 


reason 
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French classes on my hands. And the 
superintendent’s making a_ desperate 
stand to get those high school trundle- 
beds’ minds away from picture-shows, 
and street running, and fraternities, and 
onto their work. It would be a queer 
notion of backing him up for me to go 
round doing rag dances that a lot of 
school patrons don’t even consider re- 
spectable. And _ there’s the expense, 
Effie.” 

“But it’s 
couple.” 

“And I saved just two dollars and 
thirty-five cents out of my last month’s 
salary. That fifteen would paper the 
front hall or buy us a rug for the guest 
room.” 

“Oh pshaw, is that 
all you can think of 2” 
I: ffie waved his objec- 
tions aside airily. It 
was one of her enjoy- 
able specialties, evap- 
orating her husband's 
“reasons” into thin air. 
“In the first place, if 
vou’re so busy, why 
don’t vou cut out the 
Board of ‘Trade, or the 
Building and Loan, or 
some of that free gratis 


only fifteen dollars a 


citizenship stuff that 
never gets you any- 
thing? And Norman. 


the idea of our shaping 
our lives to a lot of 
sophisticated kids that 
are wiser than we are! 


It makes me furious. 
And if it’s the cost 
that’s worrving you, 
I'll go without that 
new afternoon gown I 
positively need, and 
make over something 
for an evening hat. 


That'll save you more 
than your fifteen and 
anyway Mamma'll give 
me the dress for a 
Christmas present when 
she finds I can’t buy 
it myself. Now can’t I 


telephone Hallie 
Downing? The first 
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meeting’s at her house. I haven’t left 
you a leg to stand on!” 

“Then I surely can’t dance the 
tango!” he grinned feebly. The clock 
in the hallway tinkled nine. He spun 
round to his work with a_ frown. 
“George, I’ve got to get back to these 
themes !” 

“Then  I—sha’n’t 
lie?’ with a tremor. 

“Oh yes, I suppose so, if it’s going to 
make you feel that way. But it’s against 
my better judgment.” 

“You old gloom!” She smothered him 
with a delighted kiss. “If anything’s 
nice, it’s always against your better 
judgment. But you’re an old dear any- 

way, and your deportment 
for the day is ninety-nine, 


telephone—Hal- 


and I’m going right up- 
stairs and make over that 


hat, and I'll never ask you 


He heard her telling Hallie Down- 
ing over the telephone that they'd 
both be “perfectly charmed.” 








another thing for—oh, just 
months !” 
She slipped down from his chair and 
sped out of the room with a naive little 
school-girl strut that made him smile 
rather ruefully. and presently he heard 
her over the telephone telling Hallie 
Downing that they'd both be “perfectly 
charmed ;” then his eves focused back to 
the adolescent scrawl in his hand. which 
informed him that ‘tthe love interest pre- 
‘he Merchant of Venice.’ 
many suitors and 
wiea: and this 


dominates in 
because Portia 
Lerenze is in love with J. 
shows that Shakespeare’s plot is true to 
life. for in life the love interest always 
predominates.” 


has 


I] 


‘T think it’s perfectly abominable of 
you. Norman! [I don’t believe you ever 
meant to go to the class. I don’t believe 
you want to learn the new steps at all.” 
I: fie sat ina low bed-room rocker. darn 
ing a piece of lace, her brows contracted 


in a frown of reproach. “Here to-night 
is the third lesson and you haven’t been 
once! And I’m tired of trailing after 
Jim and Hallie like a little penny-dog. 
First it was the Board of Trade. then 
the Library Committee. and now 

“But they were both important. busi 
ness engagements. Ef,”” defended Nor 


man, throwing a pile of textbooks on 
the bed. 

“And now that — superintendent’s 
wife’s dinner. I don’t think Mrs. Ditson 
knows how to give a dinner anyway. 
And it’s so ridiculous, inviting people 
that'd never meet each other socially, 


just because they happen to teach 
school.” 

“But why shouldn't we meet them 
socially? Miss Carter is a judge’s 
daughter and two of the high school 


teachers are Eastern college graduates. 
I’m sure you'd find—” 

“Miss Carter!’ — Effie snapped a 
thread emphatically. “She’s a dowd! I 
saw her on the street the other day with 
a skirt three yards around. After dinner 
I suppose they'll play anagrams, or—” 

“No, they want to organize a club 
for—” 


‘Some of those mummified old cul- 
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ture courses, I'll bet. When did the 
Pilgrims land and how many pillars in 
Pharaoh’s temple? But we simply can’t 
go. If you miss the class to-night—” 

“But we accepted a week ago and you 
didn’t say anything—” 

“Well, I forgot they’d come on the 
same night.” 

“Why, Ef. the dinner’s really given 
for us. And sensitive. I 
wouldn’t have had anything like this 
happen for Can't you 
He bit his lip resolutely upon arguments 
of useless impatience. Into his handsome 
face came that helpless look of the baf- 
fled that Effie so frequently ex- 
acted before relenting. 

“Well,” “though itll 
be a dreadful bore. I suppose we'l 


to oO for a while: 


Ditson’s so 


” 
see— 


a 
Wor lds. 


male 


CON ceded, 


she 


but we can get away 
early and—” 

“Why. that wont do. Ef. They want 
to organize the club, and theyll ask you 
to play, and—” 

“Bother the club! But Ill play one 
piece for them. And I'll be very gracious 
and make a get-away for us by cight 
o'clock without hurting their feelings— 
vou know how beautifully I can get out 
of things. You simply must be at the 
to-night, or you wont 
tango down for the Thanksgiving hop.’ 

“That’s ‘Teachers’ Institute week, Ef, 
and | mayn't be able to attend the hop.” 

“Not attend the hop?” 


class have the 


Ethe sprang 


up excitedly. “Norman Dicer, [| just 
guess you will!” 

“But I have a paper, and I don't 
know whether—” His eye suddenly 


caught the dial of the little china time- 
piece on the mantel. “Gorry, we ought 
to be dressing now.” 

“No, not vet. I’m going to teach you 
now how to rag your steps; then the 
rest’ll come easy.” She caught his un 
willing hands and bestowed a duo of 
persuasive kisses. “Come now. [et your 
self go. It’s toddling., just like a baby. 

the naturalest step in the world. 
There, I knew you'd get it! Faster.” 

“By George, there ¢y a great swing 
to it!’ Norman pushed a sewing-table 
out of the way and they went at it in 
earnest. For ten minutes they trotted 
about the room until Effie prouounced 
him proficient. As they finished up 
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breathless, he held her in his arms a 
mement, in his eyes that shy. surrender- 
ing look she loved; then his ardor faded, 
and with a slow sadness that escaped 
her. he asked, “Do yvou—care as much 
about dancing as all that?” 

“To 1!” She pranced over to her 
dressing-table. “Ud rather dance than 
eat caramels! Come on, let’s hurry and 
get this old dinner over with.” 

Effie was gracious, as she had prom 
ised. “It was awfully good of you, Mrs. 
Hitson,” she greeted her “ask 
ing us, when I haven't returned your 
call. I've meant to ever so often; but you 
know I had so many girl friends in Pem 
bina before I came here to live that re- 
ally my social life’s been almost cut out 
for me.” 

“I’m sure I should be willing to take 
the will for the deed,” replied nervous 
little Mrs. Ditson, in awe of Effie’s re 
splendent charmeuse. ‘We're delighted 
to have you with us this evening. I've 
heard so much about your playing. I do 
hope you'll favor us—” 

“We sha’n’t be able to spend the 


hoste SS, 


whole evening with you. Awfully sorry. 
A previous engagement of long stand 


ing. But I'd love to play a piece or two 
for vou before we leave. if it wont be 
hurrving the men away from. their 
cigars.” 

“I'm afraid there wont be any cigars.” 
Mrs. Ditson’s hospitable smile wilted. 
“I’m so disappointed you can’t. stay. 
We women want to talk over organizing 
a club—Miss Carter, you've met Mrs. 
Dicer,’—as a large, well poised woman 
‘ame up. “The club is Miss Carter’s 
idea. Perhaps she can explain about it 
better than 1.” 

“It’s just this, my dear.” clucidated 
Miss Carter cordially: “some of us have 
felt there ought to be a serious-minded 
club in Pembina, something democratic 
and useful, thatll help our women to 
lead broader lives, bring up their chil- 
dren better, perhaps eventually play a 
part in local politics. You catch my idea. 
Now we haven’t decided whether we'd 
better vive it the form of a civics circle 
or a mother’s club. Don’t you think the 
plan is a good one, Mrs. Dicer, and 
which form would you- 


“Oh, TI think cither’d be perfectly 


lovely.” cooed Effie. “IT just dote on 
clubs.” 

“Then we can count on your co-oper 
ation 2?” 

“You certainly can. But 
mean by democratic. ene of those pro 
miscuous affairs that—just anvbody can 
come to?” 

“Why, ves. Anybody that’s interested. 
Phat’s the point of the whole thing.” 

fhe’s enthusiasm congealed — in 
stantly. “I hope itll be a success and 
you'll have it on some day when I can 
attend. But I have my bridge Mondays, 
an embroidery club on Wednesdays. and 
Thursdays I always run up to Middle 
burg to spend Mamma. 
Though even if I can’t go to the meet- 
ings, you can depend on me any time 
for a subscription, or—” 

Fortunately dinner announced 
and Effie was able to leave her sentence 
in the air. She was placed next the su 
perintendent and entertained him duti 
fully with an account of the graduation 
exercises and senior promenade at Mid 
dleburg Seminary. tele 
graphed Norman to consult his watch 
for the time. .\s soon as the meal 
over, she hurried through a sentimental 
nocturne and a fantasia at the 
piano; then she gathered her husband 
and her evening 
voluble adieu. 

“There,” she cried when they reached 
the street, “that’s over with! The dinner 
wasn’t so bad, though she’d oughtn't to 
she didn’t have the 
forks. Isn’t Professor Ditson quiet? But 
he has a nice mouth when he smiles.” 

“T hope you fell in with their plans 
about the club.” Norman 
iously. 

“Of course. 


vou don't 


the day with 


Was 


Twice she 


Was 
furious 


wrap together for a 


have served salad if 


asked any 
Norman. listen. Vhere're 
three movements to the tango. At least | 
think it’s three, and—” Effie babbled on 
gayly, elated over exhibiting her hand 
husband in the setting where he 
belonged. 

Norman was human too, and only 
twenty-seven ; and his qualms were secon 
smothered in the fascinating mysteries 
of the tango and the hesitation. But an 
encounter in the Bachelors’ Club smok 
ing-room, when he went for his hat and 
coat. recalled him to his sober-minded 


some 
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“Come now. Let yourself go. It’s toddling, just like a baby—the naturalest step in the world.” 
“By George, there is a great swing to it!”” Norman had to admit. 
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self. “Leaving early, Dicer? How's the 
voung idea shooting these days 2” ereeted 
Jim Downing, with the smile of mock- 
ing sarcasm that haunted 
dark. thin face. 

“Well enough, I guess.” 

“Keep the pretty ones in after session 
I] suppose ?” 
Dic er 


his 


always 


once in a while. 
“Pretty what?” 


sharply. 


asked rather 
“Crirlies, of course. 
the tango in the 
ke a big hit with 
fhe chattered all 
not until 


You'd ought to 
curriculum. It'd 
he kids.” 
home. It 
the 
they had 
reached their room that she noticed her 
husband's abstraction. “Didn't we 
1 splendid evening, Norman ?” she 
bled complacently. “I’m glad I 
and went to the dinner. What’s the mat- 
ter? You haven’t got one of your head- 


the way 


was the lower lig in 


house were extinguished and 


have 
bub 


Was nice 


aches: 
“No, I—Effie. I thought vou said the 
class was only for young married people. 
Hallie Downing’s sister Edna was there 
to-night and two of my senior boys. It’s 
rather an awkward place to meet one’s 
pupils. Downing was twitting me about 
uw." Fle crossed over to a window and 
with folded arms looking out 
gravely at the picture of hazy autumn 
moonlight on the maple-shaded Avenue. 
Effie tiptoed up behind him and put 
her arm around his shoulder. “Come, 
cave man.” she wheedled. “What's vour 
poor. frivolous woman \re 
vou cross because IT flirted with the new 
waterworks superintendent ? Out with it! 
What're you thinking 
“T guess [’'m thinking how Ditson'll 
feel when he learns where I’ve ; 
—his slow answer seemed rather a reply 
to himself than to her—‘‘and of 
things I'd ought to have been doing to- 
night. It’s almost a year since I began 
editing that text of Sarcev’s and I’ve 
only got the vocabulary down to C 
You were going to help me, you remem- 
ber. You said it would be just the thing 
for keeping up your French. And the 
course of reading I mapped out in 
higher pedagogics. I haven't even started 
i,” 
“Nonsense. dear!” Effie grimaced. 
“Don't think of those dry old things! 


stood 


done now ? 


e a99 
Gi? 


been.” 


the 


You're so young vet. and everybody says 
you make a perfectly splendid principal. 
and you're getting a fine salary for your 
second year.” 

“Yes. but if I keep on as I am now. 
that’s just what Vl always be: an 
eleven-hundred-dollar principal. And 
7 his hand wearily over 
had dreams—" 

So have | 
Europe and a limousine. And what'll 
they me? But 1 don’t care. as 

x as I have you, dear. and our dandy 

le home.” She kissed him on the tip 
of his ear, slipped over to her dressing- 
table. and unclasped her dainty La Val 
licre. “Norman. I've asked Jim = and 
Hallie in for a chafing-dish. Sunday 
night. Can't | have some beer for the 
rarebit—just a little 2” 

“Not a trickle, Ef.” He 
erievedly as he turned 
rule we made 
this house. \nd vou 
for 


Once — he passed 
his forehead—''I 
“Dreams! had dreams—of 


ever get 


looked at her 
away. “You 
about liquor in 
shouldn't have 


Sunday night.” 


know the 
asked them 
IT] 


can't go 
hop. IT was hoping they would 
Phanksgiving night instead of 
Friday. It’s my first year at the Institute 
and | have a paper on ‘High School Dis 


*There’s no use coaxing. | 
To the 


} 


have it 


cipline’ at the evening session. It simply 
wouldn't do for me to disappoint them. 
Surely vou see that. Effie.” 

“IT don't Why can't you get 
them to change your paper to the after 


noon 


see it. 


session 2” 

“And upset the whole program? Be- 
wouldn't do any Phere’s 
Wait at the junction and | 
couldn't get back here till nearly mid 
ni¢ht.” 

“Weil. | 
after Jim and 

“Why don't 
come down ?” 

“Oh—she always feels a draught on 
her back about ten o’clock and wants to 
go home.” 

“You—vou wouldn’t like to come with 
me to the Institute? We could have a 
swell little supper at the hotel and I’m 
sure you'd enjoy meeting some of the 


educators.” 


sides. it cood, 


an hour's 


suppose T can trail along 
Hallie again.” 


you get your mother to 
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“Sometime I might. But not this tim 
\nd [I think it’s mean of you even sug 
vesting it, when vou know I’ve had my 
hop. And 
wont do any 
impendir 


art set on the now vour 


learning the tango vood.” 


Ithe’s voice rose to a tear 


ail—“and [ll have to spend the nig 
alone in the house. and [I don’t know 
how to ‘tend to the furnace. and—Not 


I think I’m 
ected wife. and you—you 


man Dicer, 


n a 


pretty Near 
uv neg] 
just make me feel like doing something 
i ccasaiiinn 

“Well, vou’ll have to do it then. I 
run mv whole life to suit 
engagements.” 


can't your 


dancing 


All day Thanksgiving it snowed out 
side and Effie sulked inside. Friday 
morning Norman rose at six to put thi 


i? 
IT 


the early train. 


Tidyis 


touches to his paper and catcl 
For the first time i 

wife was 
eet his breakfast. He ate a 
ind made some muddy cofiee over the 
heart he 





married life his not down to 


cold cerea 


kerosene stove. With a heavy 
hurr ed to t] e depot. 
fhe got up late and spent the morn 


ing in alternate periods of reading the 


latest novel from the corner-drug-store 
library. weeping. experimenting wit! 
doing her hair in a tango twist. and 


talking over the telephone about the 
dance. 

\t the institute a gratifying surpris« 
awaited Norman. The hired speaker for 
the day session was snowbound a hun 
dred miles away and Norman was in 
vited to transfer his paper to the after 
and lead a round-tabl 
follow it. He acquitted 
himself so well that the Institute author- 
ized its treasurer to forward him a check 
for twenty-five dollars; and at supper 
he found himself surrounded by a table- 
ful of interested and 
intendents. 

He had, of course. intended to remain 
but all day long the miserableness 
of his quarrel with Effie so wrought 
upon him that he now welcomed the un- 
expected opportunity of not letting an- 
other sun arise upon their differences. 


noon meeting 


lise ussion to 


congenial super- 


over: 


It was almost midnight when he 
alighted at the Pembina station. ‘The 
snow had begun to fall again, in fine, 
driving flakes. He hurried across the 
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public square and turned into M 
Street. He would be just i 


change his clothes. call a cab from 
livery. and bring her home from 


\s he approached his house. 


¢ 


of one dim flickering jet in t 
saw drawn shades with little ks 


light escaping around the sashes. 


the Dicers were giving a party. H 
mounted the steps with panicky. 
cible foreboding Qn the hall \t-1 


Was a strange overcoat. From the ¢ 
room came the 
the shrill staccato of laughter. | 
moment hot, angrv blood surged thr 
his temples ; 
into a mechanical 
the folding-doors. 
A gay little supper 
(tn the dining-table were lai 


out cheese and rye 


clink of tabl 


then he forced his 


smile and. slic 


SCCTIC Was 
vealed. 
bread, pretzels. 


ron 


vecr In the stelns 


ornamental 
On! adorned his collegc roon 
around this festive collation were gat] 
ered Jim Downing and Efhe. Hallie’s 
sister Edna and young Ed Wendell. 

At Norman’s entrance Effie 
frightened cry and sat frozen in the a 
of spreading a sandwich; but Jim Dow: 
ing. with an amused flicker of narrowed 
lids, impasse coolly. *l 
expected pleasure, Dicer. Thought vo 
were attending a_ psychology 
You're just in time for 
pretzel, but the beer’s all gone.” 

“Thanks, I’m not hungry.” 

Iiffie galvanized into a flow of hyste 
ical gaiety. “Oh, Norman, it’s perfectly 
lovely, your getting back in 
some eats! What's the matter—wouldn’ 
they let you read your paper? Have 
pretzel, do. They’re real German. wit 
poppy seed on. I was going to telephon 
vou, but the wires ’re all down, and- 

Norman waved the pretzels asid 
“The hop—isn’t over already ?” 

“Why, no. but—” 

“Goodness, it wasn’t any fun!” put 
dna. “Such a crowd you couldn't danc 
The committee’d ought to | 
disciplined, asking so many out-of-tow1 
don’t you think so, Ed? Mrs. Dicer 
it’s been perfectly dandy of you, carr 
ing us off to this little spread. I 
Dutch lunches are more dis-tang-ay than 
anything.” 


gave 


covered the 


show oO! 


something, 


time for 


a step. 


Crs, 
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A wave of color swept Norman's face 
For a moment his grip on himself fal 
tered. He turned to “NTS. 
Downing—er—couldn’t 

“In bed with 


uht 


Downing. 
come ?” 
a ripping headache. | 


l to be home now putting ice on 
her head.” He signaled to Edna. “Come 


on. voung’uns. Teacher’ll have the drop 
on vou this time. if vou don't know your 
tleebra to-morrow. \ neat little feed. 
Mrs. Dicer. We'll look for you both at 
our house next week. Hallie’s planning 
another tango-fest—for the elect only. 
(jo0d-night.” 

When the trio had Norman 
turned back to the dining-room and con 
fronted Effie across the disordered litter 
of the table. His mild had hard 
ened into a look she had never seen in 
them before. “Now tell me: what does 
all this mean?” 

“Norman. for heaven's don't 
look at me like that! You frighten me. 
It doesn’t mean anything. dear: of 
course it doesn’t, except that [—was dis 
appointed over your going away. and 
didn’t want to back to 
alone. and I thought maybe, if 
should happen to come with me, Id 
have just a little lunch on hand te—” 

“Stop. You're lying to me. fhe. You 
had 


the 


gone, 


eves 


} 
sake, 


come the house 


some one 


began planning this party when we 
that talk Wednesday night. It 
‘something desperate’ you were going to 
do—and_ | 
enough.” 

“Why. Norman, just a harmless little 
lunch that—” 

“Harmless! Haven't you 
of my position, of what I’m supposed to 
stand for in the town? Before the weck’s 
out, itll be all over Pembina that you 
had Downing here after midnight with- 
out his wife and served drinks to high 
school pupils—you, the principal's wite, 
in the principal’s own home.” 

“But Norman, I didn’t know about 
Hallie’s being ill till just to-night. And 
I was only going to use the beer for a 
rarebit, but the boys thought it'd be more 
fun to drink it and make 
All I ordered was a half dozen bottles 
from the grocer—and I told him not to 
say anything. I swear to you I didn't 
think there any harm- I ffie 
burst into a paroxysm of terrified tears 


Was 


cuess it’s been desperate 


any notion 


sandwiches. 


Was 
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“Oh, 
look 


husband's 
and 


and ran to her 
Norman, forgive me. 
at me like that!” 

“Don’t touch me.” He closed his arms 
against her and, as swerved aside. 
her hand struck the sharp edge of a 
chair. Looking straight ahead of him. 
with tightened lips. he ignored her cry 
of pain. ‘You deceive me. Effie. and lie 
to me—and how do | know what 
And the next moment you expect me to 
take you in my arms and forgive vou. 
IHlow long do you think we can go on 
like this? It isn’t just to-night. It’s what's 
led up to to-night. 

“T used to trv to 
teasings, and triflings. 
only school-girl thoughtlessness — that 
you'd grow out of : but instead. they've 
grown on you until now they are you. 
Oh Effie, my married life. that I’ve 
wavs looked forward to as the finest 
thing in the world! ‘To think it 
come so soon—to this!” 

Ile sank into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands. Effie. her doll-like 


face aghast. cowered before the strangled 


arms. 
don't 


she 


else ? 


believe that vour 
and evasions were 


has 


} 


shook his shoulders. 
“Haven't you ever thought 
means to be a friend. J 


sobs that 
what it 
“te.’—he looked 
gray and 
companion to the man you've said you 
love? Haven't you ever seen it’s the way 
our touch other lives that makes 
us all or breaks us? Don’t you know how 
to gives Why, in our marriage you've 


up with features drawn—“‘a 


1; 
Ves 


only been a sponger, giving nothing of 
yourself, demanding everything of me, 
without for my person or my 
personality: my body, to slave for you 
by day and fondle you by night; my 
mind, to coax away from my profession. 
my studies, and my citizenship. down to 
your trivial little round of theatres. and 
and bridge; my spirit.’’—he 
sprang up and began pacing the floor 
passionately—"(Gaod, I haven't got any 
spirit! P’ve lost it all kissing, and com 
promising, and forgiving! Didn't it ever 
occur to you that a man can't fritter his 
life away on do-dads and dances, that 
he’s got work to do in the world? And if 
his woman wont help him, the least she 
can do is to keep from hindering him.” 

He ceased his pacing abruptly and 
flung into the hall. Effie followed, find 


respec t 


tanyoes, 
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A gay little supper scene was revealed. On the dining-table were laid out cheese and rye bread, pr 
gathered Jim Downing and Effie, Hallie’s sister Edna and young Ed Wendell. At Norman's 

the act of spreading a sandwich; but Jim Downing, with an amused flicker of narrowed lids, covered | 
Thought you were attending a psychology show or something. You're just in time for a pretzel, | J 
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els and beer; and around this festive collation were 
‘rance Effie gave a frightened cry and sat frozen in 
mpasse coolly. “Unexpected pleasure, Dicer. 
‘he beer’s all gone.”” —‘‘ Thanks, I’m not hungry.” 
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ing frantic voice for crystalizing fears 
“Why are you putting on your coat? 
Where are you going ? You wont leave 
me here vou—Norman, you're not 
have I 


haven't de 


alone, 
to desert me! Oh, 
that’s so dreadful? I 
Phere’s nothing between Jim 


coing what 
done 
ceived Vou. 
Downing and me; you know there isn't 
And you can't be so angry 
beer. Why, hasn’t Mamma always had 
stcn to me, 


about the 


liquors in our house? Li 
Nerman,’ If vou leave me 
go mad, Vll die. 77/—” 


terically. sh 


to-night. Il 
Screaming hys 
e threw herself upon his 
breast. 
It had 
al obliquity he had suffered vica 
riously in heetic fiction and club-room 
confidences, and its actuality was more 


come, the supreme moment of 





terrible than he could have imagined. 
kor a moment his arms trembled about 
hfhé vieldingly. moist beads standing 
out on his forehead. ‘Then he found him- 


self saying brutally, “‘For God’s sake be 
quiet, or you'll have the neighbors in!” 
and he put her firmly from him. “You 
wont die before | come back. Effie. And 
if you don't know now what you’ve done, 
-never will. I’m going—some 
where-——anywhere, to think my way 
through this miserable mess we’ve made 
of our lives and try to find—some way 


why you 


out.” 

“No, no, don’t leave me, Norman!” 
She cast herself at his feet and clutched 
at his overcoat; but he slipped out of 


her grasp and, as she fell sobbing 
against the swiftly closed door, she 
heard the snow-smothered click of the 


front gate. Staggering to a window, she 
her husband disappear into the 
white blizzard of the street. 


saw 


IV 


All night long a flickering jet burned 
in Dicer’s tiny high school office. All 
night long he tramped the chill, echo- 
ing corridors. It was well after seven in 
the morning when he pushed back the 
white drifts from his door and_ re- 
entered his home. He found Effie up- 
stairs, fully dressed, lying across the bed 
in a troubled sleep that vanished with 
his first footfall in the room. She ran 
to him, weeping spently, her face wan 
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and haggard, the vivid pink of her ball- 
dress garish in the morning light 

“Oh, Norman. how could vou! Hov 
could you go off and leave me like that 
with all the dreadful things Ive imag 
ined about vou! Vhis night's b 
hundred years long and [ll 
give you for it. How did I 
you'd killed vourself. or gone away fo1 
ever, or—Norman Dicer. [ hate vou! 
You’ve never loved me. You's 


sacrificed me to vour selfish talk about 


duty. and work. and 


right have you to talk to me. a senator’s 
about example? What is 


examp! WV] 


daughter, 


work for except to support your iumily ? 
Isn't it your duty. I'd like t 
spend a little time making your wif 
happy, as well as—” 

“Tt know, Effie.’—he bowed his head 
humbly—“I’m to blame. too. I was to 
blame in the beginning. I should neve 
have married a ‘society girl.’ [| did hav 


misgivings. But when you said—you re- 
member that night on the lake shore ?— 
that you thought I’d chosen the grandest 
profession in the world, and it would bi 
your dearest pleasure to help me in m 
life-work, that you were tired of parties 
and luncheons anyway. that you didn’t 
mind starting in without a hired girl, 
and you’d go to cooking-school—” 

“Vou needn’t throw it up to me now! 
Wouldn’t any woman say that—any 
thing—to get the man she wanted? And 
I did go to cooking-school, [—” 

“and learn to keep house. why, 
was fool enough to think our lives could 
run on together smoothly like peaceful 
parallels instead of tangents that—” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
tangents but I dv know that all along 
I’ve been a neglected wife. neglected for 
every old text-book, and examination, 
and committee meeting in Pembina! 
And I'd have thrown my things 
suit-case and left here this morning, if 
it hadn’t been for the snow, and every 
body’s hearing about it. and—" All the 
anger of her night’s tortured vigil 
melted into the moment’s more poignant 
dread: “Oh, Norman, you wont 
me? You wont desert me, will you? The 
disgrace’d kill me. And Mamma think- 
ing we’re so happy! What’ll we do, Nor- 
man? What’ll we do?” 


vhy, | 


“ 





Into a 


eave 
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“We wont do anything.” The dull 
calmness of stilled her dis 
tracted pleading. “There isn’t anything 
tov do. We're in a blind alley. We've 
simply got to go on before everybody 
just as if nothing had happened. If we 
’ so middle-class cowardly and 


his voice 


weren't 
respectable, [ suppose you'd go home to 
your mother, or take a train for 
and I'd job overnight and 
vou, or around forbid 
your bridge and your tangoes. and strike 
you maybe. or husbands 
try that gets their names in the papers.” 


Reno: 
resign my 
and 


leave ra vi 


something else 


“Don't!” shricked Effie. “All those 
scandalous things! Don’t mention 
them.” 

“Oh, we wont. We haven't got the 
nerve. We're afraid of what people'll 


afraid to take our own lives 
in our own hands and remedy a mistake 
that—”’ 
“How is it a mistake to marry the per- 
all the world? Oh, 
to him piteously 


say. We're 


son you love best in 
Norman,’—she clung 

“how can L go on living. ii you don't 
love me, if you don’t forgive me?” 

She turned her doll-like face up to 
his with a look of childish peniten e. 
Her tears already hesitated upon the 
sweetness of his kiss of absolution. H¢ 
was about to yield it when he recalled 


how he had once said to her after an 
inconsequential tiff, “Efhe. we mustn't 
quarrel, ever, any more. [t isn’t worthy 


of us;” and now he fatefully remem 
bered that she had replied. “OF 
not. Norman, not often—only once in 
a while. It’s so nice when we make up.” 


course 


But, “You de love me, Norman, don’t 
you?” she was insisting against his 
breast. 

“Not very much—just now, I’m 


afraid. I—I—suppose I shall again— 
some day.” 

“But you—vyou'll try to forgive me?” 

“T do forgive you. Though it takes 
a long time to-forget. Effie.” ‘The sight 
of her abject,  sob-stricken beauty 
softened him. ‘Poor little girl! I sup- 
pose it looks to you as if the forgiveness 
should be all on the other side.” 

“Vou forgive me, Norman, and you'll 
promise me, as long as we live, you'll 
never make another scene?” 

“7 make a scene? Yes, I'll promise.” 
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“Then ll forgive you,’ — Effie 
smiled nobiy through her tears— 
“though you've made me sufier dread- 


know what it’s 
such a fuss over a harm 

supper-party 
except 


fully! And I don’t even 
all been about: 
little 
business 


less that’s nobody's 
the people that’re in 
vited! But from now on, tyrant. Il be 
the best little vou ever had! I'll 
be just lovely to Miss Carter and the 
Ditsons: Ill send the 


Ne Lrocery 


wife 


other bottles back 
tot : and I'll never let vou get 
vour own breakfast again, or make vou 
go places you don’t want to. or "In 
the luxury of her repentance. she paused 
suddenly for a final shiver at the marital 
abyss over which she had so lately hung. 


“Kiss me. Norman. I sha’n't believe 
you've forgiven me until vou kiss me.” 
“Oh, Effe, I—can’t now. I—”’ With 


a heave of his big chest he fought down 
the heartsickness that surging up 
in him again and wrenched himself back 
into action. and 
routine, and common-sense. “Come, Ef. 
We can’t stand here all day patching up 
our lives. It'll take longer than that. 
Get out of your gown. You've ruined it 
already. Light the kitchen fire and put 
out the milk and TVll go down 
and shake up the furnace before we 
freeze to death.” 

Putting her quietly from him. he went 
over to a closet for his workabout suit. 
She stood a moment dazedly in the mid 
dle of the floor, then her 
dressing-table. With her fingers on the 
clasps of her waist, she stopped and ran 
back to her husband. ‘Norman. 
must kiss me, or Vl just—dre.” 

He bent toward her and their lips 
met. “Oh!” She shrank from him 
a hurt cry. “Don’t do it again— 
like that! It was just as if you were kiss- 


ing a corpse.” 


Was 


the drab everyday of 


tickets. 


crossed to 


you 


with 
ever 


He turned away miserably. A. shrill 
tinkle sounded from the hall below. 
“Listen. There’s the telephone. .\nd the 


grocer’s boy’s been pounding on the 
kitchen door the last five minutes. I sup 
pose it’s Ditson about that teachers’—” 

“No, it’s probably Hallie. to talk to 
me. I'll go.”” With forestalling swiftness 
Kffie slipped into a kimono and swished 


downstairs. Norman sank into a chair. 


On the landing she was still weeping ; 
< ~ 
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later she took down the re 
vith the shrill. sweet staccato she 
affected over the telephone : 
“Yes. it's me. .. No. just 
We're lazy this morning. ... How's 
headache ?.... you missed 
c hop and our little spread. ... Well, 


you must 


lways 


dearic oe 
So sorry 


a erand time. But 
anvthing about it, 
iscreet 
we'd 


It Was re al 


Jim not to say 
suppose it was 
Only surprised. just 
had a lunch on the train. 
mean of Edna even hinting so. Norman’s 
world 


the most hospitable person 
know. cdearie. 


What?.... I dont 

night’s vour tango going to be? 
busv winter, but 
find 


} 


in the 


Which 
Norman’s awfully 
] suppose To could 


one to beau me.. 


_ 
this 


come. if vou 


some 


tango!” swore Norman 


“Damn the 


softly. He looked out dully at the bright 
vlisten of the morning sun upon the 
snow: then back around the chamber. 


ith choking memorte Ss of the 
first bridal 


mppressive W 


} 
j months 


appy idvl of his 
(nee it had seemed a verv sacred place 


» him. Now he saw only disillusion 
ment. heard only his) wife’s vulgar 
screams. his own infuriated answers. 
\nd in his revolted soul he knew that 
fe need never fear another “scene.” 


Her voice still drifted up from 
At his feet lav a Wisp of lace 
with her tears. Wherever 


< anguished eves rested. the room clam 


Ie fhe! 
below. 


md linen wet 


rreadl of her: her shimmery gown across 
her wedding picture in a silver 
subtle perfume of her creme 


chair. 
frame. the 


marquise. And the sense of those won 
derful) woman-intimacies that had al 
ways thrilled him reverently, thrilled 
him now. After all. she was his wife. 


(hastened. he stumbled toward the 


dressing-table and took up her picture. 


“Poor Ef! According to her lights. 
she Joves me. And I’ve treated her like 
1 brute. One night. ten hours long 
znd it'll take us ten years to live it 


down! Perhaps the fault’s half mine. 
Did Task too much of marriage? What 
do other men ask. I wonder? What do 
they get? Are we the only tangents in 
Pembina. or are there other marriages 
all around us that inside and 
smiling faces to the front? If there are, 
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may heaven help them! 


are sobs 
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later, the glacier gives up a strange secret 
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long te he remembered. 


I may as well have our coffee 
here, Colin.” 


“All right. John. Where's the 


waiter? Ah. over there.” 


W 


Colin Wilson made a=signal. ‘The 
waiter nodded. set a tray upon a neigh 
boring table. and came hurrving along. 


“Cotfee—two coffees? Yes. sir 
swift and 
man was gone. almost as he uttered the 
words. Wilson took up the Telegraph ; 
Ogilvie had the Paris Dai/y J/ail. The 
coffee was brought and paid for: the two 
voung men read on. About them was the 
hum of loud, raucous. sibilant. 
cosmopolitan, a very babel of tongues. 

It was the Palace Hotel at ‘Tilmatt. 
that Mecca amid the Alps. A band 
plaved on the crowded terrace: the 
lounge was full of folk. All the nations 
seemed making holiday—Gaul, Dutch 
man. Italian, Scandinavian, Goth. The 
two men who sat reading were typical 
representatives of the younger generation 
of mountaineers. Ogilvie was dark. with 
an unusually strong chin and a head of 
“reat driving power; he had been presi- 
dent of the Union and had just been 


Soft-voiced, noiseless, the 


VOICes 











called to the Bar. Wilson. slighter and 


fairer. was a master at a public school. 


Close by. in a corner, two other men- 
eager in 


conversation—were watchin 
them from deep-seated wicker 
One of these was fine, handsome. well 
groomed but not otherwise remarkable. 
a retired soldier, the ordinary Fng 
lishman of country habits and more 
than sufficient means. The other was 
man of very striking personality indeed 
He was huge and deep chested: he has] 
tanned cheeks; his black hair, parted in 
the middle. was long not at the back but 
at the sides. His were hazel 
were set at a curious upward angle: his 
mustache was bushy and full. His whol 
expression was a mixture of fierceness. 
kindness and sadness. but the fierceness 
was perhaps accentuated by the complete 
absence of the lobe of his right ear 
Suddenly he put his hands on his chair 
arms, raised himself. ignored the would 
be detaining touch of his companion and 
strode across the room. The action made 
more apparent his huge. great body, with 
its strange. gipsy-like face and its quite 
remarkable head. 


chairs 


eves and 


He reached the place where Wilson 
and Ogilvie were sitting ; his friend. hav- 
failed to detain him. followed. The 

young men put down their papers 

looked up at the pair in surprise. 

gipsv-man, towering above them, 
began to speak. His voice was big and 
soft and agreeable with an almost negli- 
vible stutter which added to its charm. 

“Excuse me.” he began. “But d-did I 
rightly understand the hall-porter when 
he told me you were going up the 
Schweisshund this afternoon?” 

Ogilvie looked up in surprise. 

“Ves.” he answered, ‘we are 
certainly. What makes you ask ?” 

“Because my friend and I would like 


voing, 


to come. too.” 

“Oh. but that isn’t poss—” 

Ogilvie stopped. He had begun quick- 
ly; just as quickly he had broken off. 
This questioner, who asked an absurdity, 
had nevertheless a manner which com 
pelled respect. He glanced at Wilson. 
Wilson glanced back at him, then turned 
to the newcomers. and. very courteously, 
put his own and Ogilvie’s thought into 
words. 
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‘But, excuse me. are vou mountain 


“Ves, I l 
mountaineers, name is Fit 
My Howarth. 
a good deal of climbing 
In fact. | wrote a book or two 

“Why Ovilvie quickly; his 
whole manner altered: it became a blend 

and surprise. “OF 


think 
My 
friend’s name is 


we mav Ca 
herbert 


We did 


Manv Vvears ago. 
rose 


of interest. admiration 
raph often: 
! 


Fitzherbert. ] know your es 
‘om when | fi 


course. I've 
vou're fhe 


seen vour photog 


first bes in to 


savs—read 


clinh. Only too honored if vou care to 


} 


start most 


ne 


come with us. But we're 
t one 

“At what 
“Three 
“Thanks. We'll be ready. We can bor 


think.” 


time ?”’ 
oO’ lo k va 
\\ aANes, | 
“Yes. and the 


1 i] vloves iy 


al-porter sells sses 
“That's splendid. Colo 
is a ruck-sack—that wi 
boosts 72 

Phe big gipsy-man nedded pleasantly, 
] ic not 


Lounge. 


took the arm of his friend. who lh: 
spoken, and led him out of the 
Oxilvie waited until they were bevond 
earshot, then dropped back into his chair. 

“That's a bit of an encounter, Colin,” 
he said. 

‘Rather! Phe (seorge Fitzherbert 
vho wrote ‘Climbs in the Andes’ and 
\nd wasn't he in 
hat accident on the Schweisshund when 
his brother was killed 2?” 

“Ves. his elder brother 
he inherited the vrand 
father ran away with a Romany woman; 
in this fellow’s face. His 


brother was the image of him. I’ve heard 


‘Himalayan ‘Tales.’ 


from whom 


estate. Vheir 
vou can sce it 


my father talk about ‘em both.” 

‘Bit awkward 
Wilson lighted a cigarette in the 
ing. “With such marked features on each 
of ‘em, how did they tell Uother 
which 2?” 


for their relations.” 


speak 
from 


“Kasv enough. Didn't you notice ?” 

“Notice what?” 

“Why his ear-lobe—at 
sence of it— on the right side. A horse 
Was a voungster 


least the ab 
savaged him when he 
and tore it clean away. Providential. | 
call it. ’ 
that.” 


‘hey couldn’t get mixed up after 
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“IT suppose not. Did you say this fel 
low was the older or younger—which ?” 
“The vounger.” 
quickly, 
lis tale. 


Ovilvie spoke more 
forward, 
—-this fellow—w 


leaning 
with a girl. So was his elder brother 
with the same virl. Vhe girl 
vounger brother, and the elder took it 
like a sportsman, and the two kept good 
friends. Vhey were doing a final climb 


tocether on the Schweisshund before the 


warming to 


as in love 


} 1 
chose the 


married. ‘Vhe elder brother 
lost his footing—and,. after five minutes’ 
fishting, cut the rope.” 

“My hat!” Wilson shuddered at the 
drama of it. not at the actual h ippenin 


hardened mountaineer 


vounger got 


for ne was a very 
‘He cut it to 


course,” 


save the 1 


vounger. olf 


I suppose it was because of 


I 


hat’s it 
the ¢irl.” 
Wilson was silent a moment. He could 
see the accident very clearly indeed. 
“Did they find the body 2” he 
again. 
“Never. the 


thousands of feet.” 


} 
pecan 


elder brother fel 

“T see. 
and married the girl.” 

“Ves—after being 
month or so in a chalet 
shock. —Then—it just about thirty 
years ago—he went home, a wreck; re 
covered and married the girl. She died 
the other day. T suppose he feels a bit 
miserable and so came out here with his 
friend.” 

*That’s about it— Wilson 
match and put it to his extinguished cig 
arette. “Curious taste, though. 
what happened, but IT suppose he’s got 
the mountains in his blood.” 

“Once a climber, always a climber, 
and all that truck. let's 
chuck gassing and go and change.” 

Ovilvie, 


And so this fellow went back 


out bh 
half ce 





ad from 
Was 


struck a 


seein: 


sort of Come, 
whose affection for the moun 
tains was too deep to let him talk of 
and walked 
Lounge. Wilson followed 
went to his room. ‘They met, half an hour 
later, in the hall. Colonel 
there alone. He came up to them at once. 

‘| hope you don’t mind our coming 
with you,” he said quickly. “It is not my 
doing: I tried to 


Phe fact is he is 


them, rose out of the 


him. Eacl 


Howarth was 


my friend. 
hardly himself just at 


dissuade 




















Ogilvie rose to his feet. “If you don’t mind,” he said, “we might return by the northern @7@/e.”’ 
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lost his wife. He 
out to ‘Vilmatt. in 
associations. and as 
he got here he was wild to make the as- 
But. apart from his restlessness, 


ich is reasonable cnough in the cir 


present—he 
insisted on 
spite of its 


has just 
coming 


soon as 
cent. 


umstances. I have no doubt that we 
shall satisfv vou; we have both kept our 
selves in good trim. It is very, 

of you to let us come.” 

“Not at all. I’m only too glad. 
I guite.......” 

Ogilvie ceased. Fitzherbert was com- 
stairs. He joined the oth 
ers: they stood for a minute or two con 
ferring in the hall. All four wore woolen 
sweaters over their waistcoats—the jack 
and 
woolen caps that could be pulled down 
to shelter their faces and ears. Each car 
ried an ice Phe backs of 
ind Wilson were encumbered wit! 


very kind 


And 


ing down the 


ets were stowed away in ruck-sacks 


ane. Ovilvie 


coils 


of rone, 
‘Ingenious things. puttees.”’ said Flow- 


arth. looking down at his legs. “IT re- 


member how the snow used to wriggle 


into one’s leggins in the old days. I sup 


pose vou've got some spare” lengt 
h 


Hs. 
Phere are places on the descent where 


if tl 
ropes that have to be left behind 


w rock is slippery it’s as well to tie 


Ovcilvie nodded and led the way down 
half a dozen steps to the vlass-covered 


portico of the hotel. The three others 


followed him across the emerald vreen 


crass, studded with crimson crocuses 


upon the ascending slopes. The grass 
lands ceased: pine forests succeeded 
them 


Phe four men pursued a path through 
the forest; it 
and tortuous rock-slopes of the buttresses 
which flanked the mighty 
on all sides. Above the | 
a hut on a plateau; it was there that the 
party must rest. Between the h 


wound on amid. the 


torn 


Schweisshund 


uttresses stood 


ut and the 
mountain lay the vast glacier, scored with 
a thousand clefts and serracs, greatly 
boulder-strewn. The glacier sloped up 
to join the mountain, the upper portion 
of it dove-tailing into the forks of de- 
scending rock which pushed themselves 
glacier like tooth-prongs 


down into the 

into a jaw. 
The patron of the hut stood outside it, 

he had seen them as they came. 


waiting : 
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He was a small, dark, impassive-faced 
Swiss with sharp brown eves. 

“Any other caravans?” asked Ogilvie, 
giving greeting in return. 


“Ves, three others.” 
The patron stood aside as he an 
swered; the four men passed in. The 


four men removed their ropes and ruck 
sacks and put them with their axes ina 
corner of the room. It was smal 
with wooden walls and floor 
Round three sides ran benches. In the 
middle were a couple of tables. and the 


] seasl 
1 and 


square, 


remaining side was completely — filled 
with cupboards, some of which displayed 
cocoa-tins, greasy platters, broken loaves 
and tin mugs. Opposite the door was a 
small stove. i 


wood. At the 


SWISS 


Beside it lav a bundle of 
tables sat nine men—three 
Italians three 


upon reaching the 


three and 
(Germans, bent 


Schweisshund’s crest. 


cuides, 
also 


Phe Englishman set out the food 
which they had brought in their ruck 
sacks. and the four nations began to 


converse ina fearful mixture of tongues. 
Phe fatren chopped wood Ieisurely in a 
corner and brought cocoa presently in an 
utensil which was neither frying-pan or 
sauce-pan, but a curious mixture of both. 
When they had finished. they lighted 
their pipes and strolled out into the air. 
Dusk falling; the 
was almost lost in shadow; the glacier 
in front of them showed icy-cold and 
forbidding, though the crest of the 
Schweisshund still glowed gloriously in 
the warm light of 


the Ocilvie, 
lost in admiration, spoke to the 
his side. 

“How does it strike you?” he 
“Ts it all very much the same ?” 

Fitzherbert was silent; Wilson looked 
uncomfortable; Howarth 
ing cough. Ogilvie could have bitten out 
his tongue for having said, thoughtlessly, 
something that must wound. Presently 
the gypsy-man_ answered, 
at the stem of his pipe. 

“It's thirty vears since I’ve seen this,” 
he said slowly. “And it’s very. very good. 
But.’—he shivered visibly—‘‘I feel cold. 
1 should like to turn in!” 

He swung round and went in at the 
door of the hut. Colonel Howarth nod- 
ded ‘“(sood-night.”” and followed 


was valley beneath 


sunsct. 


man at 


asked. 


gave a warn 


big chewing 


alter 
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his friend. Wilson made a movement 
Ogilvie put a hand on his arm. 

“Tust a moment, old man.” he said. 
“Tet’s wait another five minutes and see 
the sunset out.” 

They stood watching. The light on the 
crests darkened, lost its crimson. became 
purple; the stars shone out, quivering. 
flickering. like candles in the sky. Ogil- 
vie gave a shudder. Wilson stared. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“Some one’s walking over my grave. 
Or, rather, that man frightens me.” 

“PF itzherbert 2” 

“Yes, What’s he doing here? It’s posi 
tively inhuman that he should come back 
to climb on a mountain where his brother 
was killed. I could almost believe... .” 

TT hat 2": 

“Oh, nothing—I suppose after all it’s 
only natural that the man should want 
to get any sort of sensation that will stop 


im from moping about his wife. But all 


the same it’s horrible. Ugh!” 

They entered the hut living-room. ‘The 
sleeping-room adjoined. In it two | 
joards ran parallel center. 
a sort of gangway, on eat 
of which, against the wall. lav six low 
canvas pallets. roughly upholstered incl 
stuffed. At the foot of each pallet stood 
a pair of clogs, strong, felt-lined. un- 
vielding, that should keep warm a slee)- 
er’s fect. Little fatigued physically. yet 
subdued to somnolence by the strong. 
cold air of the mountains, Ogilvie and 
Wilson lay down and fell asleep. 

They awoke with a start. They had 
been sleeping toes to toes and, at the 
same moment. two hands touched their 
feet. They sat up. facing each other: 
they saw Howarth by their beds. His 
smile was visible and friendly, though 
something ghostly in the pallid light of 
the moon. 

“Sorry to disturb you.” he said. “But 
my friend is most anxious to get started 
before all that cosmopolitan crowd. No 
wonder you were sleeping soundly. This 
is better than the old straw tressels on 
bare floors.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose so—” Wilson yawned, 
stretched himself and lifted his feet from 
the pallet. ‘Where is Fitzherbert now ?” 

“Outside already, looking at the 


\ 
OW 


down the 


forming 


view. 
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“That said Ogilvie, 
who tugged at his boot-laces. “—because 


comforting.” 


I dreamed he was dead. I suppose it was 

the cocoa. Anyway, let’s make a start.” 
Thev went out. Fitzherbert creeted 

them. a great. stark figure on the rock. 

“Mornin’”’ he said. “This is good, 
isn’t it? Shall we rope up in couples or 
all together ?” 

Ogilvie looked at him. His imagina- 
tion quickened ; he had an almost invin- 
cible feeling that something was going 
to happen: he crushed it back and made 
becoming reply. 

“Oh, all together. I think. Ul lead. 
You shall come next to me: then Colonel 
Howarth—and Wilson can come last.’ 

Thev and set 

thousand 
*, and made 
a detour on the farther edze of it to 


roped up accordingly. 
out to climb the remaining 
feet. They crossed the 
bridge the great crevasse t] 
twixt 


lat yawned be- 
it and the naked rock. From that 
they scrambled upwards. finding easy 
foothold: for in the great warmth of an 
exceptional summer the snow had more 
than normally melted from the rocks. 
lor an hour, for two hours, the moon 
then it 
began to fade slowly till it passed out of 
sight and ken. The heavens cTew pale 
and flushed to pink warmth quickly; the 
dawn invaded the stars. expelling them 
from the 


shone full upon the snow-slopes : 


sky. The sun won up and beat 
upon the heads and bodies of the elimb- 
ers; the valleys beneath lay hidden in 
a dust of impenetrable blue. 

Almost without realizing it. they 
reached the last fifty feet. Ogilvie quick- 
ened, and led them to the summit with a 
burst. They lay there, breathless. Ogil- 
vie unscrewed the top of his thermos 
and handed it round. He was in the sev- 
enth heaven of happiness, as he always 
Was upon mountain tops. He had lost his 
that untoward was 
going to happen. He looked at Fitzher- 
bert sympathetically, comprehending the 
mountain’s call. 

“I’m afraid we 
pace,” said 
tea. 


feeling something 


rather spoiled your 
Howarth, pouring out the 


“Indeed not. One would never guess 
that you weren't in tip-top form.” 

“Tt all comes back as if we'd never 
stopped. The only thing is that I can’t 





stretch as : 
well as I used. 
But what grand con- 
dition the rocks are in. 
I've never seen so little snow.” 
‘No, it’s a surprising year,” said Wil- 
son. “People are just sprinting up mountains that 


ire usually considered really nasty. The ice has 
melted everywhere.” 
“Yes.” Fitzherbert’s voice was low and thoughtful. 


‘T w-wouldn’t have believed that there could be so 
little snow. But w-what a view! What a view!” 

They lay talking, sipping tea, for twenty min 
utes. but the air began to strike cold. Ogilvie rose 
to his feet. 

“If you don't mind,” he said, looking at Fitzherbert, 
‘we might return by the northern arcée. It’s really not { 
any more difficult; we shall strike the glacier just 
as soon.” 

There was a silence. It was so long that all 
three looked at the big man in surprise. His 
answer came sudden, decisive, sharp. 

“No—lI shall be very pleased.” 

“Right,” said Oglivie. “Ill lead, then. Colonel 
Hlowarth shall come next, Wilson shall follow, 
and you shall bring up the rear.” 

They roped up accordingly, and started. The 
descent was easy till they came to a pinnacle— 

a “gendarme.” It rose abruptly in’ front of them 
and seemed quite impassable. 

“Have we missed our way?” said Wilson. “I 
don't see how else we could have come.” 

“ae. 
(uilvie pointed. On a flat rock beside him was 
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At last, he saw a hand feeling 
round a corner of the rock. 
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a little pile of stones; each stone smaller 
than the stone on which it lay. 

“There’s the guide-post.” he 
“We can’t get over; we shall have to 
round.” 

As he spoke. he struck to the left and 
disappeared for the full twelve feet of 
the rope—round the rock. 

“The anchorage is all right on the 
far-side.” he called. “Come on.” 

The anchorage was good, certainly. 
but for a space of a dozen feet or 
so the hold very poor, and the 
precipice fell away beneath for about 
two thousand feet. Below that. lay a 
steep snow ceilvir which led to a long 
ice-slope which joined the glacier be- 
neath. Howarth and Wilson followed 
Ogilvie out of sight round the face 
of the pinnacle; then Wilson anchored 
himself and pulled the rope gently to 
tell Fitzherbert that the way was clear. 
The rope slackened and Wilson pulled 
it in and brought it taut gradually as 
Fitzherbert came more close. Then the 
rope ceased to give. and for a full 
minute Wilson stood waiting for the 
nan who did not come. At last, he saw 
a hand feeling round a corner of the 
rock. He noticed that it shook and— 


said. 


Was 


Wilson remembered it later—that the 
man’s face was very pale. 

“It’s a bit nasty if you're out of trim,” 
he said encouragingly. 

Fitzherbert did not answer. He leaned 
panting against the rock. Then, with a 
huge effort, the big man pulled himself 
round. 

“I’m ready now,” he said. 

Wilson nodded. The pair joined the 
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others. who were waiting around an eas- 
ier corner, and for a few hundred feet 
the caravan kept upon the level. travers 
ing easy rocks. Then they turned. for a 
long while going at a right angle till 
they reached an ice-slope across which 
they struck in a long slant towards the 
edge of the glacier directly under. but 
nearly three thousand feet below, the re 
cently crossed “cendarme.” 

They traveled easily down the ice- 
slope towards the glacier, Ogilvie cut- 
ting steps for the others in ice that was 
fast melting in the baking August sun. 
A few feet above the glacier was a small 
plateau. Beneath it yawned the Berg- 
schrund—a_ chasm where the glacier 
parted from the mountain-side but which 
they could cross a little to the right. 

“Better rest said Ogilvie. pull- 
ing up. 

Howarth nodded, and joined him on 
the little plateau; but Wilson lingered 
to cut a still better footing for Fitzher- 
bert, who still trembled and seemed very 
tired. Ogilvie stood chopping mechanic 
ally at a stone which he saw embedded 


here.” 


in the ice. 
“] suppose the glacier has shrunk a 
ood deal since you crossed it, Colonel 
Howarth.” he said. 
The soldier. who had been look- 
Fitzherbert, 


ing anniously — at 


turned to make reply. 


“Ves,” he answered. “ Phirty or forty 
feet. It’s ‘all changed—wherever there is 
ice.” 

“So that the glacier once rose above 
where our heads are now ?” 

*Yes—undoubtedly—” Colonel How 
arth glanced at Fitzherbert tottering on 
the ice-steps, saw him safely on to the 
plateau, then turned to Ogilvie 
more. “I say, what are you doing there 7” 

“Cutting out a I've got it! 
Hullo—what’s that 2’ 

Ogilvie cut again. and a second time. 
The axe gave a dull. penetrating thud. 


once 


stone. 
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“It’s wood,” he said suddenly. “No! 
My God, it’s a boot!” 

“A boot!” 

The three other men pressed round 
him. Through the semi-transparent ice 
they could see a dark shape. 

“Ves, it’s a boot,” said Ogilvie a sec- 
ond time. ‘There are two two 
feet; it’s a man!” And his ax rang 
swiftly on the ice surface that went scat 
tering into flakes. Wilson pressed for- 
ward, going to his side. 

“Why not!” he cried. “This is just 
underneath the’ worst spot on the moun- 
tain—that ‘gendarme’ where we had 
such a job. If anyone fell he'd slide 
down here—this would be the bottom of 
the crevasse before the glacier shrunk 
If it’s a man, he’s been here for 


boots 


away. 
vears !”” 
He began to hack, as Ogilvie 
hacking; Howarth began hacking, 
Fitzherbert, incapable of movement, 
stood watching with chattering teeth. 
The thin ice was soon broken; a body, 


Was 
too. 
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gipsy blood of mine didn’t lie to me. 
While my wife lived I forgot that he 
had ever existed. Since she died I have 
seen him night and day.” 

Ogilvie and Wilson stared at him, 
in the heart of each of them 
a horrible thought was taking root and 
shape. Howarth, thinking no evil, see- 
ing only a friend’s unhappiness, bent 
down again quickly, began to search the 
body, found cards and letter-case, took 
off watch and chain. He glanced at them, 
turned them over, re-examined them and 
looked up in amaze. 

“But these are your cards, George!’ 
he said bewilderedly. ‘“Vhe letter-case is 
stamped with your initials and the watch 
has your monogram too.” 

Fitzherbert took the cards and _ the 
watch and the letter-case; they almost 
dropped from his hands. Ogilvie and 
Wilson could not take their eyes off him ; 
Colonel Howarth stood with bared head, 
looking at the body in its grave of ice. 
Then, as if driven by a laggard yet in- 


speechless ; 


’ 





lying as if in some colossal coffin, pres- 
ently became exposed. Three men were 
on their knees beside it. A fourth man 
stood trembling—and tied to them— 
above. 

It was the body of a man of five and 
twenty—a big man with a great chest 
and black mustache and curious 
that ran upward from the nose. ‘The man 
was dressed in mid-Victorian fashion. 
There was a rope round his waist—with 


eyes 


a foot of loose end. 

Suddenly Howarth half rose. He 
looked at Fitzherbert ; he looked at the 
body ; he looked back at Fitzherbert once 
more. 

“My God, George—it’s your brother 
Charles,” he said. 

Fitzherbert nodded. He 
tremble; his voice was strangely free of 
horror; his tone was one of relief. 

“Ves,” he said slowly. “I knew it was 
t-time the mountain gave him up. That 


ceased to 


vincible suspicion, he bent down 
more. He turned the body over; he 
another cry. 

“But he has no right ear-lobe! George 
—what does it mean?” 


once 


gave 


Fitzherbert did not answer. He 
trembling again, and the watch slipped 
from his fingers on to the ice. It went 
slithering away out of reach. It fell into 
the crevasse beneath them without a hand 
put out to For three men stood 
staring at his right ear. 

Howarth, half staggering, looked at 
the body again, to make terrible certainty 
sure. ‘Then, in uncomprehending horror, 
he stood staring at his friend. 

“Which of you is alive—and which is 
dead ?” he stammered. ‘‘Which are you? 
Are you yourself, George, the younger ; 
or, my God !”—his voice rose in terror— 
“are you the elder, Charles?” 

“Tam Charles,” said Fitzherbert slow- 
ly. “Ves, Tam the elder, Charles!” 


Was 


save. 
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“Then you... .” 

Ogilvie stopped. He felt that Ho- 
warth alone had the right to ask. And 
the soldier, with a cruel and visible ef- 


The three other men 
pressed around him. 
Through the semi- 
transparent ice they 
could see a dark 
shape 


fort, put the three men’s thoughts into 
words. 

“Then—vou — killed 
bome and marry Ruth!” 

There was a silence. short 
in the mountain loneliness ; 
waited a man’s answer to this terrible 
Jaccuse! The answer came. Fitzherbert 
was trembling no longer. He drew him- 
self up to his full height; he threw 
out his great chest. His voice was firm. 

“No. I did not kill him. George fell.” 

“Fell!” 

“Yes; he fell—and I could not save 
him—and to save me he cut the rope. 
Look at the end of it—a f-foot from the 
body. That proves I do not lie.” 

Howarth and Wilson stood dumfound- 
ed. Ogilvie saw the truth first. 


him—to come 


awful 
three men 


but 
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“Then you came back as Aim.” he 
cried, and pointed to the body. ‘You 
came back your younger brother, 
George!” 

“Ves- 


know. | 


as 


I g-ot down somehow—as you 


too loved Ruth. I was afraid 


she would not marry me, even though 
George whom she loved was dead. I cut 


off my ear-lobe with a piece of ice 
and | lay shaken in a shepherd's hut 
for weeks. In those days it was all quite 


easy. Switzerland is diferent now.” 


Fitzherbert ceased. He had answered 
Ovilvie’s question, but he had spoken at 
Howarth alone. And the soldier stood 
silent, knocked from his mental baiance. 
unable to reply. At last. dully. numbly. 
he echoed Ogilvie’s utterance, though in 
slightly different words. 

“T see it all now. You didn’t kill him. 
You come back to England. as George!” 

“Ves—” VFitzherbert spoke to ail of 
them; he seemed a different being, as if 
discovery and the telling had lightened 
his heart unspeakably. “Yes; I. Charles, 
came back to England and inherited my 
own estate. I m-married the woman I 
loved. | m-made her happy. She died in 
my arms after thirty happy years. Which 
of yvou.”—the big challenged 
proudly— “with like opportunity and 
equal courage, which of you would not 
have done the same?” 


Voce 
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cut 


cigar 


TPUMSCH, 
AJOR RENTZ- carefully 

M the end from a_ fresh 

and then, with infinite leisure. 
resettled himself in the deep 
leathern armchair of the dimly-lighted 
smoking-room. From far away the music 
of the orchestra crept in and whispered 
an air that, at such a distance, seemed 
to be a dreamy lullaby. Comfort heaved 
vently beneath the Major’s large ex- 
panse of shirt-front; dignity sat upon 
his snow-white locks and mustache. 
and good living flamed from the heights 
of his round, red face. 

“Wait a minute, 

“They haven't started dancing yet, and 
affairs of old Davidson's are al- 
kept running till the milkman 
rings. You have hours to see Dorothy— 
I’ve something to 


Pierce.” he said. 
these 
Ways 
and besides, say to 
vou.” 

Pierce Carter sank into a chair oppo- 
site and, spreading his arms on the table 
before him, clasped tight his long, nerv- 
ous fingers. 

He was thirty years old—a_ young 
man of thirty. His slim figure main- 
tained the gracile buoyancy of early 
youth; his brown hair shone with the 
luster of a boy’s, and the dissipations of 
New York had, as yet, placed no token 
upon his regular features, no dull pig- 
ments in his large, dark eyes. Neverthe- 
less, his generous mouth, usually care 


Another will appear tnhoan early Isste 


less, was to-night compressed. and be- 
tween his there lurked a_ little 
line of perplexity. 
“What—” His lips scarce 
but they did not tremble. “What is it?’ 
The Major studied the end = 
He was a connoisseur ot 


brows 


} 


L\ moved, 


cigar. 
—and of most other good things 

“Funny what a lot of money will do,” 
he mused, as if deaf to his companion’s 
question, and as if the sentiment that 
he himself voiced not 
oldest discoveries. “The longer I 


Were one of his 


live. th 
wider the horizon of its powers seems t 
extend. Here’s Davidson, instance 
Comes from almost nobody knows wher« 
and is only a few months in New York, 
and yet he can afford the luxury of 
honest servants that wont put his cigars 
in their pockets and substitute their own 
brand of five-cent straights for the con 
solation of his guests.” 

Carter was looking at his hands. 

“What is it?” he repeated 

“Eh?” grunted the Major. “What's 
what? Oh, the thing that I've got to say 
to you?” 

Carter nodded. 

“Well,’—the Major 
—“T’ve been thinking a good deal about 
you lately. You see, in the first place. 
I’ve always rather liked you, Pierce 
Then too, you see. you’re naturally tl 
sort of chap that keeps himself in full 


' yy 
i101 


still hesitated. 
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view—at the clubs, at the 
and at things of this kind. 
all a game that I played myself for a 
good many more years than vou have, 
and so.... Well, as Tsay, I’ve been 
thinking @ vood deal about you.” 

Carter knotted his white fingers. 
“Dont you mean,” he = inter- 
rupted, “that you have been making in- 


card-table 
Besides, it’s 


rather 


quiries ? , 

“My dear fellow!” The 
almost indignant cnough to move in his 
deep chair. “My dear fellow. if you for 
one instant suppose— Shove that decan- 
ter along. will you? Thanks—If vou for 
one instant suppose that | was prompted 
to anything like an investigation. and 
that | moved by your trifling in 
debtedness to me 

“One thousand. one hundred and ten 
dollars.” commented Carter in a 
less voice, : 

“Bah!” sniffed the Major. “Damn 
the figures! What is a matter of that 
kind between gentlemen ?” 

“It is,” said the younger man wearily, 
“a matter between gentlemen.” Tle had 
interposed quietly, his right palm raised 
above his clenched left fist. “Il am well 
aware, Major, that at any cost, it has 
to be paid: and it shall be paid—at any 


Major was 


was 


( olor- 


news,” 

This time the Major actually did 
move, but even now the movement ended 
in a seizure of the Davidson gold- 
banded glass decanter and a Libation of 
a sturdy portion of the Davidson Irish. 

“Upon my werd, Carter,” he puffed 
with stimulated gencrosity, “youre a 
confoundedly disturbing fellow. ‘Vhank 
God I’ve no sons! Why. of course. we 
both know that the payment of that 
little sum went without saving.” 

“But we agreed, Major, that the say- 
ing could do no harm?” 

“Eh? Yes. | Weil, any 
way— Wont you have a drink? No? Bet- 


suppose SO. 


ter. Davidson has a nose for good liquor, 
Ill say that much for him. Well any- 
way. I’m glad to know that you feel as 
you do about the money and that our 
little personal matter is entirely disposed 
of.” The Major sighed relicf for one 
duty done. “And so,”—he lowered his 


voice to the confidential 
come to the other things.” 


pitch,—‘‘we 
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Say 
“Oh,” said Carter, ‘there are more?” 
“T ask you to believe me, my boy; I 

am thinking solely of your own welfare.” 

Carter shrugged his shoulders. but the 

Major. warm with the effect of his 

planned advice, procceded: “1 tell you 

these things simply because IT) should 
want a friend to do as much for me. 

I went through it all in my own time. 

and I know that when the men at the 

clubs—” 

“Oh.” breathed 
to that. as it?” 

“Ves.” the Major assented. ‘it 
conre to a litthe—well. a little talk.” 

“What do they say. sir?” 

“Oh.’—the Major 
hand, but not so carelessly 
the ash of his cigar 
It was nothing definite. nothing much—” 

“But enough to nerve you to this? 
Thank you. Well. Major. 1 can guess— 
[ can tell you part of it.” 

“T don’t want to hear.” declared the 
Major, his little eyes bulging with cu 
riosity. 

“At any rate, IT shall tell vou.” Car 
ter quietly insisted. “People have said 
for some little time that I don’t pay my 
bills—which 


Carter. “it has come 


has 


waved a plump 
as to break 


“how do T know ? 


tradesmen’s 
much mind 

“Poof!” said the Major in patent dis- 
appointment. “Nobody does pay ‘em. I 


people don't 


can't make out how these store-keepers 
live.” 

“But now,” continued Carter, “people 
are beginning to say that ¢ don’t pay my 
gambling-debts—and that they do mind 
a vreat deal.” 

“My dear fellow.”—the Major bright- 
ened—*"I assure you—”" 

“They are saying that. one by one, 
three brokers have refused to handle 
my accounts, and that 1 was wiped out 
to-day on a sure thing because I couldn’t 
supply a fourth broker with just one 
more thousand dollars for margins.” 

“Those things,” the Major out of his 
own experience, protested, “are apt to 
happen to the best of us.” 

But, with perfectly even voice, Carter 
was continuing: 

“They are saying that I am to be 
posted at the Arapahoe Club to-morrow, 
and that only my strongest promises in- 


duced the Board of Governors of | the 
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De Witt Clinton to 


give me. six days lard, with old man Marbury—ves. 1 
ago, an extra week of vrace on a bar with you, too, Major Rentz. ‘They ive 
bill and a restaurant Dill.” 


neard these things and repeated them.” 
The Major restrained himself just it “Pierce, | never breathed a word 


t 


“Do you think,” 
' she asked, “that 
7 such a match 
would be desir 
able 7" 





time to prevent 


an inclination of assent. 
“They are saving.” 


“Repeated them. Major. until 
they make excuses not to sit in a game 
with me—until, marvelous to relate, I 
have at last succeeded in making 1 


NOW 
persisted Carter, 
“that I am barred from the only two de- 


cent gambling-houses left in town, and my ten 


that I have not settled for old games years’ acquaintance, Mr. New York. 
with Marsden Payne. with Tom Mal- pause to consider who I am anyhow and 
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why the devil he ever trusted me.” 

Carter paused to give the Major a 
chance to recover his conversational man- 
ner, and the Major was quick to grasp 
the opportunity. 

“Gossip.” he said, reaching across the 
table for Carter’s hand. “I knew it any 
way. but now I see it by your manner. 
and I’m confoundedly glad it’s all a 
pack of lies.” 

Carter, however, drew away, for the 
first time smiling. 

“Qn the contrary.” he replied, “it is 
a lot of truths—and only the half of the 
pack at that—which is precisely why 
my manner has been what you seem to 
have remarked it to be to-night. If it 
were slander, I should be angry; but. as 
things are—”’ He shrugged again. 

The Major sank back into his arm- 
chair. He was not surprised at the fact. 
but was amazed at its frank acknowl 
edgment. 

“Bless my soul!” he gasped. “God 
bless my soul!” For several seconds he 
floundered about for some phrase more 
appropriate, and then exploded: “I say. 
Carter. wont you f/ease have a drink ?” 

Carter rose. He strolled toward the 
door. 

“No,” he said, “the dancing will be 
gin soon. I think I shall take the dance 
in preference to the drink.” 

“Oh, wait a minute.” urged the Major. 
In his heart, he was really an easy per 
sonage. as a natural corollary to his 
fondness for gossip, and he distinctly 
disliked the sight of actual suffering. 
“Just wait a minute, Pierce. I said I had 
something to tell you, and—well. what 
I wanted to tell you is that there is a 
perfectly honorable way out.” 

In the doorway, Carter turned. 

“Don’t you do it too.” he quizzically 
pleaded. 

“Do what?” asked the Major. 

“Advise me to marry Dorothy David- 
son.” 

“Dorothy! 
guess—”’ 

“T didn’t guess. The thing’s become 
customary.” 

Carter made a wry face. He was think- 
ing of somebody that he had cheated— 
somebody that he liked too well to want 


to co on cheating. 


Why, how did you 
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“People seem to have stopped saying 
to me: ‘Good morning; it’s a pleasant 
day! They say: ‘Good morning; why 
the devil don’t you marry Miss David- 
The way the whole world has 
openly conspired to force me upon that 
poor girl is—well. it’s rather disgust- 
ing.” 

The Major's etiquette had recovered 
its equilibrium. 

“Then that.” he after all, 
wholly because your world wants to treat 
vou well.” 

“And not at all 
debts paid?” 

“Nonsense! It wants to do you a good 
turn.” 

“T don’t think so, Major. I think that 
such a conspiracy would 
be rather hard on the girl. and rather 
hard on me.” 

Rentz began to lese patience. 

“T don’t what you mean.” he 
said. 

“T mean,” 
not be 


son ?’ 


said, ‘is, 


because it wants its 


the success of 


know 


that it would 
honorable for me to marry a 
that I didn't because it 
would not be pleasant for the virl to 
be saddled with a husband that not only 


said Carter.” 


woman love, 


did not love her, but could not support 


ver, 


With that heralds the 
last despairing effort of a man who hates 
argument, the Major rose heavily to his 
and, 


groan which 


feet marshaling all his) forensic 
powers, faced his young companion. 
said, “I and 
you ought to know, that the Davidsons. 
being new to town. and not quite in our 
set. are about the only people that aren't 
in the way of lh 
concerning you.” 

“You mean that they are, 
quently, the only family into which I 
could marry ?” 

“Frankly. yes. Now old Davidson has 
scads of money, and it stands to reason 
that he’ll look out for his niece’s hus- 
band. Everybody knows that. Why, she’s 
a catch—a big catch. 
tion about any 
you.” 

“Obviously,” mocked Carter, “for if 
a man were expected to support a 
woman. why should he contemplate mat- 
rimony ?” 


oe :. 1 9 ] > ° 
Iook here.” he know. 


‘aring all this gossip 


conse- 


There’s no ques- 
need of support from 
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“And finally,” said the Major, “when 
you come to the love business—” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” Carter smiled 
again. ‘Nobody nowadays expects love 
and marriage at the same time; we've 
learned to be more modest in our de- 
sires.” 

The Major drew himself up to such 
height as he could command. 

“Never mind that.” he grandly vouch 
safed. “The question is whether it is 
more dishonorable to marry for money 
and pay your debts of honor, or to re 
main unmarried and be disgraced.” 

Carter, his hands in his pockets, bal- 
anced himself on his toes. 

“It 7s a question—isn't it?” last 
replied. “Then, his false mood suddenly 
dissipated, he put his white hands on 
the little old man’s shoulders. “Major,” 
he continued, “you will have to forgive 
me: | confess to being a trifle upset to 
night; but you you had 
through this thing yourself, and so you 
must know what it is. And by the way,” 
he added. “how did you get out of it?” 

He had been so absorbed in his own 
difficulties that his memory had 
bered at its post. He had forgotten what 
he had so often heard: that the Major 
had, twenty vears before. made just such 


he at 


said been 


slum- 


a match as he was now advising Carter 
to make—Mrs. Rentz had _ inherited 
mines in Nevada. 

It was the Major who left the room 
first; that question scemed to drive him 
forth; but he too paused as he brushed 
by Carter. 

“Young man,” he puffed, “if you wont 
marry money, you ought to earn some. 
You ought to go to work and pay your 
debts.” 

Pierce smiled. 

“That sounds easy,” he said, “but I 
can’t get a job unless I know how to 
work, and I can’t learn how to work 
unless I get a job. Work. Major, is the 
one thing that my friends would never 
give me on trust.” 

The Major snorted down the hall. 
Carter, left alone, hesitated. The line 
between his eves deepened. His glance 
caught the whisky, and he walked over 
to the table. For one moment his hand 


hovered over the decanter; the next, his 
fingers went to his damp forhead. 
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“Not vet!” he whispered. “Not yet!” 
“Mr. Carter ?” 
It was a respectful English flunkey 
speaking from the doorway. 
Pierce turned. 
"Tee 
“There is a person outside asking if 
you are here, sir.” 
“Here?” Carter's 
patent. 
“At the side door, sir. 
“What's his name ?” 
The servant handed a discolored card 
Carter took it and read: 


was 


mystification 


He- 





— 


A. WILBUR 


Collateral Loans 
on Privacy 
Personal Property Guaranteed 


—_ 





“Do you mean to say,”” began Carter 
hotly, “that this fellow had the impu 
dence to come here, and that 
the impudence to carry his card? 
pardon, Mr. Carter, sir. I 
pointed out to him how it was. but he 
was very persistent—very. He said. sir. 
that vou’d be most especially 
to see him if I only told you he was here. 
sir.” 

“Tell him I’m out!” snapped Carter ; 
but. as the servant turned, Pierce’s eye 


you had 


“Beg 


anxious 


rested on the ash-strewn chair that had 
just held the complacent Major. “Or 
no,” he countermanded. ‘Can you get 





him,”’—and he slipped a dollar into a 
waiting palm—‘“can you get him in here 
unobserved ?” 

“Certainly sir. 
tainly.” 

“Let’s see. Has the cotillion begun?” 

“Tt’s just beginning, sir.” 

Then we shall be perfectly secure— 
this matter’s private. Show Mr.— Mr. 
Wilbur in; close the door after him and 
wait down the hall.” 

“Certainly, sir.” said the servant. and 
vanished as quietly as he had entered. 

Carter took three quick turns of the 
room, eying the decanter at every one of 
them. At last, unable longer to resist. 
he had come to a stop before it when the 
door was again opened softly and the 


Thank you. sir. Cer 
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servant, announcing “Mr. Wilbur,” 
closed it behind him and left the young 
man alone with his guest. 

Mr. A. Wilbur was, above all else, 
a round man. Short and fat and heavy, 
he had a globular body. His gait, which 
was something between a waddle and a 
strut, was a round gait. In his full-moon 
face, swelling with blood, his nostrils 
were large rings; his pale blue eyes were 
the spherical eyes of a sucking-pig, pop- 
ping suspiciously through rounded hil- 
locks of fat; his ears, stingily tight 
against his brief, rolling neck, were per- 
fect circles, and his mouth, though it 
had never been known to cease smiling, 
was yet somehow puckered into an eter- 
nal (). 

Mr. Wilbur’s hair was kinky as a ne- 
gro’s, and almost as blond as a chorus- 
girl’s. His red hands, which resembled 
fresh beef, ended in heavily-manicured 
fingers with funny. highly polished nails 
that were nearly as pointed as his puffing 
shoes, and he spent all his leisure mo- 
ments in perspiring. 

Just now he stepped daintily forward. 
gloating but suave, rubbing his hands 
together like a vaudeville monologist. 

Carter seemed not to heed his effusive 
greeting. 

“You've come for 
course,” he said. 

Wilbur bobbed his blond topknot. 

“Yes, Mr. Carter.” he answered. 

“Why did you come here?” 

Wilbur’s fat hands released each other 
and shot forward. 

“You weren’t at your rooms,” he ex- 
plained. “And to-day is the day you 
faithfully promised, for the second time, 
to redeem that necklace.” 

“You wont—” Carter stood beside the 
table, one long index finger drawing 
geometrical designs upon it. “Of course. 
you wont give me another extension?” 

“Mr. Carter, how can I? You bring 
a diamond necklace to me on a special 
two weeks’ loan—contrary to my regular 
business—and I let you have a lot of 
money on it at interest—” 

“An interest contrary to the regular 
law,” interpolated Carter. 

“Sure.” Wilbur smilingly admitted. 
“But between gentlemen—” 

“Oh, certainly.” shrugged 


your money, of 


Carter, 
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thinking of the Major’s words, “between 
gentlemen, if you like; though I should 
say between crooks.” 

But Wilbur went suavely on: 

“Now, those two weeks running out, 
vou ask me for an extension of two 
weeks more, and because you promise 
so hard. I give it. and now—now I hear 
othe. thi. ‘+ about you and— Mr. Car- 
ter, | have got to look out for myself.” 

For a moment Carter met the smiling 
eyes. 

“Suppose.” he suggested, “that I tell 
you I haven’t it?” 

Wilbur’s hands were again extended. 

“In that case, Mr. Carter, what can a 
man do? I have gathered that this lady 
broke her necklace by your carelessness 
at some big ball, and that you told her 
you were having at repaired for her. If 
you wont pay me, I must myself write 
to Miss Davidson—” 

Carter’s white face went whiter. His 
quick hand gripped Wilbur’s round arm. 

“Hush!” he said. “You’d— Let me 
think. —Yes, you’d do it!” 

“Mr. Carter,” said Wilbur, 
now, what else can—” 

“Yes,” Carter interrupted. His voice 
was very low and though he looked to- 
ward the usurer, he looked through and 
beyond him, so that Wilbur turned nerv- 
ously to see if anyone was_ hiding 
among the empty shadows at his back. 
“Yes,” pursued Carter, “he'd do it—and 
I suppose —I suppose he’d be quite 
right.” 

He was trying desperately to think of 
some other way of escape, but his mind 
swam round the brief circumference of 
the dire dilemma like a rat in a bucket; 
his eye lit on the gouger’s wrist, from 
which his grip had withdrawn a portion 
of the coat, disclosing the sleeve of a 
white French flannel undershirt. ribbed 
with narrow lines of baby-blue, and 
Pierce fell to smiling at the conjured 
picture of what Wilbur must look like in 
his underclothes. 

Quickly, Carter shook himself to- 
gether. This was what New York had 
brought him to: a maze of debts, a dis- 
honorable action and now no way out 
but to marry a woman whom he liked, 
but did not love. And she would accept 
him—he knew that—this niece and ward 


““ 


“honest 
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of a millionaire would take him on the 
belief that he was what he pretended to 
he. Well, why should he not go ahead ? 
Since he had been weak enough to begin 
wrongly, why should he not be strong 
cnough to make the most of his wrong ? 
Since he had been coward 
play with evil, why should he not be 
brave enough to seize all the profits of 


} 


enough to 


the game? 


“Wilbur.” he suddenly demanded, 


“how about this: how if I told vou I 
was to marry a rich girl?” 

he usurer smiled. 

“Ah, now, Mr. Carter, of course, I’m 
from Missouri. But if you really 


could—”’ 

With a sudden hand. Carter seized the 
decanter. ‘Trembling so that much of the 
vellow liquor spilled upon the 
table’s  center-piece—laughing — heartily 

he poured into the vlasses two heavy 
drinks of raw spirits, thrust one into the 
fresh-beef fist of his enemy, and, in his 
own hand, held the other high. 

“Then.” he said. “drink to me now: 
wish me long life and happiness, Wil- 


Was 


bur—and if my engagement to Miss 
Davidson is not authoritatively an- 


nounced in to-morrow’s evening papers 
-come back here and see her!” 
He tossed off the liquor at a gulp and 
threw the splintering glass on the floor. 


“Now go— go go!” he almost 
shouted; he placed his resenting hands 
upon his visitor’s back. shoved Wilbur 


1 


violently through the door and, closing 
it, leaned against its broad central panel. 
panting. 

He leaned there. but only for a few 
moments. ‘The night’s real work must 
begin; and, ten minutes later, Carter 
had not only returned to the ball-room, 
but had led, into the conservatory near 
it. his hostess’ niece. 

Vhis Dorothy first 
season in New York, and though she had 
been “out” for several previous seasons 
in the Western city that was her first 
home. she still retained, at twenty-six. 
not a little of the bloom of a girl many 
years her junior. Her eves were of a gray 
that in certain lights, was really blue; 
her hair was soft. plentiful. young, and 
her gently moulded face was charming. 
They sat under a great palm and were 


was Davidson's 
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silent for a moment—until the music 
started. 

“| hope,” said Carter—he had taken 
her fan of ostrich plumes and 
quietly opening and closing it—‘I hope 
you haven’t seen too much of me for the 
past month, Miss Davidson.” 

The woman smiled. She puckered her 
pliant brow. 

“I hope.” she replied, “that you don't 
hope that for the reason that I suppose 
you do.” 

Carter laughed shortly, but he himself 
heard the catch in the sound. 

‘You win, Miss Davidson.” said he. 
“T hope it because, just as you do sup- 


Was 


pose—” 

“As everybody else supposes.” she in 
terrupted. 

He nodded. 

“Yes, and because,” he amended, *‘‘as 
everybody else supposes, I very much 
want you to marry me.” 

He looked at the path upon which 
their she looked straight 
ahead. 

“Well?” he said at last. 

Miss Davidson laughed. 

“Really.” she criticised, “vou are not 
just) what would 
romantic man. are you?” 

Carter's thoughts sprang back to the 
smoking-room. 

‘“[’m not so sure about that,” he 

“But don’t you see.”’—Miss Davidson 


jew eled 


feet rested ; 


One describe as a 


said. 


clasped over her knee the little, 
hands from which the long white gloves 
had been turned.—‘‘it is all very well to 
propose, but. though one takes the pro 
poser’s love for granted. one does, at 
such times, like—just 
hear something about it.” 

A quality that was in her tone more 
than in her words—a quality with which. 
during ten years, Carter had 
singularly unfamiliar—made him turn 
and look steadily at her strangely girl 
ish face. Was it. he asked himself. pos 
sible? He saw not the sophisticated soul 
of a mature woman of the world, but 
the soul of a girl hungry for love. 

In a flash, Carter remembered many 
things and learned some things that were 
new to him. He remembered his 
early dreams and he knew that. had he 
not himself been false to them, he could 


for once—to 


crown 


own 
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have loved Dorothy Davidson. In every 
man there is something that cannot be 
wholly lost, something that is sure to 
suffer, to be neglected, even to be pushed 
away and kept from sight, but some- 


“Stop!” 
flashed 
must 
this room until 
have taken 
that back.” 


you 


thing that cannot quite be done away 
with. That quality rose in Carter's heart 
and mastered it. If he could not 
he could at least be true. If he must do 
a wrong, he would at least do it in the 
open, 


love. 
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He shut her fan. 

“Miss Davidson,” said he, “I am 
going to show you something rather un- 
usual: I am going to show you a man 
that is honest with the woman whom he 
is asking to marry him. I 
think you like me about 
as well as you like sev- 
eral men, but I) know 
that you do not love me ; 
I know that I like you 
better than any other 
girl I have ever known. 
but it is not entirely for 
love that I very much 
want to marry you.” 

For a moment she 
shut her eyes. 

rhen: “Do you 
think.” she quietly 
asked. “that such a 
match would be desir- 
able 2” 

Carter winced. 

“I know,” he said, 
“that it would at least 
begin more honestly 
than matches; I 
am equally sure that it 
would continue as hon- 
estly. and I am nearly as 
certain that it would re- 
sult in the best kind of 
friendship.” 

“Oh!” whispered 
Miss Davidson. 

“Listen,” he com- 
manded. “I was brought 
up to expect a large for- 
tune. My people were 
rich, and of course I 
graduated from college 
into life with a splendid 
inability to earn my 
daily bread. It was just 
then that my father died 
and left me about one- 
tenth of the money I’d 
altogether counted upon. 
I came here to New 
York and tried to live 


most 


she 
"Y ont 
not leave 


on the income; but I was taken up by 


‘his set and had to cut into my principal. 
You can guess how long it lasted. Now, 
I’ve whittled away every stick of the 


chair I’ve been sitting in. Worse than 
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that, I’m in debt. And worst of all, fol- 
lowing a tip your own uncle gave me on 
his own stock, I, four weeks ago, 
that necklace of yours that I promised 
to have repaired after you broke it dur 
ing our dance at the Van Astrens’ ball, 


took 


-and—”’ 

He had put his hands before his eves 
to grasp a blind man’s courage, and had 
not seen what emotions were passing on 
that childish face of Now he 
startled into liberating his glance— 
startled by a peal of laughter. 

She was standing before him. and he 


hers, Was 


scarcely knew her as she stood there. 
“You need hardly go any further, Mr. 
Carter.” fact, it is 
your turn to listen to me. I am an or- 
»* made his start 
from my 


she was saving. “In 


phan, and as my un 
criminally by embezzling 
father, he naturally detests me. It is 
only by threats that I have secured his 
partial toleration. Vhe tacit understand- 
ing was that he was to give me the ad- 
vantage of his shelter to exploit myself 

to make what vour people call a good 
match. For ever and ever so long | have 
been on Denver and now 
in New York. I did my best—got a place 
in the show-windows; but, though ever 


sale. first) in 


so many people priced me, none really 
came to buy. Now the blessed statute ot 
limitations is about to work my uncle's 
deliverance, and it 
of favor that my aunt lent me her neck 
lace and moved me from the Fifth Ave- 
nue front to the bargain-counter. You 
see, | hardly think our marriage would 
be propitious. Will you—will you kindly 


last crumb 


Was as a 


yive me my fan?” 

Carter had risen, gasping. 

“My fan, please,” she smilingly re 
peated, and Carter, in silence. automat- 
ically ostrich 
plumes, handed them to her and, still in 


stooped, recovered the 


silence, watched her move away—alone. 
For some time the thing held him 
bound there—it might have been five 


minutes or fifteen—and then he straight- 
ened his shoulders with a strained laugh. 
A pair of liars! A pair of frauds! What 
a piece of irony—what a fitting exit it 
was for him from this farce of gaiety 
wherein he had 
played a role! 

avenue of the conservatory, past a door- 


now for ten 
Down the long, leafy 


years 
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way whence burst a twin blare of light 
and music, he looked and could see the 
dancers whirling by: black-clothed men 


and parti-colored women; soft words 
and soft smiles, perfume music, jewels! 
In a cuick disgust, he turned in the 
opposite direction, threaded a long 


and stair-case, 
his one purpose, his one desire. to reach 
the room where he had left his coat. and 
then to escape to the street. 

Just at the turn of the upper hallway, 
below a dim lamp and before a door 
that was closed, his foot. cased in thin 
leather, struck something that. as he 
looked down. glimmered and = darted 
against the wall. He picked it up. 

It was another necklace, in setting not 
unlike that which he had fool 
enough to pledge with Wilbur. but of 
pearls, the ornament of some guest. 

Carter smiled. 

“Tooks like Mrs. 
thought, and then. still to himself. he 
added: ‘“Vhe logical working-out of my 
difficulties would result in pocketing this 
I wonder if the reason I don’t care to 
do it is that there is still a shred of de 
ceney left in me, or that the confounded 
thing wouldn't. bring 
drop in the bucket of my indebtedness.” 

He turned about 

to deliver the trinket. 
did so there opened the door by which 


corridor Climbed a. side 


1 
been 


Davidson's.” he 


enough to be a 


to seek a servant to 
whom and as he 
he had been standing, and he found him 
self again face to face with Dorothy 
She was on the threshold of 
ing-room and the light from that apart 
ment fell full upon the necklace in his 
hand. 

“Come here.” she commanded. 

He entered, bewildered. 
door wide behind him. 


her dress 


leavi? the 


Her face had grown, somehow, mort 
mature. The outlines had, in the short 
time since he had last seen her, been 


strengthened by the marks of powerful 
eiotion; as now she stood there. her 
chin raised, her blue eves snapping ele 
trically. he realized, with a flash of sur 
prise, that she could be more than pretty 
—that she could be handsome. 

Her voice was steady and low. but 
hard. 

“So.” she said, “you are at it again. 


Mr. Carter 2” 
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Instinctively his fingers closed over 
the necklace. The blood rushed to his 
usually pale face and, filling his eves, 
blinded him. In one leap of the waves 
of amazement, he rebelliously swore that 
he would explain nothing to her: in the 
next, he how futile explanation 
would, in any event, be. 

He tossed the jewels on the 
draped dressing-table. 

“Why, yes,” he said bitterly; 
you have again been too clever for me. 
Miss Davidson. ‘Set a crook to catch a 
crook,’ you know.” 

“Don’t attempt that!” Her cheeks 
went still redder with anger. ‘Don’t try 
bravado. You know you are safe; you 
know I can have no scandal; so don’t 
be a coward as well as—as—” Her voice 
failed her. 

“It would, of course.’ said Carter. 
“be useless for me to tell you that 1 
found that necklace in the hall just now. 
and was looking for a servant to whom 
to deliver it? That would be quite use- 
less. of course?” 

She nodded emphatically. 

“Quite.” she assented; and this time 
there was no break in her voice as she 
went on: “I should then only 
that you were a coward as well as a 
thief.” 

“T don’t like that word.” said Carter. 

“It was of your own choosing.” 
answered. 

Carter paused. 

“TIt—yes, I suppose it was.” He a 
cepted the part she assigned to him, and, 
his hand on the knob of the open door. 
hesitated no longer. ‘But in going,” he 
resumed, “I must say this much: you 
dislike being classed in my trade; but if 
you do not belong there, then, by your 
own confession, you belong in one as 
suredly no better.” 

Dorothy sprang at him and laid her 
strong hand over his. 

“Stop!” she flashed. 
leave this room until 
that back!” 

But Carter, drunk with 
shame, shook his head stubbornly. 

“T mean what I say,” he persisted. 
“T mean that the thief has small respect 
for the sure-thing swindler, because the 
thief at least takes chances.” 


saw 


small. 


“but 


be sure 


she 


“Vou 
you 


must not 
have taken 


and 


rage 
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He laid his 
and tried to 
struggled hard. 

“You had better let me go without a 
Miss Davidson,” he said. 

“T wont!” she said. 

She twisted 
embroilment. 

“T wont let vou go.” she 
“until you have apologized for your in- 
sult !” 

With a single movement, he shook her 
from him, caught both her protesting 
hands in an imprisoned” grip. and 
brought and held her tight before him. 

“T told you the truth about myself in 
the conservatory.” he declared: “why 
should I lie to Don't you 
that three necklaces such as that 
one’—he nodded toward the dressing- 
table—“wouldn’t pay my present debts 
The only way I can ever pay them is to 
eet to work and pay them bit by bit— 
and IT don’t know work. New 
York’s full of men like me: bluffers. 
shams. who go about keeping up life on 
pretences. We’re the poorest sort of men. 
There’s no man_ so as the man 
brought up to expect a fortune by inher- 
itance and then cheated of his expecta 
tions. Well, I’m one of them. A month 
or two ago, anybody would have lent me 
five hundred dollars ; to-morrow. nobody 
will give me a job.” 

He paused, and then broke out again: 

“And now you charge me with this— 
vou! I have done dishonorable 
thing: I have borrowed on your aunt’s 
diamonds. And I have tried to do one 
thing even more dishonorable: I have 
tried to marry you for what I thought 
was your money. But as for more—” 

“As for more.” she took him up. ‘you 
call me something like yourself!” 

“Yes, I called you that. I’m sorry now, 
but I can’t pretend that it wasn't the 
true word, No, don’t try to break away 
from me. It was the true word. You put 
yourself on sale, and you did it under 
false pretenses. You admitted that you 
set out to catch a husband. Failure did 
not mean disgrace to you—if you only 
knew it, the real was in the 
attempt, and the only open disgrace was 
in its You wanted to catch a 
man ; wanted to trap. to fool. a 
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her arm 
She 


hand on 
himself. 


free 
disengage 
scene, 


and writhed in a tense 


gasped, 


you now ? 


know 


) 


how t 


) OT 


one 


disgrace 


success. 
you 
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man—any man. it didn’t matter who Dorothy raised a face wet with tears. 
he was or what he was, so long as he “T love you, Pierce,” she answered : 
had money, and lots of it. ‘To do this and then, between sobs and laughter: 
you were willing to pretend that you “But I do think that, at the wedding, 


too were rich; to do it. vou were willing 

to paint and powder, to fawn and cringe, 

to play at being glad to please him, to 

plav—God forgive you—at loving him 
if love was what he wanted!” 

She had begun by struggling fiercely 
in his grip; but now she stood silent and 
wide-eved. 

“T don’t blame you,” he went on. “I 
know fifty girls that are doing the same 
thing. and I know that the world is full 
of their imitators. I don't blame you, but 
1 don't believe you deserve much in the 
way of a husband. Do you?” 

The quickness of the question caught 
her unaware. His had been hot 
arrows in her heart. He was right, after 
all, and she knew that he was right. She 
hung her head. 

“Not—not much,” she whispered. 

As suddenly he released her hands, 
and then, as she still stood there in pet- 


words 


rified attention, his voice dropped and 
Phe quality that he could not 
life—risen and 


altered. 
crush had risen into new 
mastered him. to-night it had 
made him see the truth about himself 
and tell it at the price of all he needed 
to save his reputation. Now it did some- 
cynicism 


Iw 1ce 


thing more: it overturned his 
and restored his old dreams. He was a 
new man; he was the man that he was 
meant to be. 

“You don’t deserve much in the way 
of a husband. In fact, I don’t believe 
you deserve any better sort of husband 
than—me.” 

*You—” 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve learned a lot, 
Dorothy, while I’ve been trying to teach 
you. Have you learned as much? Will 
you take a_ penniless gambler—a_ re- 
formed thief ? I—I love you, dear. If I 
can only somehow get work—” 

Slowly her eves closed. Slowly she 
raised her arms. The notes of a waltz 
were creeping up the hallway and in at 
the open door. 

“Will—will vou have me?’ she 
choked—and quickly he gathered her to 
him. 

“T love you,” he repeated. 


they oughtn’t to play Wagner or Men- 
delssohn; they ought to play the 
‘Rogues’ March.’ ”’ 

That is what Dorothy said. What 
Major Rentz said was just: 

“God bless my soul!” 

They turned, the pair of them, Car- 
ter’s arm still about the girl’s waist. 

“TL beg vour pardon,” said the Major. 
redder and more puffing than ever. ‘You 
see, the door was open. | was passing by. 
Fact is. 1 was hunting for you. Pierce. 
But now | suppose you wont want—”’ 

Carter smiled. He looking, 
thought Rentz, almost like the boy of 
ten years ago. 

“On the contrary. Major.” Carter re 
monstrated. “we do want you. We want 


Was 


your good wishes.” 

“Delighted at the opportunity to offer 
them,” gasped the Major. ‘The other 
thing I'd come to offer is something you 
wouldn't 

“And 
what 2” 

“Oh, a mere trifle. You set me think- 
ing to-night, and so I had a talk with 


consider now.” 


that.” asked Carter, ‘was 


Mrs. Rentz. It seems she has some min- 
ing properties in God forsaken 
place out West. They're just now with 


some 


out a manager; and I thought, Pierce, 
that perhaps you might care—" He 
stopped, spluttered, and then, with a 


fine loyalty to his sex, amended: “I 
thought you might just happen to know 
some poor devil who’d want a job.” 
Carter looked at Dorothy, and Doro- 
thy nodded. 
“Expert 
asked. 
“Not a bit, not a bit,”’ said the Major. 
“But that’s no matter now. I must hurry 
along. I will just wish you joy and 
“Wait a minute, Major,” said Carter. 
“T know not only one but two poor dev- 
ils that want that job, and before you 
leave here, | want you to promise it to 
them as a wedding present—that and a 
little money in advance, which I owe to 
Mr. A. Wilbur. I him more than 
he'll ever guess, Dorothy.” 


knowledge required?” he 


owe 














ERE is the final installment of this new novel 

of high finance by George Randolph Chester 
and his wife. In characteristic Chester style, it has 
shown how a scheme of world commercial empire hus 
been built to lay at the feel of a slender, brown eyed girl. 

Gail Sargent, from a small inland city, came fo 
New York to visit her uncle, Jim Sargent, one of the 
minor ratlroad magnates. Her freshness of color and 
wiew fascinated strong men, among them Edward Al 
lison, who by ruthless methods has come into control of 
all the New Vork traction systems, and the Reverend Smith 
Boyd, rector of the wealthy Market Square church. 

The Reverend Smith Boyd has made no secret of his love Jor the girl, but 
she has refused him because she disugrecs with the commercialized view of re 
ligion taken by hii and his church. She calls his ambition to build the most 
magnificent cathedral in America purcly a personal ambition, 

She has seemed to lean more toward Allison, who has worked out a tre 
mendous scheme for a world wide trust that ruins fortunes and men, corrupts 
governments, and threatens war and panics. She ts dassted by what he has 
done, but she ts horrified when she analyses his methods. Gail refuses to marry 
him and he threatens to ruin her uncle and possess her by force. She escapes 
temporarily tothe protection of the Reverend Smith Boyd, and as we take up the 
story now, she and her Jricnd, Arly Fosland, are planning to crush Allison and 
save Unele Jim Sargent by making Allison's plans public before they are ripe. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Gerald Fosland Makes a Speech 


“Is Gail going with you?” inquired 
the alert Mrs. Helen Davies, observing 
Gail in the gangway adjusting her furs. 
known “She has to chaperon me, while Ger- 
he had ald is busy,” Arly glibly explained. 
“Onery, Orey, Dickory, Ann; Filison, 
Foloson, Nicholas, John; Queevy, 
Quavy, English Navy; Stigalum, Staga- 


——|lIERALD FOSLAND, 
to be so formal that 
once dressed to answer an 

——= emergency call from a friend 








it the hospital, because the message came 
in at six o’clock, surprised his guests by 
ippearing before them in the salon, just 
before dinner, in his driving coat and 
with his motor cap in his hand. 

“Sorry,” he informed them, with his 
stiff bow, “but an errand of such impor- 
tance that it cannot be delayed. causes 
Mrs. Fosland and myself to return to the 
city immediately, for an hour or so, I 
am sincerely apologetic, and I trust that 
you will have a jolly dinner.” 
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lum, Buck! You’re it, Aunt Grace,” 
counted out Arly. “You have to be the 
hostess. Good-by !”” And she sailed out to 
the deck, followed by the still troubled 
Gail, who managed to accomplish the 
laughing adieus for which Arly had set 
the precedent. 

A swift ride in the launch, in the cool 
night air, to the landing; a brisk walk 
to the street, and, since no one had ex- 
pected to come ashore until Monday, a 
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search for a taxi; then Gerald, chatting 
through his 
having seen 


correct pleasantness 
submerged preoccupation, 
the ladies safe under shelter, even if it 
were but the roof of a night-hawk taxi, 
stopped at the first saloon, a queer place, 
of a sodden type which he had never be- 
fore and would again. 
There he ‘phoned half a dozen messages. 

Rapid as was the drive home. there 


with 


seen hever see 


were four eager young men waiting in 
the reception room of the Fosland house, 
followed them up the 


aided in divest 


three more 
Gerald Fosland 
ing the ladies of their wraps, and slipped 


and 


steps. 


his own big top coat into the hands of 
William, and saw 
of his waistcoat and the smoothness of 
his hair, before he stalked 
ception parlor and bowed stiffly. 

he observed, giving his 
mustaches one last smoothing, ‘first of 
all, have you brought with vou the: writ- 
required from 


to his tie and the set 


into the re 


“(gentlemen,”’ 


ten which I 
your respective chiefs, that, in) whatso- 
ever from the information I] am 


about to give you, the names of vour in 


euarantees 
comes 


formants shall, under no circumstances, 
appear in print?” 

(ne luckless young man, a fat-cheeked 
one, with a pucker in the corner of his 
Have 


lips where his cigar should been, 


was unable to produce the necessary doc 
ument. and he was.under a scrutiny too 
close to give him a chance to write it. 

“Sorry.” announced Gerald. with po 
lite contrition. “As this is a 
condition, | must ask \ 
room while I address the remaining gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

The remaining gentlemen. of 
there were now eleven. grinned appre- 
ciatively. Hickey would have been the 
best newspaper man in New York if he 
were not such a Ile was 
so good that he was the only man from 
the Planet. ‘The others had sent two and 
three; for Gerald’s message. while very 
simple, had been most effective. He had 
merely announced that he was prepared 
to provide them with an international 
sensation, involving some hundreds of 
billions of dollars—and he had given his 
right name! 

The unfortunate Hickey made a pre- 
tense of searching all his pockets. 


very strict 


you to leave the 


whom 


careless slob. 
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“I must have lost it,” he piteously de 
clared, “Wont you take my written word 
that you wont be mentioned?” And he 
looked up at the splendidly erect Gerald 
with that honest appeal in his 
which had deceived so many. 

“Sorry,” announced Gerald, “but. it 
wouldn't be sportsmantlike, since it would 
” quite unfair to these other gentlemen.” 


eyes 


“Hold the stuff till I telephone.” 
begged Hickey. “Say, if I get that writ 


ten guarantee up here in fifteen minutes. 
will it do?” 

Gerald looked him speculatively in th 
eve. 

“Tf you will telephone, and can t 
assure me, on your word of honor, that 
the document I require shall be in the 
before you leave, TI shall permit 
you to remain.” he decreed ; and Hickey 
looked him quite soberly in the eve for 
half a minute. 

“Vil have it here all right.” he de 
cided, and sprang for the telephone, and 
came back in three minutes with his word 
of honor. They could hear him, yelling 
in the library, from the time he gave th 
number until he hung up the receiver. 
and if there was ever urgency in a man’s 


) 
nen 


house 


voice, it was in the voice of Hickey! 
Gerald Fosland commanding 
position in the corner of the room, where 
he could see the countenances of each 
of the eager young gentlemen present 
He stood behind a chair with his hands 
on the back of it, in his favorite posi- 
tion for responding to a toast. 
“Gentlemen, Edward = E. Allison. 
(Twelve young gentlemen who had been 
leaning forward with strained interest 
and their mouths half open to help thi 
hear, suddenly jerked bolt upright. Th 
little squib, over under the statue of Di 
ana, dropped his lead pencil, and cam 
up with a purple face. Hickey, with a 
notebook two inches wide, jabbed down 
a scratch to represent Allison. ) 
to complete a transportation system en 
circling the globe.” (7he little squib 01 
the end choked on his tongue. Hick 
made a ring on his note pad, to repre 
sent the globe, and while he waited f 
the sensation to subside, put a bucki 
on it.) “The acquisition of the foreig: 
railroads will be made possible only ! 
a war, which is already arranged.” (77/ 


took a 


} 


“is about 
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little squib get writer's cramp. Hickey 
waited for details. The hollow-checked 
reporter grabbed for a cigarette. but with 
no intention of lighting tt.) “Vie war. 
which will be Germany and 
France, will) begin month. 
France. unable to raise a war fund other- 


between 
within a 


wise, will sell her railroads. ‘The Rus 
sian line is already being taken from its 
present managers. and will be turned 


over to Allison’s world syndicate within 
a week. ‘The important steamship lines 
will become involved in’ financial difh 
culties. which have already been set apart 
in England. Following these events will 
come a successful rebellion in India. and 
the independence of all the British col 
onies.” 

(The little squib 
peneil, and sat in open-mouthed despair. 
He was three sentences behind. and knew 
that he would be compelled to trust his 
memory and his imagination, and neither 
was equal to this task. Hickey had seven 
serene jabs on his neteboevk and was 
peacefully framing his introductory par- 
agraph. A seraphic smile was on his 
thick lips. and his softened eyes were 
gazing fondly into the fields of rich 
fancy. The hollow-cheeked young man 
had cocked his cigarette perpendicularly, 
and he was writing a few words with 
artistic precision. The red-headed re- 
perter was tearing off page after page 
of his notebook and stuffing them loosely 
in his pocket.) 

“You will probably require some tang- 
ible evidence that these larger plans are 
on the way to fulfillment. I call your at- 
tention to the fact that. last week, the 
Russian Duma began a violent agitation 
over the renewal of the appointment of 
Olaf Petrovy, who was the controller 
of the entire Russian railroad 
Day before yesterday, Petrovy was un 


/ rf - }; , 
fala AON #1S 


system. 


fortunately assassinated, and the agita- 
tion in the Duma subsided.” (/7iceke\ 
nly nodded. [is eVes glowed with the 
light of a poet. The little squib sighed 
fejectedly.) “Vhis morning | read that 
France is greatly incensed over a diplo- 
matic breach in the German war office, 
the breach is 


and it is commented that 

one which cannot possibly be healed. 
“And kindly take note of the follow 

From the first to the eighth 


ing facts: 
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of this month, Baron von Slachten, who 
is directly responsible for Germany’s for- 
eign relations, was seen in this city at 
the Fencing Club, under the incognito 
of Henry Brokaw. And Chevalier Du- 
chambeau. director of the combined 
banking interests of France, was here in 
that same week, and seen at the 
Montparnasse Cercle. He bore the name 
of André ‘Virez. Vhe Grand Duke Jan, 
of Russia, was here as Ivan ‘Trolesky. 
James Wellington Hodge, the master of 
the banking system of practically all the 
outside the United States. was 
here as I. F. Chalmers. Prince Nito of 
Japan. Yu-Hip-Lun of China. and Count 
Cassioni of Rome, were here at the same 
time: and they all called on Edward E. 
Allisen. 
*TFurthermore, 
Fosland. * 


Was 


world 


gentlemen.” pursued 
1 will now give vou the names 


of the eight financiers. who, with Ed- 
ward FEF. Allison. are interested in the 
formation of the International ‘lrans- 


portation Company. which proposes to 
control the commerce of the world. 
These gentlemen are Jospeh G. Clark,” 
(The little squib jumped up and sat 
down, Hickey produced a long. low 
whistle of unbounded joy. Every young 
gentleman ther 
vharp physteal movement expressive of 
and delight.) “Vld- 


made ene or another 


his astonishment 


ridge Babbitt. W.  ‘T..) Chisholm.” 
(Hickey wrote the rest of the list.) 
“Richard Haverman. Arthur Grandin, 


Robert E. Taylor, A. 1. 


suggest that, if 


Vance. | would 
you disturb these yentle- 
men in the manner in which | have un- 
you to be quite capable of 
doing. you might secure. from some one 
of them. a trace of corroboration of the 
things IT have said. This is all.” 

Fosland and bowed. stiffly ; 
“Crentlemen, I wish to 


derstood 


paused, 
then: 


add one 
word. T thank you for your kind atten 
tion, and T desire to say that, while | 
have violated. to-night. several of the 


rules which I had believed that I would 
always hold unbroken, T have done so in 
the interest of a justice which is greater 
than all other considerations. Gentle- 
men. good-night.”’ 

“Company incorporated?” — inquired 
Hickey, who was the most practical poet 
of his time. 





a long, happy moment they stood, lost to the world of thought; and then she looked up at hin 
laughed. “I knew it from your voice,” she said. 
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“} should consider that a pertinent 
question,” granted Gerald. ‘Gentlemen, 
you will pardon me for a moment.” And 
he bowed himself from the room. 

He had meant to ask that one simple 
question and return, but, in Arlene’s blue 
room, where sat two young women in a 
high state of quiver, he had to make his 
speech all over again, verbatim, and de- 
tail each interruption, and describe how 
they received the news, and answer sev- 
eral times the variously couched question 
if he really thought their names would 
not be mentioned. It was fifteen minutes 
before he returned. 

“T am sorry to advise you, gentlemen, 
that I am unable to tell you if the Inter- 
national Transportation Company is, or 
is about to be. incorporated,” reported 
Gerald gravely, and he signaled to Wil- 
liam to open the front door. 

The air being too cold, however, he 
had it closed presently, for now he was 
the center of an interrogatory circle, 
from every degree of which came ques- 
tions so sharply pointed that they seemed 
to flash as they darted towards him. Ger- 
ald Fosland listened to this babble of 
conversation with a courtesy beautiful to 
behold, but, at the first good pause, he 
advised them that he had given them all 
the information at his command, and 
once more caused the door to be opened ; 
whereupon the eager young gentlemen 
shook hands cordially and admiringly 
with the host of the evening, and bulged 
out into the night. 

As the rapt and 


Hickey 
passed out of the door, a grip like a pair 
of ice tongs caught him by the arm, and 
drew him gently but firmly back. 


enchanted 


“Sorry,” observed Gerald, “but 
don’t go.” 

“Hasn’t that blanked boy got here 
vet 2” demanded Hickey, in an immediate 
mood for assassination. 

“William says not,” replied Gerald. 

“For the love of Mike, let me go!” 
pleaded Hickey. “This stuff has to be 
handled while it’s still sizzling! It’s the 
biggest story of the century! That boy’ll 
be here any minute.” 

“Sorry,” regretfully observed Gerald, 
“but I shall be compelled to detain you 
until he arrives.” 

“Can’t do it!” returned the desperate 


you 


Hickey. “I have to go!” And he made a 
dash for the door. 

Once more the ice tongs clutched him 
by the shoulder and sank into the flesh. 

“If vou try that again, young man, I 
shall be compelled to thrash you,” stated 
Gerald, again mildly. 

Hickey looked at him, very thoroughly. 
He was a slim-waisted gentleman, but he 
had broad shoulders and a depressingly 
calm eye, and he probably exercised 
twenty minutes every morning by an 
open window, after his cold plunge, and 
took a horseback ride, and walked a lot, 
and plaved polo, and a few other effete 
things like that. Hickey sat down and 
waited, and, though the night was cold, 
he mopped his brow until the messenger 
came! 


CHAPTER NXXNIII 
Chicken, or Steak? 


N the outbreak of the recent rude- 

ness between the United States and 
Spain, one free and entirely uncurbed 
metropolitan paper, unable adequately to 
express its violent emotions on the sub- 
ject, utilized its whole front page with 
the one word “War!” printed in red ink, 
and since this edition was jumped off the 
press as fast as that word could be mat- 
rixed and cast, there was not another 
line anywhere in the paper about the sub- 
ject which was so prominently indexed, 
and the read-overs about the latest bri- 
beries and murders and scandals had no 
beginnings at all. But that was good 
journalism ! The public had been expect- 
ing war for some days. They knew what 
it was all about, and here it was. They 
bought up that edition with avidity, and 
read the one word of news, which they 
had seen from afar, and threw down the 
paper, satisfied. 

Now, however, the free and entirely 
uncurbed, having risen most gloriously 
in the past to every emergency, no matter 
how great, positively floundered in the 
very wealth of its opportunities. To be- 
gin with, the free and entirely uncurbed, 
usually a unit in what constituted the 
news of the day, found itself ignomin- 
iously scattered, foozled in its judgment, 
inadequate in its expression of anything ; 
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w~ 


and one brilliant he 
trving in vair 


adline-writer, after 
uf | 
ments ot 


1to combine the dive rse ¢ 


huge sensa 


this uncomfortably 


i ”) 
rOW 
Cine 


word 


in a daze, for a drink 


tion, landed on the singel 
and went out, 


paper landed on the Franeo-German war 


as the leading thrill in this overly rich 
combination of news: one took up the 
creed of Allison: one featured the world 
monopoly, one the assured downfall of 


Engl: ad and one, that represented by 
the squib, the general absorption of ev- 
trust ! 


osteitis by the cereal 

Saturday night, 
extras. was too big to touch 
vithout tangible than 
the word of even so substantial a man as 


Gerald Fosland ; and long before any of 


however, saw no late 
The 


something 


“Story” 
more 


the twelve eager young gentlemen had 
reached the office, the scout brigade, hun- 
dreds strong, was sniffing over every 
trail and yelping over every scent 


They traced the visiting diplomats 
from the time they had stepped down 
their respective gangplanks to the time 
walked up them again. They be- 
bombarded and beleaguered 
International 
as many of 


they 
sieged and 
the eight 
‘Transportation Company, or 


members of the 


them as they could locate. ‘They were un 
able to find Joseph G. Clark—the only 
multi-millionaire in America able to 


crawl in a hole and pull the hole in after 
him—Robert FE. Tavlor—who — never 
permitted anybody but a personal friend 

speak to him from dinner-time on— 
and Edward E. Allison, of whom there 
had been no trace noon. They 
might just as well not have found the 
others, for neither Chisholm, nor Haver- 
man, nor Grandin, nor Vance, could be 
induced to make any admission, be 
trapped into a “Yes” or “No,” or grunt 
in the wrong place. They had grown up 
with the art of interviewing, and had 
kept one lap ahead of it, in obedience 
to the law of self-preservation. 

Until three o’clock in the morning 
every newspaper office in New York was 
a scene of violent gloom. Throughout 
all the city, and into many distant nooks 
and crannies, were hundreds of human 
tentacles, burrowing like moles, into the 
sandy soil of news, but unearthing noth- 
ing of any value. The world’s biggest 


since 
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merry was in those offices, and they 
couldn't touch it with a pair of tongs! 
Nor were libel suits or any such trivi 
considerations in the minds of the astute 
managers of the free and entirely un- 
curbed, The deterrent was that the 
ests involved were so large that one mig 


an 


inter- 


as ¥ veh sit on a keg of gunpowder and 
light it, as to make the sli: ~ test of errors 
The gentlemen mentioned ; organ 
izers of the International I. ransportation 


Company about all 
the money, and all the power, and all the 
law, in the gloriously independent 
United States of America; and if they 
got together on any one subject. sucl 
as the squashing of a newspaper, for 
instance, something calm and 
was likely to happen! On the other hand, 
if the interesting story which the fre¢ 
and entirely uncurbed had 
sion were true, the squashing would bi 
reversed, and the and 
uncurbedness would be still more 
seated than ever—a_ condition 
the paladium of our national liberties, 
and Heaven be good to us! 


|' was a distressing 

reams of copy, more throbbing than 
any fiction, more potent than any explo- 
sion, more consequential than any war. 


collectively owned 


impressive 


in its posses- 


entirely 
firmly 
which is 


freeness 


evening. Whole 


hung on the “hold” hooks, and grew 
cold! Whole banks of galleys of the 
same gorgeous stuff stood on the racks, 


set and revised, and ready to be plated, 
and not a line of it could be released! 

It had been barely eight o’clock when 
Gerald Fosland had given out his de- 
lightful information. Seven hours later 
there was an army of newspaper men so 
worried and distressed and generally 
consumed with the mad passion of re 
straint, that there was scarcely a finger 
nail left in the profession; and fright- 
ened-eyed copy boys hid behind doors. 
At about that moment, a dozen telegrap! 
operators, in as many offices, suddenly 
jumped from their desks, as if they had 
all been touched at the same instant by a 
powerful current from their instruments. 
and shouted varying phrases, a compos 
ite of which would be nearest expressed 
by: 


“Let ’er go!” 


Continued on page 404 of this issue. 
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through adventure after adventure. 
live happily cver after? 


— ON the afternoon of that mem- 
O | orable September day I played 
| chess with Nicolas in a sum- 
————_ mer-house in the palace gar- 
dens, by the water-lily ponds. 

We played abominably. It was not the 
fault of the table, which was of massive 
very; or of the chessmen, which were 
of ivory inlaid with gold. Our thoughts 
ran in other and different directions. 
Was I thinking of my Katrine? A _per- 
tinent question. I was, and with excel- 
lent reason. 

Suddenly Nicolas leaned back and 
gave voice to his abstraction. He said: 

“My clever police, having watched 
Paul Koschat —that lurid star — for 
three days, have let him slide behind a 
cloud. So much the worse. When he re- 
appears there will be mischief. Now it 
has occurred to me that we, who play 
chess so magnificently, ought to deal 
with Koschat in our own fashion. We 
will seek to checkmate him, yielding him 
an equal chance to checkmate us. I fore- 
see a splendid game.” 

He stroked his short golden beard and 


And does Suros win his lady love and 
That ts one of the things told in this, the final story. 


regarded me reflectively. He went on: 
“(ne cannot, in a way, withhold a 
species of admiration for Koschat, the 
enemy of kings. Only at times has his 
career been a visible thing, and then 
never without drama. One: we first see 
him as Pierre Cambon, a French con- 
script who deserted. “two: some years 
later as Ivan Vronski, one of the fiercest 
revolutionary spirits in the Moscow 
riots. ‘Three—ah, you are not listening ?” 
“Intensely, sire,” I lied. 
“Three: we see him editor of 
terrible Montmartre paper which 
called Le Fléau. Four: he sails from 
behind a cloud as Karl Jungmann, 
maker of bombs for royal heads. Five: 
he appears frightfully as Luarez, in 
Barcelona. He flings one of his bombs 
at a visiting prince. For a second the 
glare of the exploding horror makes him 
visible; then he disappears for three 
years. A permanent eclipse? By no 
means. He shows himself again in Assila 
—here, by name Koschat. Why is he 
here in this little country of mine which 
seethes with conspiracy? I will tell you. 


that 
was 
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He probably has come for my _ life 
Soret” 3 waking up 
“Then I have omitted one chapter 
It is confidently credited that he was 
no other than Wilhelm Schonberg, 


Crit 3 


} 
who 


gained fame amongst savants by his 


treatise on siliceous minerals! Schonberg 


vanished on tl that 
: 


the eve of 
What a man! He should be in the 


triump! 
\por 


alypse. A king in the under-world 
Vhat secrets he must know! But he has 
never learned how to rid himself of a 
huge mole on the back of his left hand. 


“Well, this meteor who always por 


nto the 


tends trouble swims again field 


of the police telescope. He means harm 
Now, 


serious game ourselves. I 


} 


Martin. we ought = to play 
have an idea 


this 


The men are set up, the pieces on the 


board. Can we beat Koschat? Can wi 
checkmate him — everlastingly? Che 


devil! Your thoughts are away.” 

‘A thousand pardons, sire.” I begged 

“What were you thinking about?” 

“T will You are aware how 
the Lady Katrine has treated me for so 
long 2?” 

“As the polar wind 


confess. 


restless 
sea.” 

“Well, sire, she 
her, and the written 
not frost, but balm, perfum¢ 

His brows contracted. 

“The time of the appointment?” 

“Is the present hour.” 

“Why did you not say so?” 

“You have your scheme to unfold to 


to go to 


— 


entreats me 


message breathes, 


me, sire.” 
“Tt will wait until you return. Go.” 
You will understand that I lost little 


time in obeying. Yet the expression of 


his voice, and that contraction of his 
brows, jarred. 

And in spite of myself I felt aris« 
those former fears that Katrine loved 
Nicolas of Assila indeed, those fears 


Chapel of the 
have told 


which the affair of the 
Madonna, of 
seemed to substantiate. Her sudden 
favor to me appeared to hurt Nicolas. 
Was it possible? No, no! I did him, 
doubtless. a great injustice. With all the 
force of my will I crushed back those 


which I you, 


unworthy suspicions. 
Then I went to my happiness. 
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I was at once admitted to her hous 
shown into one of her rooms, and then 
then Katrine entered. 
arms to me—snor,’ 

For the merest fraction of a se 
of time I allow that amazement held me 
paralyzed. Katrine. who had ever killed 
an ardent regard by a hau 
now extended her arms, her 
her white arms to me in an attitude of 

Of what? It that very question 
which created that fractional pause. Of 


holding out her 


tv return, 


en 
sort arms, 


Was 


affection, or of supplication? She was 
with a fear. 
most terror, in her shining eves. Should 
I take her hands, or take herself right 


into my arms? Pardi. I hesitated longer 


ever so pale, tense look of 


than a master of rapier play ever should 
over a Then I took t! 
I drew her hands round my 


hesitate crisis. 
big chance ; 


neck; I felt her 


chest: for one moment. one long-draw1 


bosom press upon my 
delirious moment, I kept my lips from 
hers, with intent. with the e 
reaches out for his 
prize, and then—the miracle 
complished. I had kissed my 
Katrine disengaged herself. A 
color had come again into her cl 


stasv of one 


life’s deares 


who 
Was a 
belove : 
litt] 
ecks ; 
she said, in almost a panting voice: 

‘I know that vou love me, Martin. I 
have known that for a long time. I will 
not disappoint you any longer. I promis 
to give myself to you, to marry you; bat 
first you must help me. I am in need of 
your assistance. Say that vou will do as 
I ask, and that 
me.” 

*Pardi. it is already done—or as x 
as done.” 

Katrine looked round the 
though there was something in it 
terrified her, and she lowered her 
to no more than a whisper : 

“At midnight you will be outside the 
cates of the Horticultural (sardens.” 

“LT will.” 

“IT am hoping that a carriage will 
drive past. If so, I shall be inside. ‘The 
moment you see me wave m\ 
up and climb in.” 

“T will.” 

“Do not wait 
may think this 
usual—” 


you will not question 


room = = as 
whicl 


VOICce 


hand, s ep 


after one o'clock. \ 
conduct singular, un 
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“Pardon, I do not question it.” 

She panted: “IT can tell you nothing 
more—now. You see, |] am placing my- 
self in your hands to-night.” 

“And for ever after.” 

“Yes, ves. But vou must never—never 


doubt me—” 

“Do 1 doubt that the sun will rise 
morrow 2?” 

“T trust you. then. Go, now. Pray (sod 


to- 


I see you at the hour named.” 

Ah, ah, unlike her old self she 
was at that moment! Something was tor 
turing her poor little heart. ‘To my fin- 
ger ends I burned with curiosity ; but 1 
had promised to ask no question. 

So | said av revoir, taking her into my 
arms again, kissing her eves, her hair, 
her brow. Then, with great abruptness, 
she pushed me back. 

“Hark!” she cried, her fingers to her 
lips, her eyes dilated. 

I flashed a lightning glance towards 
the door. It was open a few inches. For 
Was spell-bound ; then I 
tearing it wide ajar. 
long corridor a 


how 


a second | 
leaped towards it, 

At one end of a 
shaded lamp was burning. The passage 
was deserted. 

Katrine clasped my right arm. She 
gasped: 

“You did not see anything? You did 
not see anyone?” 

There was that in her tone which said, 
more plain than words: “I hope to Giod 
you did not!’ So I took my cue and 
fought down the rush of questioning 
that rose to my lips. 

“No,” IT answered, slowly. 
nothing at all.” 

I lied. 

I had seen a human hand 
door’s edge, pressing it ajar. And on the 
back of that hand was an immense mole. 


saw 


upon the 


What did I think of all this? Well, 
I tried to toss off conjecture with a 
shrug of the shoulders. I was to ask no 
questions. ‘True, Katrine deeply 
troubled about something, but in a few 
hours 1 was to carry her away. Was she 


Was 


in danger? I hoped so with all my soul, 
since that meant giving her my jrotec- 
tion. That was my hour delirious 
joy. Not any menace to Katrine could 
have marred its perfect sweetness, but I 


of 


( 
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must allow*that right down in my heart 
the sight of a man’s hand upon the door 
of her room was one which recollection 
declined to forego. Who was that mys- 
terious interloper? IT began to count the 
moments between me and midnight. 
Then IT went back, as commanded, to 
the palace gardens, where Nicolas was 
still in the summer-house by the water- 
lily still the ivory 
chessmen. 
“Listen, 


ponds, regarding 
said he as though I 
had not left “T have been working 
out the game must play with this 
man. I have decided on a simple open- 
ing. Here it is: 

“My bureaux of police have every fear 
that my life is threatened. Vhat is noth- 
ing new. But Paul Koschat threatens it. 
That is something fresh. Such a man is 
not likely to work alone. My habits can- 
not be unfamiliar with him. He is prob- 
ably perfectly well aware that I am 
given to certain unconventional wander- 
with you, my 
his would suggest to 


Saros,”’ 
him. 
we 


ings, mostly nocturnal, 
master of fence. 
him a path of access. We play him on 
that ground, We make the 
attacking move. Believing that he may 
try to reach me through you | suggest 
that to-night, at or about the midnight 
hour, you go for a quiet stroil. You 
wish for solitude. You choose the most 
deserted route. You become lost in medi- 
tation. Suddenly this charming walk is 
interrupted. You are set upon—seized— 
hurried away. Koschat has got hold of 
What do you think of 


] . Pr - 
therelore. 


you—his decoy. 
this first move?” 

“Admirable, sire; only—” 

“Wait. What is Koschat likely to do? 
Obviously, invite you to draw me into 
the net. You decline. He threatens. You 
laugh. He shows his teeth. You falter.” 

“oy 

“Wait, mon You falter, I say, 
and finally you yield under compulsion. 
You write note—vou have often 
done so—suyyesting adventure—imme- 
diate, and you name such a meeting- 
place as Koschat will assuredly dictate. 


Cher. 


ne a 


Simplicity. Onuly—and this is where we 
first cry check to him-—vyou insert some- 
where in your brief message the word 
‘perhaps.’ ‘That your cry of danger 
which will show me that our little plan 


is 





said the man encouragingly, seeing realization in my gaze. “I must apologize for thi 
unconventional action, Count Saros.” 
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has taken effect. The rest you will leave 


to me.” 

“Willingly. sire; but—” 

“You will admit that it is worth try- 
ing ?” 

“Ves, only—’’ 

“It will present too grave an element 
of risk?” 

“Ah, you insult me, sire!” 

“Yet you object?” 

“T have another appointment at mid- 
night.” 

“You will cancel it.” 

“Alas, I—I—” The sweat broke upon 
my forehead. | stammered : 

“At the hour you name I have prom 
ised to meet the Lady Katrine, who- 
who—” I blurted out the rest. 

Nicolas heard me in profound silence. 
I saw shadow after shadow 
face. Vhough I mentioned my fear that 
Katrine was in peril I said nothing 
about what I had seen. 

He shaded his forehead with his left 
hand and sighed. Why had my news 
affected him in a sorrowful fashion? Up 
rolled the black clouds, the clouds of 
jealous fears, spoiling my happiness. 

Presently he looked up and said: “She 
loves you, then ?” 

I tried to answer, but could not. 

He left the summer-house and paced 
up and down by the lake. Presently he 
returned and said quietly: 

“You will keep your 
with her.” 

I cried out, vehemently now: 

“On the contrary, sire, I shall do 
nothing of the sort.” 

“T say you will meet her to-night and 
do—just what she asks of you.” 

“Ah, sire, I hesitated a minute ago. 
Will you forgive me?” 

“Willingly.” 

“Then command me to-night.” 

“IT do. I command you to go to Kat- 
rine.” 

“But—” 

“No more,” 
She will make 


cross” his 


appointment 


her. 
man, 


he smiled. “Go to 
you a fortunate 


Saros; but I fear your long rapiers will 
rust upon your walls.” 

I went away with my spirits in some 
measure dashed, but the prospect ahead 
was too glorious to permit of lasting 
depression. I was to go with Katrine— 
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ait 


where? I neither knew nor cared. I was 
to be with her. First I had to arrange a 
matter or I went straight to my 
salle, which is over the most fashionable 
jeweler’s on the Ramparts. Here 1 
found three letters awaiting me. The 
first from a French vicomte. the 
second from an Oregon millionaire. 

Both these gentlemen begged for ap- 
pointments in my school with a view to 
lessons. Well, they must wait. I opened 
the third letter. Its message was as brief 
as it was amazing. It ran: 


two. 


Was 


Saros: 
sorrow to 


To the Count 1 have the 
honor and_ the inform 
you that she whom you hold dearest 
on earth belongs by bond of mar- 
riage to another. You will under- 
stand that | cannot explain in a mere 
letter. ] mean well to you, and if you 
choose to be at your rooms between 
the hours of ten and eleven to-night 
I will call upon you 


That was all. 

Pardi, it was more than enough. 

What did I do? I laughed. Would 
you have done anything Yes, 
probably, for I cannot imagine anyone 
loving as I loved. 

My next act was to remove from one 
of the paneled walls of the sa//e that 
Italian rapier of which Nicolas had 
once spoken, which fifty inches 
long, which had been used by Carranza, 
and which bore on its slender length of 
Milan steel, inlaid in gold, the words 
“Sans pitié.” 

I said, aloud: “This liar who ‘means 
well to me,’ I shall fight with this 
weapon, with which I will pierce the 
precise center of his heart.” 

I pressed the point upon the hard oak 
floor. It doubled back almost to the hilt. 
Released, it flew to straightness again 
with a vicious twang. I replaced it in its 


else ? 


Was 


former position. 

Then I went out and 
my time. I returned to my 
the sa//e at nine o’clock. 

I switched on the electric light in my 
sitting-room, drew the curtains. ‘Ten 
minutes passed and I sat down at a 
writing-table. 

The deep hum of speeding motor 
cars penetrated my windows. I finished 
a reply to the French vicomte, and was 


taking 
over 


dined, 
rooms 
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in the act of commencing one to the 
\merican millionaire when— 

I was seized from behind in a grip 
enough to snap the bones of my arms. 
At the same instant something soaked 
with a powerful anesthetic was crushed 
over my mouth and nostrils. In the cir- 
did the only thing 
I became unconscious. 


cumstances, | 


sill 


pos- 


II 


That a man was standing by my side 
watching me was a fact which emerged 
slowly from a mist of cloudiness of 
pain, of nausea, of the feeling of one 
who is desperately ill. ‘That he was in 
my room over the sa//e. that T was upon 


my back on my well-worn sofa there, 
and that I had been attacked. were 
events which surged gradually out. of 
remembrance. 

“Se. so.” said the man encouragingly, 
seeing realization in my angry gaze. “I 
must apologize for this unconventional 
action, Count Saros. And now _ listen 
very carefully to the few words which 


I can spare. You are recovered cnough 
to understand 2” 

My gaze wandered from his face to 
his hands. On the back of the left I 
Was not astonished to see a large mole. 
This was Paul Koschat, then? He had 
a long, grave countenance; a scraggy 
throat rose from a narrow double collar 
which held a neat black tie. He 
tall, and thin, and wore spectacles, and 
looked like a stage type of deacon. 

“T will be as straight with you as 


was 


one of your rapiers, Count,” he went 
on. “I am Koschat. What do I want? 
A brief line in your handwriting to 


Nicolas, such as your intimacy with him 
has permitted you to send him before 
now. You will hint at adventure, secret 
adventure such as his soul loveth. You 
will beseech him to come to you—here. 
That is all. You will do it at once. If 
you refuse, you will not see your Katrine 
at midnight, or at any other night or 
time. Yes, | know of that proposed ar- 
rangement, having heard with my own 
ears. Frankly. if you decline to oblige 
me in this trifle, I shall put an end to 
vour existence by shooting you through 
the head. Perhaps you had better see 
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the pistol. Here it is. And now we have 
arrived at a cordial understanding. You 
will write this note?” 

And he regarded me with the cold 
eyes, the sleepy eyes, the compassion- 
less eves of a fed leopard. 

I closed mine. So, without deliberate 
action on my part, the King’s move in 
the game had opened as he had planned. 

I hesitated. Why? Pardi, in the first 
place 1 must not appear eager or he 
would suspect; and then, in the second, 


should Nicolas bungle his next move 
he might come to his death. 

But would he bungle it? Most im- 
probable, knowing his customer, his 


deadly opponent. He would act with 
infinite caution, would play to win. And, 
before just Heaven, I really reckoned 
upon that caution, and his own scheme, 
and not upon any selfish desire to live. 
To refuse this demand would mean in- 
deed an end to life and love; yet I 
would have refused it with a laugh of 
contempt, only—only—there was no ne- 
cessity for refusal, you see; rather the 
reverse. 

I declined—once, for appearance sake. 
He answered: ‘I believe you are a man 
of your word, Count. Grant me a like 
honor. It is not therefore desirable for 
either of us to waste time. If you repeat 
that refusal 1 shali know what to do.” 

And he pressed the orifice of his re- 


volver in the hollow under my _ right 
temple. 

So he counter-moved. I could have 
said “No!” But that would have been 


the eternal upsetting of the table, the 
scattering of the pieces. I said “Yes,” 
therefore, after a pause in which spec- 
tral death regarded me. | got up, moved 
dizzily, ill, to my writing-table. and 
wrote as follows: 


| have the honor, sire, to wait in 
iny salle, where, perhaps, we may 
continue our play. 

Koschat read over my shoulder. He 
questioned—“That will be sufficient?” 

“Te.” 

“Tt will reach him?” 

“All letters bearing my seal are privi- 
leged to reach him immediately and di- 
rect.” 

He went out a minute later, turning 
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the key of the door upon me. If he had 
attempted to pistol me I should not have 
been astonished. Leaving me compara- 
tively free was more a matter for sur- 
prise. Still, I was too wretchedly weak 
to force an exit; and then there was no 
necessity for quick action. I was ove 
my sa//e, with time for reflection. in the 
place where impending events ought to 
find me. 

Why had Katrine sheltered Paul Ko- 
schat ? Unanswerable. Had he come here 


with her knowledge? Impossible. He 
must have forced a way into the room 
while I was dining: and yet the lock 
of the door was whole. While I was 


writing he had been hiding behind the 
sofa, doubtless. 

My little onyx clock ticked at one 
end of the mantelpiece; at the other end 
was a bowl. I looked round the 
room. Nothing had been touched. 

What ought I to do? Nothing. noth- 
all. The next with 
any violent action on my part 
would frustrate his game. The clock in- 
dicated the hour of ten. The affair 
should be over in time to permit me to 
keep my appointment with Katrine. 

I flung myself upon the sofa, anxious 
to shake off the effects of the stupefving 
fumes in my brain; and I dropped into 
a dreadful, uneasy doze. | awoke greatly 
refreshed. 

The place was stil! as mid-heaven. The 
accursed drug must have affected my 
nerves, for a sensation of fear, of terror, 
had set them quivering. How long had 
I slept? I glanced at the clock. It still 
indicated the hour of ten, which was 
strange, for the feeble ticking of the 
pendulum had not ceased. 

Why should this simple fact redouble 
the ghastly apprehension chilling my 
blood? I cannot say, but it certainly had 
that effect. I tugged open the onyx case ; 
the brass pendulum was motionless ; the 
mechanism had stopped. 

And yet that steady ticking. . 


rose 


ing at move was 


= 


-icolas : 


.. What, 


in heaven’s name—? Ah, it was not ut- 
tered by the clock, but by the rose bow1! 
Or, rather, the rose bowl was not the 
ornament which had always been on my 
mantel, but, though its counterpart out- 
wardly, was a solid affair; and as I 
lifted it the pulsing blood in my fingers 
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seemed to ceme from the thing itself, 
lent it a semblance of throbbing energy 
—the life of the horror which at any 
second might explode under my eves. 

I confess that I 
such cowardly inventions which for a 
few moments threw me into a panic. The 
I rushed to the 
| 


have a detestation o! 


door would not 
window, tugged aside the curtains and 
received a second shock of astonishment. 


vield. 


Green-painted shutters closed the panes. 
Now the window of my room has no 
shutters at all! 

I fumbled for the fastening. flung 
back the shutters. No view 
tric-lighted Ramparts, that 
promenade, met my eyes. I saw but a 
narrow gulf between me and a blank 
wall, a gulf which seemed unfathomable, 
filled with darkness! Up this abyss whis- 
tled a draught of cold air which in a 
measure cleared my brain and brought 
perception. 

This room was not mine, but one pre- 
cisely like it in every detail, and to which 
I had been brought in a senseless con 
dition. Why? Clearly that Nicolas might 
be drawn by my appeal to quite a dif- 
ferent direction, a different place, en- 
trapped bevond my reach of aid. He 
would not come Aere, where I insanely 
waited, but to my sa//e, where I had sent 
him, where his enemies lurked. But Ko- 
schat’s scheme had failed in one partic 
had omitted to wind up the 


of the elec- 
fashionable 


ular: he 
clock. 

I picked up the rose bowl and hurled 
it into the well of the court; I snatched 
up a chair and shivered the lock of the 
place was in pitch darkness. 
for the stairway and went 
breakneck 
and rushed 


door. ‘The 
1 groped 
stumbling 
found an 
open air, 

At that moment I heard the deep cry 
from the cathedral belfy of the midnight 
hour. I counted those twelve lonely notes 
which told me that perhaps I had lost 
my Katrine forever. 

I dared not think of her, 
The immense crocketed spire of the ca 
thedral guided me in a quick dash 
from a labyrinth of narrow streets, a race 
of half a mile to the Ramparts. I have 
told you before that my sa//e is over a 
jeweler’s establishment, and is reached 


down at a 
last 


pace, 


exit at into 


however. 
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through a. private door. I opened this 
door. my heart sinking. 

‘Though my school of fence is one of 
the most exclusive, its approach is not 
ornate, being just a slip of a passage 
with a remarkably steep staircase rising 
to the sa//e. The hall was in darkness, 

nd not a sound came from above. If my 
note had brought Nicholas here. and he 
hada kev. had he come alone, secretly ? I 
feared so; that was his way. His single 
wit against Koschat, who in cunning was 
master of us both! In that 
likely—terribly likely, that my 
master had fallen. 

I crept up the stairway, making as 
much noise as a crawling: cat. The pro- 
found silence seemed ominous. I peered 
‘into the salle, which darkness 
save for a gleam from an outside electric 
light. which flung a white splash on the 
floor, on the oak floor hard as stone and 
polished like black marble. I crept. in 
a pace or two and reached out a hand 
the light when I heard a 


case it was 


dear 


was in 


to switch on 
dull murmur of a voice speaking. 

At the other end of the sa//e, in a 
corner of it, behind a velvet  porticre, 
was a door which admitted to that. pri- 
vate sitting room of mine in which I 
had been attacked, from which I had 
been removed. Stooping low I made out 
a thin thread of light streaming from 
under the door. 

My next act was to feel for, and take 
down that long rapier, fifty inches long, 
to which I have already called your at- 
tention. “Then I tip-toed towards the 
door, pulled aside the curtain ever so 
vently, laid a hand upon the handle, 
which I knew made no sound when 
turned. When I had opened the door an 
inch 1 released the handle by degrees 
and stood listening. Instantly I recog- 
nized the voice of Koschat, who was ob- 
serving : 

“IT can read most 
the exception, possibly, of my own. That 
you loved Katrine ‘Vhalberg I admit. 
You did her no hurt, are incapable of 
doing it. Your fortune was her sorrow. 
The abrupt deaths of two between you 
and Assila’s throne were wholly unfore- 
seen. ‘The hour which made her your 
bride divorced her, still a maiden. As 
prince you could, and you would, I dare 


men’s minds, with 
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sav, have acknowledged her; as king, 
you could not. The moment of your ac- 
cession widowed her. Only royal brides 
consort with Assila’s kings. Any other 
marriage is—no marriage at all.” 

I will not ask you to imagine the ef- 
fect of these words upon me, of these 
words which explained so much. I drew 
a deep breath or two, then pressed upon 
the door. 

] perceived a singular sight. On cach 
side of my writing table in the middle 
of the room seated a man. One, 
whose back towards me, was Ko- 
schat. His arms were extended flat upon 
the table, and in either hand rested an 
automatic pistol, the muzzles directed 
towards Nicolas, who was on the other 
side, a-straddle a chair. He saw me ap 
pear in the doorway, yet such was his 
self-control that not so much as an eve 
lid flickered; yet I saw a faint contrac 
tion of his brows, which said: “Keep 
quiet !”’ 

Koschat continued. in a calm voice: 

“How did I know of that secret mar 
riage? You were then an officer in a 
regiment of chasseurs. You provided 
yourself with a single witness, a fellow 
officer. Later on, high play and deep 
losses brought him disgrace; he drifted 
down under the surface, into the under- 
world. There I met him, learned his 
secret. He is dead now. So is the priest 
who wedded you, who wedded you to 
Katrine Thalberg secretly. When you 
parted from her in the same hour. sun- 
dered by the intelligence that you were 
King, it was agreed between you that no 
word should ever be breathed. She was 
pure; but would the world believe it? 
(uestionable. You ascended the throne ; 
she went back to her maidenhood. 

“She loved you for long after; but in 
time your affection for her, which never 
could be realized, perished. 

“Why do I recall these things? I will 
tell you. The moment I entered this city 
I was recognized by your police. I went 
to Katrine Thalberg. 1 demanded that 
she should conceal me, that, if she re- 
fused, I would make public her secret 
marriage to you of five years ago, and 
which cannot be made public without 
her name suffering. She vielded. Well, 
strange though it may seem to you, I 


Was 
Was 
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came to respect this lady, even to pity 
her. Would you believe it? I am a man 
of sentiment. I came to Assila to add one 
more name to the long list of kings who 
suddenly fall. I meant to kill you; I 
expect I shall kill you now. All the 
same, this queer sentiment offers you a 
chance. Resign your throne, abdicate. 
Then, descending once more to the level 
of the Lady Katrine, take her in truth 
and in deed. Come, is not that a fair 
chance 2?” 

Nicolas lifted his Never 
had I seen him so intenscly interested. 


} 
evedorows. 


He answered: 

“Truly you are a most 
man, Monsieur Koschat. I 
that this rencontre is not in 
of a privilege for me. I came here to 
match my wits against your own. You 
beat me in a simple game of hide and 
seck. I begin to be pleased, since if 1 
had killed you, this charming inter 
view—” 

“Do not mock.” 

“But you are jesting 

“On the contrary. | 
in earnest.” 

“Wehat: 0f 
vou will spare my life? 

“Ves,” 

“A verbal promise, mon ami” 

act 

“Pardi, as Count 
he were here, I was 

“You agree, then?” 

“You tempt me.” 

“Then—” 

“But I perceive an obstacle. The af 
fection of this lady, though somewhat 
more persistent than mine, never 
theless, perished like mine. Of late she 
has given away her heart—to Count 
Saros.” 

“T do not believe it.” 

“All the same it is truc. That 
end to my romance—an end which sad 
dened me a little, but a just. a happy 
conclusion. She loves Saros.”’ 

“You are mistaken.” 

“But, listen. She has arranged to go 
away with him to-night.” 

“That was because she was frightened 


remarkable 
am not sure 
the nature 


me?” 
very much 


with 
am 


I give you this promise, 


s 


would say if 
flattered.” 


Paros 


never so 


las, 


is the 


of me.” 
“Half an explanation. I repeat, she 
loves him.” 
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“And | deny it. Listen, in your turn: 
Count Saros is dead. 
“Ah, ah, you are sure of that?” 
“Perfectly. He 
taken from here to 
which, by the aid of 
have, Was prepared an 


overcome and 
] 


house. in 


Was 
another 

friends which I 
apartment pre 
cisely similar in every detail to this. | 
left him waiting for you! Then 
I came here.” 

“But you have not proved to me that 


there 


Count Saros is dead 
“Nevertheless, he 
“Vou killed him in 
“No, but 
“Well, I 
“Your reason?” 


sc 


think tha 
Because he happens to be standing 
just behind you!” 

Now if there is one quality I love in 
any man it is that of lightning-like de 
cision. Koschat had it, by the great 
devil! Without the slightest pause, with 
out even lifting his hand, he fired one 
of his pistols at Nicolas, and wheeling 
round like a flash he 
pistol where he guessed me to be—for 
he had not time even for a glance. The 
first shot grazed Nicolas’ left cheek ; the 


fired the second 


second missed me by a foot, at least. For 
Koschat drew trigger at a 
wild venture ; for another, the monstrous 
long rapier of old Carranza 
through his heart and brought up with 
a crash upon his breastbone. 
He sprawled back upon the 
desk, sending ink and papers flying. 
Nicolas wiped his cheek. He panted: 
“Checkmate! We 
Paridt, it had been a thought too thrill- 


one thing, 


passed 
writing- 


; sor 
win the game. 
ing. 


And did Katrine marry me? Yes. And 
did she love me? Yes, truly. And was 
Nicolas right when he prophesied that 
my rapiers would rust upon my walls? 
Partly. 

However, in my_ salle 
Assila’s capital, in its most 
promenade, you may find me—if 
care to pay my price, which is not small. 
And I will teach you—in the Italian 
method, with the long foil, with rigid 
arm and most subtle-plaving wrist—the 
time-thrusts 


@escrime, in 
fashionable 
you 


parries of Capo Ferro, the 
of that eternal master. 
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—IAURENE stood in front of 

| the store. slowly drawing on 

s her gloves. The place was al- 

J most deserted; the stream of 

men and women, boys and girls. that 
had lately choked the employees’ door 


and overflowed upon the pavement in 
every direction, had thinned to a trickle 


of belated workers. Laurene had been 
one of these, for it was necessary that 
she remain at her post until the last 


puff of air died out of the pneumatic 
tubes. 

Late as she Lorenzen, her 
“steady,” was later. As she waited, a 
little breeze came skipping from the 
lake: it was soft and pleasantly odorous, 
and it caught a loosened wisp or two of 
Laurene’s hair and turned them into 
clinging, dusky curls. She leaned against 
the iron framework of a show window 
and absently polished the nails of her 
left hand with the inside of her love. 
Her thoughts were far away. 

One by one the electric signs began 
to flash their signals. Far below, a huge 
bunch of grapes grew slowly luminous 
with purple fire, changing to the quiver- 
ing gold of a champagne glass uplifted 
in the flashing white fingers of a Hebe. 
The soft dusk gathered; it was surely 
a night for youth, for romance. In the 
jumble of the girl’s thoughts this one 
held persistently and there was un- 
wonted revolt in her heart, for it was 
Saturday night, Lorenzen’s night—and 
she was twenty-eight years old. 

Her tardy gallant appeared at last, a 
large, white handkerchief protecting his 
collar, and his face red from exertion. 


Was, 


M. BRINKERHOFF 


He removed his hat to mop his heated 
brow, and the bald spot at the top of 
his head was plainly visible. Laurene 
noticed, with sudden distaste, how much 
the spread of his heavy watch chain ac 


centuated the generous outlines of his 
embroidered waistcoat. 
The gentleman spoke. “Whew! Aint 


this been a scorcher for so early, though ? 
I had to send young Duffy for a collar 
mine was like a wet string. This’n’s half 
a size too small—the darned kid didn’t 
go where I told him. Where’ll we eat? 
Same place ?” 

Without reply, Laurene fell into step 
beside him. It was a foregone conclusion 
that they should dine at the same place, 
also that Lorenzen would order the same 
things: a double cut of 
“German fried,” coffee and either lemon 
cream pie or apple dumplings with hard 
sauce. He never changed for time or 
season. Being a healthy person with a 
normal appetite, ordinarily Laurene 
would not have found the prospect dis- 
pleasing. ‘To-night, somehow- 

The incandescent gleaming of the 
vineyard sign was just them. 
“Look, Jim,” she said. “See how the 
purple melts into the gold.” She drew 
a deep breath. Some long dead f 


porterhouse, 


al OVE 


fore- 


mother of Laurene’s had lived in a 
desert tent and had loved color: the 
girl’s dark, slightly exotic type was a 
direct heritage modified only by the 


friction of centuries. 

“That’s certainly some ad,” agreed 
Lorenzen. “Sets’m back — lemme see ; 
I’ve heard, but I forget how many thou 
sand, But I suppose they make it all up.” 
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The knot of crimson ribbon at Lau- 
rene’s throat rose and fell, but she said 
nothing. She followed her escort into 


the restaurant, saw him tuck his napkin 


in at his throat with his usual care and 
heard the familiar order. It did not 
occur to her to protest. She was filled 


with an indifference to mundane things. 
Then, “Take ‘em away.” said Lorenzen. 
pointing with his knife to a bunch of 
lilacs that graced the center of the table. 
“T can’t see the lady. The smell of *em 
spoils my appetite.” 

“No, don’t.” Laurene spoke with 
usual decision. “IT love 
Put ‘em here on the 


her 


staccato them. 
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“Yes.” Laurene buried her nose in the 
bunch of lilaes. “Don't they seem homey. 
Jim? They make me think of an old 
house with a big vard where the grass 
is never cut but and 
the 
have little square panes.” 


a tangle 
the 


erows in 


porch steps sag and windows 


to 


and settled 
port ion of 


Lorenzen wiped his mouth 


his see ond 


( omfortably to 
steak 
“Been readin’ 


poetry ?” he offered, 


Laurene did not deign him the cour- 


tesy of a reply: 
“Because that sort of dope’s all right 
in. books.” Carefully. he stripped the 





side—close to me.” 

“Just as the lady 
says,’ agreed Lor- 
enzen handsomely. 
“There’s no account 
ing for tastes. Pass 
me your plate, Lau 
rene.” 

“What'd you or- 
der? I—don’t want 
any steak to-night.” 

“Not want any 
steak ?” Lorenzen 
paused with fork up 
lifted. ‘Aint 
are you, old girl?” 

“No, [I’m not.” 
said Laurene __ pet- 
tishly. “But I'd like 
to have a_ change 
once in a while.” 


sick. 


“What do you 
want ?” 
“Broiled mush- 


rooms—on toast.” 
Laurene looked at 
him defiantly. “And 
some watercress sal- 
ad and some—angel 
parfait.” It was thus 
expressed the 
needs of the spirit- 
ual side of her 
earthly appetite—if 
there could be such 
a thing. 

Lorenzen looked 
it her anxiously. 
“Sure you feel all 





lh 
Sie 














right >?’ 


Vhew! Aint it been a scorcher for so early?” 
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meat from the “T bone.” “But you don't 
get such beef as this there, let me tell 
vou. I quit the road simply because I 
couldn’t stand the grub in the country 
hotels. It’s rank poison to a man. ‘Vake 
it from one who knows.” 
“But there’s other things.” 
drummed absently on the table. 
“Shall we take 
Lorenzen presently, “* 
“Oh, let's not,” 
“not to-night.” 
“Garden, then?” 
“No, indeed.” Laurene had a mental 
picture ot beer-splashed tables. six in 
destructible palms, a dozen anwmic 
waiters with their avid 
inevitable bunch of college boys loudly 
cneoring the lady orchestra. 
lilacs 


I.aurene 


in a show.” inquired 
or is it too hot ' 


objected Laurene, 


eves, and the 


Laurene glanced at the beside 
her. “IT wonder if these are still in bloom 
at the old South Park. Jim. It’s been 
vears since I saw them there.” 

“We can take a ride out if you want. 


It wont be exactly exciting, but itll 
kill a little time. anyway.” 
\s they left the restaurant, the air 


increased in 
Lorenzen 


faces had 
said 


that smote their 
softness. “If it) rains,” 
dubiously. “yowll wish you had a root 
over you.” 

“Rain!” echoed Laurene. ‘Why, look 
at the sky!” The heavens were be- 
sprinkled with a million stars. 

‘There’s a front seat, Jim!” A little 
breathlessly, Laurene settled her skirts 
in the place of vantage, her slow-moving 
escort coming after. “But this aint in it 
with the old grip cars, though,” she ad- 
ded. lost in’ retrospection. ‘There was 
nothing like the old days—or the old 
Ways. | suppose it was because I was a 
kid —and_ nothing ever bothered 
very day was a new day.” 

Lorenzen threw away the stump of his 
igar and searched the pockets of his 
vest for another. “Same kind of days. 
Those we're having now suit me pretty 
well. I] wasn’t working on a contract, 
then. I was catching about twelve per 
and liable to lose that any time the boss 
got a kink in his brain.” > 

“It’s a lot different.” snapped Lau- 
rene. “I used to be crazy about my work ; 
I used to feel proud because I could do 
it a little better than anyone else. | used 


me. 
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to think I'd get ahead. I’ve been ten 
years in the same spot and Milly For- 
gan’s health’s as good as mine, so there 
isn’t much hope. I don’t begrudge her 
her job—she waited fifteen years for it, 
herself ; but it’s my only chance. I used 
to be in a hurry for the morning. Now 
] hate to wake up, for it’s the same old 
thing. I’m. sick of it.” Her voice 
changed suddenly, its petulance turned 
to eagerness, “Oh, Jim! See those dar 
ling, baby kids. .\ little boy and_ girl. 
Ill bet they’re twins.” 

A man and a woman stood waiting 
for the approaching car. Each grasped 
the hand of a round faced, plump-legged 
cherub, The cherubs were of equal 
height and similar as to countenance and 
apparel; but a mysterious arrangement 
of ribbon on the curls of 
revealed to the intelligent feminine mind 
their difference in sex, 

“T love children!” exclaimed Laurene, 
passionately. “I wish—" She stopped 
abruptly and compressed her lips. Pres 
ently she said in her ordinary, voice : 

“We're here already. Pile off, Jim.” 

Just ahead of them, a young couple 
strolled with linked arms. Lorenzen did 
not offer to assist Laurene as they came 
to a little rolling incline. She was too 


rosettes one 


accustomed to his lack of courtesy to 
resent it, now. 
“There’s your lilacs.” They had 


reached a purple-bordered walk. “Now 
let’s go and sit where we can watch the 
people go by.” 

“No, we'll sit here. 
sniffed luxuriously. “Aren't they sweet, 
Jim?” 

“Nobody goes by here. We can’t see 
a soul.” 

“T don’t want to see anyone.” 

“Oh, all right.” Lorenzen plumped 
down into the nearest Laurene’s 
mouth twitched in a sardonic smile. She 
herself had no desire for a secluded 
spot. But the very fact that she had not, 
caused in her a sharp stirring of self- 
pity, of regret for something gone. A 
couple, sitting opposite, rose and walked 


Please do.” She 


seat. 


away, and Laurene knew it was because 
their solitude had been disturbed. 

“I’m going to undo this measly collar 
and draw a long breath,” announced 
Lorenzen. ‘‘Gee, but this is a lively spot !”’ 














LILAC 


A young man sauntered down the 
path. Laurene watched him idly. He’was 
tall and wore a neatly fitting suit of 
gray. He walked past. apparently seek- 
ing an unoccupied bench. returned. and 
flung himself down in the seat that had 
been so lately vacated. Laurene noticed 
that he wore a negligee shirt and was 
fair-haired. Lorenzen vawned again and 
“Certainly is a 


half-closed his eves. 
sleepy night.” he murmured. 

Laurene was lost in inward musing. 
Through her faney walked the figures 
of Lorenzen and herself. as they had 
walked to-night. Each day he would 


more bald. a 
and then, 


grow a little older. a little 
little more gross as to body 
what ? 

And herself ? The cynical bend of her 
chin 


her lose its 


ier shoulders 


lips would deepen, 
rounded symmetry. 
angular, and the faint 
that daylight now showed 
eves would turn heavy smears 
and the indelible prints of time. 


She expected to be married to Loren- 


STOW 


lines and shadows 
around her 


to the 


zen—some day. There was between them 
that tacit understanding that so often 
formal engagement 





takes the place of a 





his class and 
her circumstances. The 
a convenient thing for 


time, his 


among men of 





arrangement is 
the man. If. in 
mature 


fresher 


fane \ 
bloom 


the course of 
light upon 
in the girl garden. there 

some former engagement to be 
Having 
his conscience is clear. The recipient of 
his first free at all 
times to di 


should some 
is no trouble 
broken. 


f never asked a girl to marry him. 





has been 


attentions 
card him for another suitor 
on the same terms. 

The present economic and industrial 
pressure upon society makes it impossible 
for many a man to marry until it doesn't 
make any real difference whether he 
marries or not. He can’t earn enough to 
support a until the hour of his 
ereatest- need of her has passed. ‘he 
result is always a little sad—and some- 


wife 


times tragic. 

But Laurene was not greatly in fear 
of handing her laurels over to some 
vounger aspirant. She knew that a man 
of Lorenzen’s type and age is a creature 
of habit—and that she herself had be- 


ome the habit. 
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she understood Lorenzen’s char- 
if he assumed an obligation, he 
would live up to it. In fact, it was the 
cautious, methodical arrangement of his 
nature that made him so slow to change, 
voluntarily. his mode of living. He was 
a solid, substantial citizen. And yet— 
in the light of all this knowledge, in 
spite of her wearisome and intimate ac- 

cleansing, 
hats. and a 
in spite 
air. she had never 
squarely, face to 


And 


acter: 


quaintance with — benzine 
turned 


hundred 


remodeled 


skirts. 


aioe, cae oe 
other little economies, 


f an occasional grav J 
ecn able to 
face, the prospect of marriage with Lor 


‘ 
consider 


enzen. 


‘The young man across from her had 
shifted his position and Laurene 


that from he shadow of his 


saw 
beneath the 
soft hat he was observing her intently. 
She stiffened slightly and addressed a 
remark to Lorenzen. Hler answer was a 
faint stole a glance at the 
man opposite; he had his hand upon his 
lips as if covering a smile. Laurene red- 
dened with mortification and shook Lor- 
His head rolled a little to 

one side and he emitted a louder snore. 
Crimson, Laurene set her teeth and was 
about to-take both hands to his awaken 
ing, when the young man stepped for- 
ward swiftly, his i i is hand. 

“Oh, don’t! Please don’t.” he 

His were crinkl round with 
mirth. ‘‘Don’t disturb 
laurene sat 
tween indignation and appreciation. She 
had 
\ light flirta 


snore. She 


enzen’s arm. 


hat in 
said. 
€ves 
his rest!’ 
speechless, wavering be 


was not a frivolous person: she 
never cheapened herself by 
Phe man in gray was watching her 

. pleasant and his 
looked at the 
unconscious figure of Torenzen and her 


sained the day. She 


tion. 
eagerly; his face was 


mouth was clean. Lauren 


sense of humor 
laughed outright. 

“And that’s all right.” young 
man’s voice expressed relief. “I really 
couldn’t help it. ve been watching you 
a long time.” 

““TV« 
Laurene in a muffled voice. 

“Suppose we walk down to the other 
end of them.” He added quickly: “My 
name is Will Edliett. I’m a surveyor. I’m 
working on the new harbor. You'll have 


The 


i 


came out—to see the lilacs.” said 
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take my word for it, to-night, 
uurse; but later—” 
Laurene rose. and so mu 
acl _ ‘ 
is a DACKWATCA Llanes 
path with him. 
“You don’t know anything about n 
either.” she observed 
He gavi her a swift ppreeiatiy 
elane But I’d like to 
‘My mM is Laurene St . 
iy } ] 
work r Barnhardt & Sor \ 
\ ¢ re ly Ww , ' 


BOO 


of 
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my mother every little while. She's 


ing a regular orgy patching and mend 
ne for me now.” 
Something unaffectedly sweet and 
nan about his words and manner fell 


f.aurene’s 
drooping flower. 


Don 


jaded spirit like de 


“TP can’t remember my mother.” s 
said after a pause. ‘*I—was too litth 
Phat certainly tough luck.” H 


voice was sympathetic. “My dad 


' , ' . 
\ ! Was a kl but mv mothers 
Vy fat 
ne pth) Lanrcene 
bruptls ! dl 
rupt 
| VT 
stopped \i\ 
| father didn t, 
| ’ 
Sie ended How 
! 
} 
| sweet tie ur ows 
| ”? 
| ere: 
j - “a ‘ 
smells Just 


ne” 


| him eagerly. 
“Were vo 
born in the coun 


| try?” 
He nodded 
| “In an old 
| house—with sag 
ving steps? 

He nodded 
again. You 
must have seen 

it.” 

“Then you'll 

| know what | 

—- - — —_——_—_—— ——— mean. ve been 

lic asked if | had been reading poetry.” —thinking ak 

things like tha 

( wf vs like this. t ‘ ol il evening. There was—there were, | 

urse, that’s what they all say. mean she corrected herself hastily. 

lie laughed. “LT believe vou. TE wonde “there were lilacs on the table where 

vou will believe me when I tell you we ate to-night—and it brought it all 

the s things?” back to me. I’m—I’m so everlasting] 
‘TL might.” said Laurene doubtfull tired of it here!’ 

S| we him a sidelong v¢lance and “Oh, no! It just got you for a little 


was, possibly, twenty 
\ “But T might 
why.” she added audaciously. 
He laughed again. “I don’t have t 
time. My work keeps me too busy. [I’m 
or I 


night. I have to spend a few days with 


} ’ 
“i that i 


‘1; - ’ } 
our vears old. wonder 


off just now, wouldn't be here to 


while; that’s all. Why, don’t you know 
that there isn’t one person in a hundred 
in this town that hasn’t the same sort of 
memories—and doesn’t feel the same, at 
times 2” 


“T know one who doesn’t.”” Laurene 


spoke a little bitterly. 

















LILAC 


“Who?” 
She indicated, with a backward ges- 


ture. “{ asked him.” 

His eyes twinkled. “What did he 
say ?” 

“He asked if I had been reading 
poetry.” 


“You'd been thinking poetry,” he said 
quickly, ‘and let me tell you, it beats 
the other by a good many miles.” With 
the courtesy of life-long training he 
helped her over a hummock, releasing 
her arm immediately. “Suppose we sit 
here and talk it over. You couldn't 
back to a little town and be happy. Not 
after being a part of the life of this 
noisy, glorious city.” 

“I'd like a little of both,” said Lau- 
rene rebelliously. 

He was silent a while. ‘Think of the 
people who have never seen lilacs grow- 
ing in a tangled yard,” he said softly, 
after a moment. 


go 


Laurene turned her gypsy face full 
toward him, silently. 
“Think of the ones who have never 


heard the call of a quail in a stubble 
field, or the song of a meadow lark. 
Think of those who never found a tur- 
key’s nest in a clump of wild raspberry 
vines. Who have nothing fo remember 
except a hallway with the paper hang- 
ing, a flight of stairs—and a dusty 
street.” 

“I know,” said Laurene penitently. 
“T know.” 

The smile he gave her was very win- 
ning. “Suppose we swop?” 

“What?” 

“Proubles 2?” 

“Qh, it isn’t trouble exactly. It was 
only the night—and—”’ 

He nodded understandingly. “Well, 
go ahead and tell me.” 

And Laurene found herself speaking 
of the little nagging things of her daily 
work, of trifling, intimate things, of her 
love for little children; and from that, 
unconsciously, she uncovered thoughts 
and dreams, qualities long dormant in 
her, robbed of a chance to grow. 

And in turn, he told her of his boy- 
hood, of his struggle for an education, 
of how he had at last ‘“‘made good.” He 
talked to her of books and flowers and 
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kindred things, and she listened, as if 
to a dim, half-forgotten language. 

“T wish you knew my mother.” he 
said, as he ended. “You must meet my 
mother.” 

Laurene came 
with a start. 

“Oh, it’s late!’ She rose to her feet, 
agitatedly. “I must go back.” 

He and faced her. “Do 
want me to take you back—to him?” 

She was silent. 

“Listen,” he said eagerly. “I was des- 
perately lonesome—until I saw you. I 
came back and sat where I did—so I 
could watch you. I —hugged myself 
when I saw what was happening. Shall 
I take you back—to him ?” 

“No,” said Laurene. 

“T’ll take you home, then. And I'll 
come to-morrow night for you. I want 
you to know my mother.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Laurene in a 
choked voice. “How you know you 
do? I’m older than you think. You 
haven’t seen me in daylight. I’m years 
older than you.” 

He ran his fingers through his tum- 
bled hair. “It’s this tow colored thatch,” 
he said ruefully. “It’s rough on a person 
of my age, too. But I had a birthday 
just last week. Guess ?” 

“Vou’re twenty-three ?” 

“With half a dozen added.” He 
grinned cheerfully. “I’m not to blame 
for my hair.” 

“Oh!” said Laurene. The interjection 
breathed a vast relief. “I thought you 
were only a boy,” she whispered. 


down to the present 


rose you 


do 


“So I am......d And I knew that you 
were just a little girl.” 
In the silence that followed he 


reached up and broke off a sprig of lilac. 
She gave a little crv. “You'll be ar- 
rested! They’re awfully strict.” 

“I'll take the dare.” Their eyes met. 
“fT want you to keep it for me—as a 
souvenir of our first meeting.” 

And as they walked away there was 
a song in Laurene’s heart, and the joy 
of her youth, the youth that was still 
with her, rose in a swelling flood. And 
neither of them gave a single thought to 


Lorenzen, who, that moment, yawned 


and rubbed his sleepy eyes. 








SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 


By Thomas Gray Fessenden 


Ill. twenty-odd currant bushes before there was any real need of giving 

by the fence in the lower them attention. 

orchard had just received He picked up the spade and the 

their usual daily attention. and the little tin box of powdered hel! 
| loam ins their. tren had beet bore with the over-ample sprinklin 

ed and loosened and carefully raked holes punched in its cover, and. v 

smooth ; ca meh and twig had been a last) proud look at) those currant 
examined minutely for any symptoms ot bushes, he started for the house. 
blight or scale: the grav-green leaves. Phe sound of voices from the oth 
net vet come to their full growth, had — side of the fence arrested him. Peering 
been the recipients of copious and tet through the wild-cherry bushes wl 
der administrations of hellebore to pro made a thick hedge alony the fence at 


tect them from the ravages of antici that point. he saw a gay littl 


beneath a big Baldwin tree in the next 


}) ad currant worms 

Po be sure, it was not vet time for — orchard. 

rrant worms. and the particular vari A small white table was spread dain 
cties of blight and scale for which David tily with tiny dishes and diminutis 
Pevton was looking had never vet been knives and forks. Six dolls. beautifully 
known to attack currant bushes; but 9 dressed. were perched rigidl*® in’ smal 
David Pevton was taking no chances. hairs about the snowy table. Beyond 
His was all the fussiness of the over the table stood Mrs. Flagler. who | 

tious husbandman—the sort of hus recently bought the place next door 


nan who has been long away from and with her were David’s two grand 





soil and has returned to it for the children, Nan and Ella Brownlow, wl 
. r jov of the thing. and with no had lived with him since their mother’s 
ntention of making his daily bread death two years since. 
therefrom. six-year-old Nan was holding Mrs. 
Pevton’s daily bread was something Klagler’s white hand and staring at tl 
that he did not have to worry about table in speechless delight. while Ella. 
ermuch. Certain gilt-edged securities two years her sister’s junior and ey 
the drawer of a safe-deposit vault more demonstrative in her emotions. 
n town would attend to his daily bread = pranced about with shrill little shricks 
very amply. He had done his work of childish eestasy. 
done it well, and laid by enough to se Mrs. Flagler. too, was laughing as 
him through the rest of his journey in she watched the two. She was laughing 
this vale of tears. It was no amazing — very softly and her big brown eves wer 
fortune by any means, but it was suffi shining. 
cient to allow him to purchase this place David crept cautiously closer an 
with its ten acres of land in the town — parted the wild-cherry bushes. 
of his birth, to fit up the house comfort He nodded his head approvingly. H¢ 


ably, to install therein as housekeeper was glad to hear the two children laugh 

since David had been a widower for ing. but somehow he was even more glad 
many yvears—a middle-aged niece. and to hear Mrs. Flagler laugh. And hx 
to have the time of his life bragging liked the way her eves were shining and 
about the way his hens laid, trying all the way those hard little wrinkles at 
sorts of new fertilizers on his garden, the corners of her mouth had disap 
and fussing with his currant bushes long _ peared. 
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¢ was a very pretty young woman 
n she was animated as she was now 
S had come from no one seemed to 


re angl bought the place next 


David's. She had come quite alon 


nd sl wl been alone ever since. In 
Ps al a a ; : 
ve, wistful. half-embarrassed sor 
‘ Wav SI had tried! to mal ! ds 
th her neighbors ter she was 
’ 4 1,] ° 
{ | t ! CHDOrs, as Is ¢ 
iv in small towns into wl 1 
comes alone. were suspicious. Uhev er 
sed Mrs. Flag s clothes \ 
dered vosh ul come to t yl 
Wwwav: little uncharitable bits o 
s t rounds, 
cither heard it o1 C\ 


\t any rate. she ceased 
hose hard 





friendly little overtures. 


es appeared about her mouth. Shi 
carried I ead a little h of] er. a littl 
nore proudly. David Peyton, watching 

I knew she was lonely and he also 
surmised she was sadly disappointed. 


- day he had seen Mrs. Flag 


talking to Nan and Ella by th 
( id seen her lift them over 
r own side and walk away towards 
ouse with them—one timidly hold 

¢ cach hand. 
Phi cl i] Iren had come home lat that 
fternoon with wonderful tales about 
lacy next door: of how shi | il 
tiken them into the house and vive 


ilk and let them play 





th the most wonderful dolls. They had 
sone over to the house next door of tes 
fter that 

David had seen ho parti win 

lespite the ugly undercurrent of gos 
s tihout) Mrs. Flagler which had 
reae ed his ears, 

But their frequent visits to Mrs. Flag 
ler had brought his sister, Mrs. Martha 


Neal, down upon him like some outraged 


Mrs. Neal pridect her 


coddess of virtue. 


self ot 
thoroughly doing her duty, once she saw 


1 her outspokenness and also np 


it 
She had berated her brother roundly 
| 


dead daughter’ ildren 


for letting his s Cl 

be so much with that woman next door 
“person,” Mrs. Neal had termed her 

in fine scorn. She repeated for his bene 


fit all the undercurrent of gossip that 
she ac 


was going through the villave; 
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like all 
a pretty face was 


cused him of being men. voung 


or old. “ta fool where 
concerned,” 

David had listened to it all with th: 
slow. gentle smile of his. He had given 


Martha to understand that he should r 





quire a little more evidence against 
! lavler before he decided thi cas 
rainst her and before he forbad N 

Ie la’s voing over there. 

vnd now as he watched tl litt! 
roup about the dolls table across t 
fenee he was glad he had let Nan and 
Mila continue their friendliness w 
woman next door. He was vlad thos 


hard lines had gone from the corners 





of Mrs. Flagler’s mouth. He was glad 

s was lauchine. Despite all those dis 
} } ’ 

n rumors about the Womalh. des 


pite what his sister had said so pointedly, 
looking at Mrs. Flagler 
that he had done right 
softly and, si 


David felt. 


standing there. 

He turned away, 
gently, he resumed his way to the hous 
He didn’t intend to worry as much abo 
the children being with Mrs. Flagler as 
he had been doing of late. 


He the 
shed and went into the house to read t! 





© 





stowed varden tools in 


paper; but he had scarcely settled 
self in his favorite chair by the western 


wind where the light was best, w 


there was a creak of wheels in the vai 
and his sister came waddling in on 


Mrs. Neal's $ACe 


her manner even more arrogant 


was even harder t 
usual, 
using. 

“Well.” she snapped, “I’ve heard 
that Flagler 
Now 
that paper and you listen to me, 

: wa'n’t right 
you'd never ought to ’a’ let 


} . . 
Whole story about womah. 


calls herself. you put dow! 


Ss sie 


then when | 
told 
them young ones go over there.” 
Forthwith Mrs. Neal began to speak. 
She spoke harshly and at considerabl 
length, with many 
much emphatic bobbing of her head. 
David listened, his face growing mort 
He was thinking all 


vou see ‘ft | 
you 


superior sniffs and 


and more troubled. 
the time of that 
the orchard, the daintily-spread table 
the six dolls about it, the excite 
ment of the children, Mrs. 
ler’s laughter and the light in her 
Martha’s harsh voice went on, piling up 


pretty scene down in 


with 
two 
eyes. , 
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And it was not 
Martha was 


on evidence. 
time: 
indisputable facts. 


mere hearsay. this 


‘Now 


dren—vyour 


are you goin’ to let them ch 
Abby’s childre 


own I 
what I’ve told you? 


ver there after 


she demanded. 

David was still thinking of that littl 
table beneath the apple trees 

‘No ( scicl ] | ut l. ] <4 } 
\ Was MakINng 1 nwill u 
. ‘No. ] don’t suppose I can. PE sup 

( I'l] have to put rstop t t | 
to do it. What shall I tell ay ie 4 
cas they cant go over tier \ 
nore ? ended helplessly 

“Don’t give ‘em anv reason,” said s} 
tartly. “There aint no need to. Just tell 


‘em they can’t go and that’s all there is 
‘Uh-huh! I that’s t rest 
* said David. 


He heard his sister’s wagon go creak 


Suppose 








ing out of the vard. He was glad s 
Was gone. He wanted to think, altho u 
there did not seem to be much to debat 
about. ‘Phe thing was perfectly cl 
Was quite right about it l 
n of course mustn’t go over thet 
rain. Yet he hated to tell them ¢ 
not go: and he hated, too, to arr 
nself with the rest of the villavers 
rainst this forlorn. lonely littl 
door. It didn’t seem fair or just 
It seemed too much. like Ki ( 
vhen she was down. Still | 
think of the children, and. ot . 
Martha was right about it. He'd teil 
them, as soon as they came 1h, not to go 
ver to Mrs. Flayler’s again 


I 
But he did not tell them. Instead. 
sat there with one of them on cither 
knee. listening to their glowing ac- 
counts of that wonderful dolls’ tea-party 
down in Mrs. Flagler’s orchard that 
afternoon. Somehow he simply couldn't 
tell them then. He’d wait until morning. 
disjointed 


So he listened to the childish. 
stories of how Mrs. Flagler had even 
nade little cakes for the dolls—tiny. 
frosted cakes with little red candy-ber 
ries on them, and how there had been 
real tea in the tiniest tea-pot you had 
ever seen, and of how they had finally 
<at down at the table with the dolls. 


Mrs. Flagler with them, and eaten the 





SUSPENDED SENTENCE 


and had 


sipped the tea 


most wholly wonderful time. 
fireplace 


There was a wide 





front room of David's house. an 
the childre id had their supp 
Nellie Sturgis. his housekeeper 
t n them up to | David pil 
by lous earth. lig 
pipe and sat e! t 

Somehow ( s 
mind the ] x f s 
shy id stood oO 
are n the ( ? S ~ 
the s iscept Ie ( ca) 

n in con tie . 
mens of his s mavbe that is 
\nvwayv. the t e¢ would have 
done. In light of what Martha 
told him that afternoon. it would 
do for the children to keep this thing 

Phen David remembered the lone 
ness of the woman next door. Why, N; 
und little Ella were practically the onl 


He writhed un 


‘ro osaw 








easily in his chair. Still— 

Footsteps pattered on the stone door 
step outside. big brass knocker 
creaked and = th sent a half-hearted 
summons tick-tacking through the house 

David, catching up the lamp. w 

o the hall and flung the door 


bent so that 


rs. Flagler. her head 





Id not see her eves. stood ther 
the cold darkness 

‘I—I don’t want to disturb you.” s 
said falteringh But if I could troubl 
vou for just a few moments—” 


“Why, niv. Come 
David. 


He pulled a chair to the fire for her 
; 


certa mM. please 


said 


She seated herself 01 
it. as if she felt she had no right 
there. He saw she had been crying. 
‘[ just want to ask, Mr. Peyton.” s! ' 
said in an odd, strained voice, “that y 
wont let Nan and Ella come 


over » SLE 





me again.” 

Peyton jumped as if 
jabbed him with a pin. 

“Thev’ve been troubling 
Flagler?” he managed to say in an or- 
dinary tone. 

“Troubling me?” she cried 
catch in her voice. “7reubling me? Oh, 
no! It isn’t that.” ] 


2. 599 l 
yI¢ 2 oY. 
iS: ic 


“Then why are vou asking th 


some one had 


with a 
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realized he had uttered the words. 

“Don’t you know?” she answered his 
question with another. ‘Well, it’s true— 
every word of it. All these things they 
are saving about me are true. My name 
sn’t Mrs. Flagler. It’s Helen Joyce. 
And the money comes from just where 
they say it does. | vot it from Robert 
Brann when he died; it was left me in 
the will. Yes. Robert Brann that owned 
the print-mills at Euston.” she said as if 
in answer to a question from him, al- 
though he had asked none. 

“T—don't think I am saying this to 
Cefend myself in any way,” she went on. 
“It's simply I want to make it all per- 
feetly clear. I never had any real child- 
hood. IT went to work in the mills when 
I was ten vears old. We were frightfully 
poor and my mother was dead. My 
father was always ailing, too. I suppose 
that was what made him as he was. He 
swore I] was fifteen. That was why they 
let me go to work.” 

She paused. Iler hands were pressed 
together in her lap, the long, slim fin 
ticed for the first time that the hair at 


her temples was quite gray. 


gers interlacing nervously. Peyton no- 


“Perhaps that was why.’ she con- 
tinued. “when—when I got money. my 
first thought was of dolls. Td always 
wanted dolls big, expensive ones that 
would stand alone and shut their eves 


when vou laid tham down. I was sixteen 


then. ‘Thev sav I was pretiv. Anyway. 
I was taken into Mr. Brann’s private 
office. I knew what was coming, but I 
wanted the dolls. I got them.” she said 
ith a sudden fierce intake of her breath. 
‘LT had all the money T wanted to buy 
them. I have some of them——ihe best of 
them—vet. 

‘That is what has troubled me. Nan 
and Ella have been playing with those 
dolls. Once I almost gave Ella one of 
them; but, thank heaven, I didn’t. 

“To-day we—we gave a dolls’ party 
down in the orchard, and at the table, 
while we were all crouching around it 
with the dolls, Nan put her arms around 


me. 
““T want to be like vou when I grow 
up.’ she said. ‘just like you? 


“It frightened me. It brought me to 


said. The question was out before he 
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my senses. I think it will be best if you 
don’t let them come over any more.” 

She arose and moved towards the 
door. David, too, got to his feet. 

Silently he took up the lamp and 
lighted her into the hall, but with his 
hand on the knob of the front door he 
turned to her. 

“T think it has cost you something to 
tell me this,’’ said he. 

“Vou came here. of course. t! inking 
that no one would know you and_ that 
things would be different.” he went on. 
“That was foolish. The little towns are 
the most uncharitable in their judgments 

and the surest to find you out.” 

Still she said nothing. 

“And vou have been very lonely and 
very disappointed.” said David gently. 

‘Yes. said she. 

“Vou have liked having the children 
run over, I think.’ 

She fumbled for the knob of the door 
Phere was a queer choking sound in her 
throat. 

‘And yet, despite it all, you have told 
me what you have to-night: said 
‘Tam not at all sure but what these 
things vou have told me—the fact that 
you ave told them, makes it possible 
for the children to come quite as usual.’ 

She tried to speak but her voice broke 
She stood for a moment dumbly clutch 
ne his outstretched hand. ‘Then = she 
opened the door and disappeared down 
the path. 


Mrs. Neal’s wagon came = rumbling 
into the vard the next morning. David, 


just coming out of the shed with an 


armful of gardening tools. stalked over 
to the wagon. 

‘L got to drive over to the Junction 
for®some grain,’ said Mrs. Neal. “I 
thought maybe Nan and Ella would lil 
to go along with me.” 

David drew himself up. Into those 
mild, kindly old eyes of his there sud- 
denly flared the light of battle. His lips 
were set grimly as he looked up at his 


e 
‘ 


sister. 

“Tm sorry they can’t go along with 
you. Martha,” said he while his eves 
narrowed. “You see, they’ve gone off te 
day on a little picnic party with Mirs. 
Flagler.” 
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s Face, 2 


id Philip looked straight over 
her head into that distant radiance of 
the forest mountains. It was she whose 
emotions revealed themselves now. The 
blood came and went in her cheeks. The 
soft) lace 
swiftly. In her eves and face there was a 


at her throat rose and. fell 


thing which she had not dared to reveal 
to him before, a praverful, pleading anx 
ety that was almost ready to break into 
tears. 

At last she had come to see and believe 
in the strength and truth of this man 
who had come to her from out of the 
North, and now he stared over her head 
with that strange white look, as_ if 
the things she had said had raised a 
mountain between them. She could feel 
the throb of his arm. on which her hand 
rested. All at once her calm had desert¢ | 
her. She had never known a man like 
this, had never expected to know one; 
and in her face there shone the gentle 
loveliness of a woman whose soul and 
not her voice was pleading a great cause. 
It was pleading for herself. And then 
he looked down. 

“You want to go—now.” she whis- 
pered. “IT knew that you would.” 

“Ves, I want to go,” he replied, and 
his two hands took hers. and held them 
close to his breast, so that she felt the 
excited throbbing of his heart. “I want 
to go—wherever you yo. Perhaps in 
tl 
women like you to fight and die for. 1 


lose years of centuries ago there lived 


no longer wonder at men fighting for 
them as they have sung their stories in 
books. | have nothing down in that world 
which you have called Civilization— 
nothing except the husks of murdered 
hopes, ambitions, and things that were 
once joys. IIere I have you to love, to 
fight for. For you cannot tell me that I 
must not love you, even though I swear 
to live up to your laws of chivalry. Un- 
less I loved you as I do there would not 
he those laws.” 
“Then vou will do all this for me 


even to the end—when you must sacrifice 
all of that for which you have struggled, 
and which you have saved ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Tf that is so, then I trust you with 
my life and my honor, It is all in your 
keeping—all.”’ 

Her voice broke in a sob. She snatched 
her hands from him, and with that sob 
still quivering on her lips she turned and 
ran swiftly to the little tent. She did not 
look back as she disappeared into it, and 
Philip turned like one in a dream and 
went to the summit of the bare rock 


ridge, from which he could look over the 


quiet surface of the lake and a hundred 
square miles of the unpeopled world 
which had now become so strangely his 
own. An hour—a little more than that 
—had changed the course gf his life as 
completely as the master-strokes of a 
painter might have changed the tones « 
a canvas epic. It did not take reason or 
thought to impinge this fact upon him 
It was a knowledge that engulfed him 
overwhelmingly. So short a time ago that 
even now he could not quite comprehend 
it all, he was alone out on the lake. think 
ing of the story of the First Woman that 
Jasper had told him down at Fond du 
Lac. Since then he had passed through a 
lifetime. What had happened might weil 
have covered the space of months—or o| 
years. He had met a woman, and like the 
warm sunshine she had become instantly 
a part of his soul, flooding him with 
those emotions which make life beauti 
ful. That he had told her of this love as 
calmly as if she had known of it slum- 
bering within his breast for years seemed 
to him to be neither unreal nor remark 
able. 

ile turned his face back to the tent, 
but there was no movement there. He 
knew that there—alone—the girl was re- 
covering from the tremendous strain 
under which she had been fighting. He 
sat down, facing the lake. For the first 


time his mental faculties began to adjust 
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themselves and his blood to flow. less 
heatedly through his veins. For the first 
time, too, the magnitude of his promise 

of what he had undertaken—began to 
impress itself upon him. He had thought 
in asking him to fight for her she 
had spoken with the physical definition 
word in mind. But at the outset 
she had plunged him into mystery. If 
she had asked him to draw the automati 
tle with a 


i 
of that 


at his side and leap into bat 
dozen of his kind he would not 
He had expected something 
dle- 


mean ? 


rave been 
surprised. 
like that. But this 
mand upon him! What 
Shrouded in mystery, bound by 

of honor to make no effort to uncover her 
he was to accompany her back to 
h’ And after 


the end—he was to go out into 


other—her first 
could it 


his oath 


secret. 
her home ax her husband! 
that——at 
the forest. 
had known h 
meant these 
smiled. and slowly his eves scanned the 
lake. He was already beginning to rea- 
son, to at the mystery 
had told him he could not unveil if he 
lived a thousand vears. But he could at 
It 


and die-—for her. for all who 
im. He wondered if she had 


words literally too. He 


which she 


euess 


least work about the edges of 
Suddenly he concentrated his gaze at 
the lake three 


a point on quarters of a 
mile away. It was close to shore. and he 


was certain that he had seen sume move- 


ment there—a flash of sunlight on 

shifting object. Probably he had « cht 
a reflection of light from the palmate 
horn of a moose feeding among the 


water-lily roots. He leaned forward. and 
shaded his eves. In another moment his 
heart gave a quicker throb. What he had 
seen was the flash of a paddle. He made 
out a canoe. and 


moving close in-shore. one fo 


were 


he 


two. Vhev 


Howing t 


then 


other. and apparently taking advantage 
of tl the forest. Philip’s 
hand shifted to the butt of his automatic. 
After all there might be fighting of the 
good old-fashioned kind. He looked back 

The girl had reappeared. and was 
looking at him. She waved a hand. and 
he ran down to meet her. She had been 


he shadows of 


erving. The dampness of tears still clung 
to her lashes; but the smile on her lips 
was sweet and welcoming, and now, so 
frankly that his face burned with pleas- 
ure. she held out a hand to him. 


GOD’S COUNTRY—AND THE WOMAN 


“IT was rude to run away from you in 
that) way,” she “But | 
couldn’t cry before you. And I wanted 


apologized. 


to ¢ ny 

“Because you were glad, or sorry?” he 
asked. 

“A Jittle of both.” she replied. 
mostly glad. A few hours ago it didn't 
seem possible that there was any hope 


“But 


for me. Now— 

‘There is hope.” he urged 

“Ves. there is hope.” 

For an instant he felt the warm thrill 
of her fingers as they clung tighter to 
his. Then she withdrew her hand, gently, 
smiling at him with sweet confidence. 
[fer eves were like pure, soft violets. He 
wanted to kneel at her feet. and cry out 
his thanks to God for sending him to 
her. Instead of betraying his emotion, he 
spoke of the canoes. 

‘Phere are two canoes coming alons 
the shore of the lake.” he said. ‘Are you 
exper ting some one?” 

The smile left her lips. He 
startled by the suddenness with whi 
the color ebbed from her faee and the 
old fear leapt back into her eves. 


i 


Was 


“Pwo? You are sure there are two?” 
Iler fingers clutched his arm almost 
fiercely. “And they are coming this 
Way + 

“We can see them from the top of the 
rock-ridge.” he said. “I am sure 
are two. Will you look for yourself ?” 


She did not speak as they hurried to 


thicre 


the bald cap of the ridge. From the 
Philip pointed down the lake. The two 
canoes were in plain view now. Whether 


top 


they contained three or four people they 
could not quite make out. At sight of 
color had left 
sut now, as she stood 


them the last vestige of 
the girl’s checks. 
] . hr liner saxke Der . 1 > ta 
there breathing quickly in her excite- 
ment. there came a change in her. 
threw back her head. Her lips parted. 
Her blue flashed a fire in which 
Philip in his amazement no longer saw 


She 


eYVeS 


fear, but defiance. Her hands were 
clenched. She seemed taller. Back into 
her checks’ there burned swiftly two 


points of flame. All at once she put out 
a hand and drew him back, so that the 
cap of the ridge concealed them from 
the lake. 

“An hour ago those canoes would have 
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made me run off into the forest—and 
hide.” she said. “But now I am_ not 
afraid! Do you understand ?” 

‘Then you trust me?” 

‘\bsolutely.” 

“But—surely—there is something that 
vou should tell me. Who thev are? What 
vour danger is? What I am to do?” 

‘T am hoping that I am mistaken,” 
she replied. “Vhey may not be those 
whom I am dreading—and expecting. 
\l] IT can tell you is this. You are Paul 
Darcambal. I am Josephine, your wite. 
Protect me as a wife. I will be constantly 
at vour side. Were IT alone I would know 
vhat to expect. But—with you—they 
may not offer me harm. If they do not, 
show no suspicion. But be watchful. 
Don’t let them get behind you. And be 
ready always—always—to use that—if 

thing so terrible must be done!’ As she 
spoke she laid a hand on his pistol. “And 
remember: I am your wife!” 

“To live that belief. even in a dream, 
will be a joy as unforgettable as life 
itself.” he whispered, so low that. in 
turning her head, she made as if she had 
net heard him. 

“Come.” she said. “Let us follow the 
coulee down to the lake. We can watch 
them from among the rocks.” 

She gave him her hand as they began 
to traverse the boulder-strewn bed of the 
creck. Suddenly he said: 

“You will not suspect me of cowardice 
~ T suggest that there is not one chance 
1 hundred of their discovering us 2” 

“No.” she replied, with a glance so 
filled with her confidence and faith that 
involuntarily he held her hand closer in 
his own. “But I want them to find us— 
if they are whom I fear. We will show 
ourselves on the shore.” 

He looked at her in amazement before 
the significance of her words had dawned 
upon him. Then he laughed. 

“That is the greatest proof of your 
faith that vou have given me,” he said. 
“With me vou are anxious to face your 
enemies. (nd IT am as anxious to meet 
them.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me,”’ she cor- 
rected him quickly. “I am praying that 
they are not the ones I suspect. But if 
they are—I want to face them—with 


al 


vou.” 
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They had almost reached the lake 
when he said: 

“And now, I may call you Josephine ?” 

“Ves, that is necessary.” 

“And you will call me—” 

“Paul, of course—for you are Paul 
Darcambal.”’ 

“Is that quite necessary?” he asked. 
“Ts it not possible that you might allow 
me to retain at least a part of my name, 
and call me Philip? Philip Darcambal ?” 

“There really is no objection to that,” 
she hesitated. “If you wish I will call 
vou Philip. But you must also be Paul- 
vour middle name, perhaps.” 

“In event of certain exigencies,” he 
guessed. 

“ses.” 

He had still assisted her over the rocks 
by holding to her hand, and suddenly 
her fingers clutched his convulsively. 
She pointed to a stretch of the open lake. 
The canoes were plainly visible not more 
than a quarter of a mile away. Even as 
he felt her trembling slightly he laughed. 
“Only three.” he exclaimed. “Surely 
it is not going to demand @& great amount 
of courage to face that number, Jose 
phine.”’ 

“It is going to take all the courage in 
the world to face one of them.” she re 
plied in a low, strained voice. “Can you 
make them out? Are they white men. or 
Indians ?” 

“The light is not right—I can't « 
cide.” he said. after a moment’s scrutiny. 
“Tf they are Indians—” 

“They are friends,” she interrupted. 


] 


“Tean—my Jean Croisset—left me hid 
den here five days ayo. He is part French 
and part Indian. But he could not be 
returning so soon. If they are white—” 

“We will expose ourselves on the 
beach,” he finished significantly 

She nodded. He saw that in spite of 
her struggle to remain calm she was 
seized again by the terror of what might 
be in the approaching canoes. He was 
straining his eyes to make out their o 
cupants when a low cry drew his gaze 
to her. 

“It is Jean,” she gasped, and 
thought that he could hear her heart 
beating. “It is Jean—and the others are 


Indians! Oh, my God, how thankful ! 


’ 
ie 


am—” 
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She turned to him. 

“You will go back to the camp — 
please. Wait for us there; I must see 
Jean alone. It is best. that you should 
do this.” 

To obey without questioning her or 
expostulating against his sudden dis- 
missal, he knew was in the code of his 
promise to her. And he knew by what 
he saw in her face that Jean’s return had 
set the world trembling under her feet. 
that for her it was charged with possi- 
bilities as tremendous as if the two 
canoes had contained those whom she 
had at first feared. 

“Go,” she whispered. “Please go.” 

Without a word he returned in the 
direction of the camp. 


CHAPTER V 


LOSE to the tent Philip sat down, 

smoked his pipe, and waited. Not 
only had the developments of the last 
few minutes been disappointing to him, 
but they had added still more to his be- 
wilderment. He had expected and hoped 
for immediate physical action, something 
that would at least partially clear away 
the cloud of mystery. And at this mo- 
ment, when he was expecting things to 
happen, there had appeared this new 
factor, Jean, to change the current of 
excitement under which Josephine was 
fighting. Who could Jean be, he asked 
himself ? And why should his appearance 
at this time stir Josephine to a pitch of 
emotion only a little less tense than that 
roused by her fears of a short time be- 
fore? She had told him that Jean was 
part Indian, part French, and that he 
“belonged to her.” And his coming, he 
felt sure, was of tremendous significance 
to her. 

He waited impatiently. It seemed a 
long time before he heard voices and the 
sound of footsteps over the edge of the 
coulee. He rose to his feet, and a mo- 
ment later Josephine and her companion 
appeared not more than a dozen paces 
from him. His first glance was at the 
man. In that same instant Jean Croisset 
stopped in his tracks and looked at 
Philip. Steadily, and apparently oblivi- 
ous of Josephine’s presence, they meas- 
ured each other, the half-breed bent a 
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little forward, the lithe alertness of a cat 
in his posture, his eves burning darkly. 
He was a man whose age Philip could 
not guess. It might have been forty. 
Probably it was close to that. He was 
bareheaded, and his long, coarse hair, 
black as an Indian’s, was shot with gray. 
At first it would have been difficult to 
name the blood that ran strongest in his 
veins. His hair, the thinness of his face 
and body, his eves, and the tense position 
in which he had paused were all Indian. 
Chen, above these things, Philip saw the 
French. Swiftly it became the dominant 
part of the man before him, and he was 
not surprised when Jean advanced with 
outstretched hand, and said: 

“M’sieur Philip, I am Jean — Jean 
Jacques Croisset-—and I am glad you 
have come.” 

The words were spoken for Philip 
alone, and where she stood Josephine did 
not catch the strange flash of fire in the 
half-breed’s eves, nor did she hear his 
still more swiftly spoken words: “I am 
glad it is yew that chance has sent to us, 
M’sieur Weyman!” 

The two men gripped hands. There 
was something about Jean that inspired 
Philip’s confidence, and as he returned 
the half-breed’s greeting his eves looked 
for a moment over the other’s shoulder 
and rested on Josephine. He was aston- 
ished at the change in her. Evidently 
Jean had not brought her bad news. She 
held the pages of an open letter in her 
hand, and as she caught Philip’s look 
she smiled at him with a gladness which 
he had not seen in her face before. She 
came forward quickly, and placed a hand 
on his arm. 

“Jean’s coming was a surprise,” she 
explained. “I did not expect him for a 
number of days, and I dreaded what he 
might have to tell me. But this letter has 
brought me fresh cause for thankfulness, 
though it may enslave you a little longer 
to your vows of knighthood. We start for 
home this afternoon. Are you ready ?” 

“TI have a little packing to do,” he 
said, looking after Jean, who was moving 
toward the tent. “Twenty-seven prunes 
and—”’ 

“Me,” laughed Josephine. “Is it not 
necessary that you make rovuin in your 
canoe for me?” 
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Philip’s face flushed with pleasure. 

“Of course it is,” he cried. ‘“Every- 
thing has seemed so wonderfully unreal 
to me that for a moment I forgot that 
you were my—my wife. But how about 
Jean? He called me M’sieur Weyman.” 

“He is the one other person in the 
world who knows what you and [I know,” 
she explained. “That too was necessary. 
Will you go and arrange your 
now? Jean will bring down my things 
and exchange them for your 
dunnage.” She left him to run into the 
tent. reappearing quickly with a thick 
rabbit-skin blanket and two canoe _pil- 
lows. 

‘These make my nest—when I’m not 
working.” she said, thrusting them into 
Philip’s arms. “I have a paddle, too. 
Jean says that I am as good as an Indian 
woman with it.” 

“Better, m’sicur,” exclaimed Jean, 
who had come out of the tent. “It makes 
you work harder to see her. She is—what 
you call it—gwan-auch-cwin—so splen- 
did! Out of the Cree you cannot speak 
x 

A tender glow filled Josephine’s eyes 
as Jean began pulling up the pegs to the 
tent. 

“A little later I will tell you about 
Jean,” she whispered. “But now, go to 
your canoe. We will follow you in a few 
minutes.” 

He left her, knowing that she had 
other things to say to Jean which she 
did not wish him to hear. As he turned 
toward the coulee he noticed that she 
still held the opened letter in her hand. 

There was not much for him to do 
when he reached his canoe. He threw out 
his sleeping bag and tent, and arranged 
Josephine’s robe and pillows so that she 
would sit facing him. The knowledge 
that she was to be with him, that they 
were joined in a pact which would make 
her his constant companion, filled him 
with joyous visions and anticipations. 
He did not stop to ask himself how long 
this mysterious association might last, 
how soon it might come to the tragic 
end to which she had foredoomed it. 
With the spirit of the adventurer who 
had more than once faced death with a 
smile, he did not believe in burning 
bridges ahead of him. He loved Jose- 
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some of 
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phine. To him this love had come as it 
had come to ‘Tristan and Isolde, to Paok 
and Francesca—sudden and irresistible. 
but, unlike theirs, as pure as the air of 
the world which he breathed. That he 
knew nothing of her. that she had not 
even revealed her full name to him. did 
not affect the depth or sincerity of his 
emotion. Nor had her frank avowal that 
he could expect no reward destroyed his 
hope. The one big thought that ran 
through his brain now, as he arranged 
the canoe, was that there was room for 
hope, and that she had been free to 
accept the words he had spoken to her 
without dishonor to herself. If she be- 
longed to some other man she would not 
have asked him to play the part of a 
husband. Her freedom and his right to 
fight for her were the consuming facts 
of significance to him just now. Beside 
that, all others were trivial and unim- 
portant, and every drop of blood in his 
veins was stirred by a strange exultation. 

He found himself whistling again as 
he re-folded his blankets and straight- 
ened out his tent. When he had finished 
this last task he turned’ to find Jean 
standing close behind him, his dark eyes 
watching him closely. As he greeted the 
half-breed, Philip looked for Josephine. 

“T am alone, m’sieur,” said Jean, com- 
ing close to Philip. “I tricked her into 
staying behind until I could see you for 
a moment as we are, alone, man to man. 
Why is it that our Josephine has come 
to trust you as she does?” 

His voice was low—it was almost soft 
as a woman's, but deep in his eyes Philip 
saw the glow of a strange, slumbering 
fire. 

“Why is it?” he persisted. 

“Heaven only knows,’ exclaimed 
Philip, the significance of the question 
bursting upon him for the first time. “I 
hadn't thought of it, Jean. Everything 
has happened so quickly, so strangely, 
that there are many things I haven't 
thought of. It must be because—she 
thinks I’m a man.” 

“That is it, m’sieur,” replied Jean, as 
quietly as before. “That, and because you 
have come from two years in the North. 
I have been there. I know that it breeds 
men. And our Josephine knows. I could 
swear that there is not one man in a 
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million she would trust as she has put 
faith in you. Into your hands she has 
given herself, and what you do means 
for her, life or death. And for you—” 

The fires in his eyes were nearer the 
surface now. 

“What?” asked Philip tensely. 

“Death—unless you play your part as 
a man,” answered Jean. There 
neither threat nor excitement in his voice, 
but in his eyes was the thing that Philip 
understood. Silently he reached out and 
gripped the half-breed’s hand. For an 
instant they their faces close, 
looking into each other’s eyes. And as 
men see men where the fires of the earth 
burn low, so they read each other’s souls, 
and their fingers tightened in a clasp of 
understanding. 

“What that part is to be I cannot 
guess,” said Philip then. “But I will 
play it, and it is not fear that will hold 
me to my promise to her. If I fail, why 
—kill me!” 

“That is the North,” breathed Jean, 
and in his voice was the thankfulness of 
prayer. 

Without another word he stooped and 
picked up the tent and blankets. Philip 
was about to stop him, to speak further 
with him, when he saw Josephine climb- 
ing over the bulwark of rocks between 
them and the trail. He hurried to meet 
her. Her arms were full, and she allowed 
him to take a part of her load. With 
what Jean had brought, this was all that 
was to go in Philip’s canoe, and the half- 
breed remained to help them off. 

“You will go straight across the lake,” 
he said to Philip. “If you paddle slowly, 
I will catch up with you.” 

Philip seated himself near the stern, 
facing Josephine, and Jean gave the 
canoe a shove that sent it skimming like 
a swallow on the smooth surface of the 
lake. For a moment Philip did not dip 
his paddle. He looked at the girl who 
sat so near to him, her head bent over in 
pretense of seeing that all was right, the 
sun melting away into rich colors in the 
thick coils of her hair. There filled him 
an overwhelming desire to reach over 
and touch the shining braids, to feel the 
thrill of their warmth and sweetness, and 
something of this desire was in his face 
when she looked up at him, a look of 
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ventle thankfulness disturbed a little by 
anxiety in her eyes. He had not noticed 
fully how wonderfully blue her eyes were 
until now, how soft and tender they were 
when free of the excitement of fear and 
mental strain. They were more than ever 
like the wild wood violets, flecked with 
those same little brown spots. which had 
made him think sometimes that the 
flowers were full of laughter. There was 
something of wistfulness, of thought for 
him in her eyes now, and in pure joy he 
laughed. 

“Why do you laugh ?” she asked. 

“Because I am happy,” he replied. 
and sent the canoe ahead with a first 
deep stroke. “I have never been happier 
in my life. I did not know that it was 
possible to feel as I do.” 

“And I am just beginning to feel my 
selfishness,” she said. “You have thought 
only of me. You are making a wonderful 
sacrifice for me. You have nothing to 
gain, nothing to expect but the things 
that make me shudder. And I have 
thought of myself alone, selfishly, un- 
reasonably. It is not fair, and yet this 
is the only way that it caf be.” 

“T am satisfied,” he said. “TI 
nothing much to sacrifice, except my 
self.” 

She leaned forward, with her chin in 
the cup of her hands, and looked at him 

“You have people ?” 

“None who care for me. My mother 
last. She died before I came 


have 


was the 
north.” 

“And you have no sisters—or broth 
ers?” 

“None living.” 

For a moment she was silent. 
she said gently, looking into his eyes, 

“T wish I had known —that I had 
guessed—before I let you come this far. 
I am sorry now—sorry that I didn’t send 
you away. You are ditferent from other 
men I have known—and you have had 
your suffering. And now—I must hurt 
you again. It wouldn’t be so bad if you 
didn’t care for me. I don’t want to hurt 
you—because—TI believe in you.” 

“And is that all—because you believe 
me?” 

She did not answer. Her hands clasped 
at her breast. She looked beyond him to 
the shore thev were leaving. 
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“You must leave me.”’ she said then, 
and her voice was as lifeless as his had 
been. “I am beginning to see now. It all 
happened so suddenly that I could not 
think. But, if you love me, you must not 
go on. It is impossible. I would rather 
suffer my own fate than have you do 
that. When we reach the other shore you 
must leave me.” 

She was struggling to keep back her 
emotion, fighting to hold it within her 
own breast. 

“You must go back,” she repeated, 
staring into his set face. “If you don’t, 
you will be hurt terribly. terribly!” 

And then, suddenly, she slipped lower 
among the cushions he had placed for 
her, and buried her face in one of them 
with a moaning grief that cut to his soul. 
She was sobbing now, like a child. In 
this moment Philip forgot all restraint. 
He leaned forward and put a hand on 
her shining head, and bent his face close 
down to her’s. His free hand touched 
one of her hands, and he held it tightly. 
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“Listen, my Josephine.” he whispered. 


“Tam not going to turn back. I am going 


on with you. That is our pact. At the 
end I know what to expect. You hav 
told me: and I too believe. But what- 


ever happens, in spite of all that may 
happen. I will still have received more 


than all else the world could vive me. 
For I will have known you. I am going 
on.” 

For an instant he felt the fluttering 
pressure of her fingers on his. It was an 
answer a thousand times more precious 
to him than words, and he knew that he 
had won. Still lower he bent his head. 
until for an instant his lips touched the 
soft. living warmth of her hair. nd then 
he leaned back. freeing her hand. and 
into his face had leaped soul and life 
and fighting strength; and under his 
breath he gave new thanks to the sun. 
and the blue sky above. while from be 
hind them came skimming over the 
water the slim birch-bark canoe of Jeat 
Jacques Croisset. 


The next installment of ‘‘God’s Country—and the Woman’”’ will 
be in the July Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands June 23rd. 
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ner. The Princess was obviously the des- 
tiny of her husband, with her brother 
Henry on the other side, so Michael 
must take in Mrs. Howard. Mr. Ar- 
ranstoun was one of the last two guests 
to assemble in the great drawing-room, 
so he did not hear of his fortune until 
one minute before dinner was an- 
nounced. 

Sabine had never looked so well in 
her life. She had not her father’s 
nation’s love of splendid jewels, so wore 
none of any kind. Her French mother 
may have transmitted to her some won 
derful strain of taste which from earliest 
youth had seemed to guide her in select- 
ing the most beautiful and becoming 
things. Her ugly frocks at the Convent 
had been a penance, and ever since she 


had been free and rich her clothes and 
all her belongings had been marvels of 
distinction and simplicity. 

Moravia was, strictly speaking, far 
more beautiful, but Sabine, as Henry 
had once said, had “It.” 

Her manner was just what it ought 
to have been, as she placed her hand 
on Michael's arm — perfectly indiffer- 
ent and gracious—and so they went in 
to dinner. 

Michael had hardly hoped to have 
this chance. He meant to make the most 
of it. A dinner before a ball was not 
the place to have a serious discussion 
about divorce, but was for lighter and 
more frivolous talk, and he felt that his 
partner would be no unskilled adversary 
with the conversational foils. ; 
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“So you have got this far north, 
Mrs. Howard.” he began, making a 
slight pause over the name. “I wish I 
could persuade you to come over the 
border to Arranstoun; it is only thirty 
five miles from here. and really merits 
your attention.” 

“T have heard it is a most interesting 
place.” Sabine returned. suddenly ex 
periencing the same wild delight in the 
game as she had done in the garden at 
Heéronac. “Have you ghosts there? We 
do not have such things in France.” 

ait 
but t 
ing one is a verv voung girl who nightly 


es, there are a number of ghosts: 
he most persistent and disconcert 
falls through a secret door into) my 
room.” 

“How romantic! What is she like?” 
Pwo violet eves looked up at him. full 
of that mischief which lies in the orbs 
of a kitten when it contemplates som¢ 
fearsome crime. and has to appear espe 
cially innocent. 

Michael thrilled. If she had that ex 
pression he was quite ready to follow 
the lead. 

“She is perfectly enchanting. Shall 
I tell you exactly what she wears. and 
her every feature, the color of her eves? 
The wraith so materializes that I can 
describe it as accurately as I could 
describe you sitting next me.” 

“Please do.” 

“She is about five feet cight. in height. 
I mean she has grown as tall as that: 
when she first appeared she could not 
have been taller than five feet six.” 

“How strange!” 

“Yes, isn’t it. Well. she has the most 
divine figure, quite slight and yet not 
scragyy—yvou know the kind; I loathe 
them scraggy?” 

“I hate fat people.” 

“But she isn’t fat. She has a round 
baby face with the loveliest violet eyes 
in the world, and such a skin—like a 
velvet rose petal!” His unabashed re- 
gard penetrated Sabine, who smiled 
slyly. 

“You don’t mfean to say you can see 


] 


all these material things in a_ ghost,” 
she cried with an enchanting air of 
incredulity 

“Perfectly! I have not half finished. 
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I have not told you about her mouth: 
it is very curved and full and awfully 
red and there is the most adorable din 
ple up at once side of it. I am sure th 
people in the ghost world that she meets 
must want awfully to kiss that dimple.” 

Sabine frowned. This was rather too 
ntimate a description, but she knew 
bashfulness or  diffidence were not 
among Mr, Arranstoun’s qualities. 

“T think I am tired of hearing what 
this ghost looks like. I want to know 
What she does—and aren’t you petrified 
with fright 2” 

“Not in the least.” Michael told her, 
“but vou will just have to hear about 
her hair. When it comes down it is like 


lovely bronze waves: and her little feet 


too——they are exquisite enough in shoes 
and stockings. but without— 

Here he had the grace to look at his 
fish, which was just being handed. 

A flush as pink as the pinkest rose 
came into Sabine’s cheeks. He was per- 
fectly disgraceful. and this was of 
course in shocking taste; but when he 
glanced up again his attractive blue eves 
had her late look of the innocent kitten, 
and he said in an angelic tone: 

“She has not a fault. you may believe 
me, and she jumps up after the fall into 
the room, and sits in one of my_ big 


chairs! 

“Does she scold you for your sins as 
denizens of another sphere ought to 
do?” Mrs. Howard was constrained to 
ask. 

“No. she is a little angel: she always 
tells me that sins are forgiven.” 

“Does she come often?” 

“Every single evening when I am 
alone; and sometimes she melts into my 
arms and stays with me all night. Binko 

h! you remember Binko!’ For 
Sabine’s face had suddenly lighted up ; 
and at this, passionate joy and emotion 
flooded Michael’s; they both stopped 
dead short in their talk, and Sabine took 
a quick breath that was almost a gasp. 

“T remember—nothing,” she — said 
rapidly. “How should I? The girl whose 
ghost you are speaking of ceased to exist 
five years ago; but I recognize the por- 
trait; I knew her in life—and she told 
me about the dog: he had fat paws and 
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4 
quantities of wrinkles, 1 think she said.” 

“Ves, that is Binko!” And his master 
beamed rapturously. “He is the most 
beautifully ugly bulldog in the world, 
but the poor old boy is seven years old 
now. Would not you like to see him 
again—I mean from what you have 
heard ?” 

“T love animals, especially dogs. But 
tell me, is he not afraid of the ghost 2” 

Michael drank some champagne. 
Even under all his unhappiness he was 
greatly enjoving himself. “Not at all; 
he loves her to come as much as I do. 
She haunts both my rooms. and the 
chapel too. She wears a white dress and 
has some stephanotis in her hair. And 
somehow [I am compelled to enact a 
whole scene with her. there before the 
altar with all the candles blazing. It 
seems as if I put a ring on her hand like 
the one you are wearing there. She has 
lovely hands.” 

The color now began to die out of 
Sabine’s cheeks and a strange look grew 
in her eves. The footmen were removing 
the fish plates, but she was oblivious of 
that. ‘Then the tones of Michael’s voice 
changed and grew deeper. 

“Soon all the vision fades into gloom, 
and the only thing I can see is that she 
is tearing off my ring and throwing it 
away into the darkness.” 

“And do you try to prevent her from 
doing this?” Sabine hardly spoke above 
a whisper. while she absently refused 
an entrée which was being handed. ‘To 
talk of ghosts and such like things had 
been easy enough, but she had not bar 


cained on his turning the conversation 


into one of serious meaning. She could 
not. however, prevent herself from con- 
tinuing it: she had never been so inter 
ested in her life. 

“No—I cannot do that—there is an 
archangel standing between.” 

At this moment Mrs. Howard's next 
neighbor claimed her attention: he was 


a man to whom she had been talking at 
tea, and who was already filled) with 
admiration for her. 

Michael had time for breathing space, 
and to consider whether the course he 
was pursuing was wisdom or not. That 
it was madly exciting, he knew—but 
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where was it leading? What did she 
mean? Did she feel at all? Or was she 
one of the clever coquettes of her nation, 
a more refined Daisy Van der Horn— 
just going to lead him on into showing 
his emotion for her and then going to 
punish and humiliate him? He must 
put a firmer guard over himself, for pro- 
pinguity and the night were helping to 
light the wild fire in his blood, and the 
cruel fact remained that it was too late 
in any case. Henry’s words this after- 
noon had cast the die forever; he— 
Michael—could not for any personal 
happiness be so hideously cruel to his 
old friend. Better put a bullet through 
his own brain than that. 

Whatever should develop. on_ this 
night—and he meant to continue the 
conversation as it should seem best. to 
him, and if she fenced too daringly with 
him, to take the button off the foils 
should not be allowed to alter his inten 
tion of to-morrow instructing his law 
vers in Edinburgh to begin divorce pro 
ceedings at once. He was like a gambler 
who has lost his last stake. and who still 
means to take what joy of life he can 
before the black to-morrow dawns. So, 
in the ten minutes or so while Sabine 
had turned from him. he laid his plans. 
He would see how much he could make 
her feel. He would dance with her later 
and then say a final farewell. If she 
were hurt too, he must not care—she 
had made the barrier of her own free 
will. ‘The person who was blameless and 
should not suffer was Henrv. 

Then he began to look at Sabine fur- 
tively, and caught the outline of her 
averted head. How irresistibly attractive 
she was! The exact type he admired: 
not too intellectual-looking, just soft 
and round and babvish; there was one 
little curl on her snowy augue that he 
longed to kiss there and then. What a 
time she was, talking to the other man! 
He would not bear it! 

And Sabine, while she apparently 
listened to her neighbor, had not the 
remotest idea of what he said. ‘The 
whole of her being was thrilling with 
some strange and powerful emotion, 
which almost made her feel faint—she 
could not have swallowed a morsel ot 
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food, and simply played with her fork. 

At the first possible pause, Michael 
addressed her again: 

“Since you knew the lady in life who 
is now my ghost—and she told you of 

sinko—did she not say anything else 
about her visit to Arranstoun or its 
master ?” 

“Nothing. It was all apparently a 
blank horror, and she probably wanted 
to forget it and him.” 

“He made some kind of an impres 
sion upon her, then—good or bad, since 
she wanted to forget him.” - eagerly. 

Sabine admitted to herself that the 
umpires might have called “Touch” for 
this. 

“Tt would seem so.” she allowed, with 
what she thought was yenerosity. 

“That is better than only creating 
indifference.” 

“Ves—the indifference came later.” 

“One expected that; but there was a 
time, you have inferred, when she felt 
something. What was it? Can't you tell 
me?” 

Excitement was rising high now in 
both of them, and the grouse on their 
plates remained almost untasted. 

“At first. she did not herself know, 
I think; but afterwards, when she came 
to understand things, she felt resentment 
and hate, and it taught her to appreciate 
chivalry and gentleness.” 

Michael almost cried = Veuché.’”’ 
aloud. 

“He was an awful brute—the owner 
of Arranstoun, I suppose ?” 

“Yes — apparently —and one who 
broke a contract and rather gloried in 
the fact.” 

Michael laughed a little bitterly, as 
he answered: 

“All men are brutes when the mo- 
ment favors them, and when a woman 
is suificiently attractive. We will admit 
that the owner of <Arranstoun was a 
brute.” 

“He was a man who, I| understand, 
lived only for himself and for his per 
sonal gratification.” 

“Poor devil! Perhaps he had not had 
much chance. You should be charitable.” 

Sabine shrugged her shoulders in that 
engaging way she had. She had hardly 
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looked up again at Michael since the 
beginning, the exigencies of the dinner 
table being excuse enough for not turn 
ing her head; but his eves often de 
voured her fascinating, irregular profile, 
to try and discover her real meaning, 
but without success. 

“He was probably one of those peo- 
ple who are more or less like animals, 
and just live because they are alive,” 
Sabine went on. “—Who are educated 
because they happen to have been born 
in the upper classes. Who drink and 
eat and sport and game because it gives 
their senses pleasure so to do, but who 
see no further good in things.” 

“A Jow wretch!” 

“Ves—more or less.” 

Michael’s eves were flashing now— 
and she did peep at him, when he said: 

“But if the original of the ghost had 
stayed with him. she might have been 
able to chanyve this base view of life— 
she could have elevated him.” 

Sabine shook her head. 

“No, she was too young and too inex- 
perienced, and he had broken all her 
ideals, absolutely stunned and = anni- 
hilated her whole vista of the future. 
There was no way but flight. She had to 
reconstruct her soul ayain alone.” 

“You do not ask me what became of 
the owner of Arranstoun—or what he 
did with his life.” 

“T know he went to China—but the 
matter does not interest me. There he 
probably continued to live and kill other 
things, to seize what he wanted and get 
some physical joy out of existence as 
usual.” 

A look of pain now quenched the fire. 

“You are very cruel,” he said. 

“The owner of Arranstoun was very 
cruel.” 

“He knows it and js deeply repent 
ant; but he was and is only a very 
ordinary man.” 

“No, a savage.” 

“A savage then, if you will—and one 
dangerous to provoke too far.” —the fire 
blazed again. “And what do you sup- 
pose your friend learned in those five 
years of men— after she had ceased to 
exist as the owner of Arranstoun knew 
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THE MAN AND 


Sabine laughed. but there no 


mirth in the sound. 
“Of men? That they are like children, 


Was 


toys that are out of 
upon what 
valuing not at 

which in 


desiring only the 
wasting their 
cannot obtain and 

he gifts of the gods 


rea h. souls 
are 
their own possession.” 
“What a cynical view !” 
“Ts it not a 
“Perhaps—in some 
certainly ; only T have generally 
aged to obtain what IT wanted.” 


true one?” 
mine 


man- 


CASES ae 


“Then it may be a new experience for 
vou to find there was ene thing which 
was out of vour reach.” 

He bent forward eagerly and 
with a catch in his. breath: 

“And that 

“The soul of a woman. shall we 
That no 


can 


auske ad, 
was?” 


something which brute 
touch.” 

Phe 

were laid aside. and grim earnest was in 


Michael's 


civilization 


fencing bout was over: the 
now — modulated = bv 
that 


one’s 


Vorce 


into tone which does 


not bevond neighbor at a 
dinner-party. 


“Your 


thing 


Carry 


the only 


Was 


that is 
me. and 
never able to touch your soul? That is 
not true. as you know. How you 
sav it to me! There was one moment 


Sabine. 


soul, 
which interests 
dare 


“Hush.” she whispered. growing very 
“Sou not—vou_ shall 

speak to me so. You had no richt 
rht to talk to me at all. 


5 . 


are both traitors to 


white. must not 
to 
come here. No rig 
It is 
Lord 
above 


And 


the 


traitorous—we 


isa noble 
suspecting such 
at that moment, through a 
flowers of the long table, they 
Henry's gray 
them with a rather questioning surprise. 
and then Mrs. Forster gave the signal to 
the ladies, the 
swept from Michael 
quivering with pain and emotion. 

As for Sabine, she was trembling from 
head foot. 

During dinner, Moravia had had 
: Henry. 


things, 


Fordyce. who gentleman. 


us of wiles.” 


wap 
in 
} 
| 


oth saw eves fixed upon 


nd Sabine with otners 


the room, leaving 


to 
an 
interesting conversation with 

Phev had spoken of all of 
and eventually, towards the end of it, of 


Sabine. 


sorts 


THE MOMENT 

“She is the strangest character, Lord 
Fordyce,” Moravia said. “She is mort 
like a boy than a girl in some ways. She 
absolutely rules everyone. When 
children, sne and all the others 
used to call me the mother in our games, 
but it really settled 
everything. She was always the brigand 
captain. She got us into all the mis 
of clandestine feasts and 
breaking—and all the Sisters 
adored her—the Mother Superior too; 
and they used to let her off, no matter 
what she did, with not half our punish 
ments. She was the wildest madcap you 


we 
were 
who 


was Sabine 


ee 
nie 

rule 
simply 


otner 


{ 
| 


ever saw.” 
Henry was, of course, deeply inter- 
ested. 
“She is sufficiently 


vrave and dig- 
nified now.” he responded in admiration, 
his worshiping turned 

but it only 
moved in a certain way that he could see 
her. throuvh the flowers. Michael. he 
plainly all the time. and perceived that 
he was not boring himself. 

“Her character. then, would seem to 
have been rather like friend 
Michael .\rranstoun’s,” he 
“They both such an 
penetrating vitality, one would almost 
when either of them in the 
room even if one could not them.” 

“He is awfully good-looking and at- 
tractive. your friend,” Moravia returned. 


in Sabine’s 


when 


eCVes 


direction : was she 


saW 


my 

remarked. 
ave astonishing, 
know was 


see 


“T have never such bold, devil- 


blue 
adore him. [. 


seen 
may-care eves. [I suppose women 
personally, have got over 
my interest in that man. | 
much prefer courteous and more diff- 
dent creatures.” 

Lord Fordyce smiled. 

“Ves, I believe women spoil Michael 
terribly, and he is perfectly 
with them but. 1 understand 
they like that sort of thing.” 

“VYes—most them do. It is the 
simple demonstration of strength which 
allures them. You see, man 
be strong.” And Moravia laughed 
softly. “Wasn’t he? He was not designed 
in the scheme of things to be a soft, 
silky-voiced — creature — like 
Beaton. for  instance—talking 
and handling tea-cups; he was just in- 


sort of a 


ruthless 
too ; that 
of 
Was Meant 


LO 


Cranley 


gossip 
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tended to be a fierce, great hunter. rush- 
ing round killing his food and capturing 
his mate; and women have remained 
such primitive, unspoiled darlings. they 
can still be dominated by these lovely 
qualities—when they have a chance to 
see them. But, alas! half the men have 
become so awfully civilized, they haven't 
a scrap of this delightful, aboriginal 
force left.” 

“T thought you said you personally 
preferred more diffident creatures.” Lord 
Fordyce smiled whimsically. 

“So I do, now—I said I had got over 
my interest in these savages—but. of 
course, I liked them once, as we all do. 
It is one of our fatal stages. through 
which we have to like snakes 
changing their skins; and it makes many 
of us lay up for ourselves all sorts of 


pass, 


regrets.” 

Henry eagerly sought his beloved’s 
face through the flowers. Had she too 
passed through this stage, or was it to 
come? He asked himself this question a 
little anxiously, and then he remembered 
the words of Pére Anselme, and an un- 
rest grew in his heart. The Princess saw 
that some shadow had gathered on his 
brow, and guessed, since she knew that 
his thoughts in general turned that way, 
that it must have been caused by some- 
thing to do with Sabine; so she said: 

“Sabine and I have come through our 
unhappiness, I trust, since Convent days, 
and what we must hope for now is an 
Indian summer.” 


MAN AND 


THE MOMENT 

Henry turned rather wistful eyes to 
her. 

“An Indian summer!” he exclaimed. 
“A peaceful, beautiful warmth after the 
riotous joy of the real blazing June! 
Tell me about it?” 

Moravia sighed softly. 

“It is the land where the souls who 
have gone through the fire of pain live 
in peace and quiet and happiness, con- 
tent to glow a little before the frosts of 
age come to quench all passion and 
pleasure.” 

Henry looked down at the grapes on 
his plate. 

“There is autumn afterwards,” he 
reasoned, “which is full of richness and 
glorious fruit. May we not look forward 
to that? But still I know that we all de- 
ceive ourselves and live in what may 
be only a fool’s paradise.” And then 
it was that he caught sight of his adored, 
as she bent forward after her rebuke to 
Michael—and with a burst of feeling in 
his controlled voice, he cried: ‘‘But who 
would) forego his fool’s — paradise!” 
And then he took in the fact that some 
unusual current of emotion must have 
been passing between the two—and in 
spite of himself his heart gave a great 
bound of foreboding. 

For the keenness of his perceptions 
and his honesty of judgment made him 
see that they were strangely suited to 
one another—his darling and his friend, 
both of them so strong and vital and 
young. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Man and the Moment,’’ in which 


Michael and 


Sabine have a thrilling encounter at the house 


party, will be in the July Red Book, on the news-stands June 23rd. 
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It had been eight o’clock in the even- 
ing in New York when Gerald Fosland 
had first given out his information. and 
at that moment it was three o’clock in 
Berlin. At five o’clock. Berlin time, 
which was ten o’clock in New York, the 
Baron von Slachten. who had been de- 
tained by an unusual stress of diplomatic 
business, left his office and strolled up 
Unter den Linden to his favorite café. 
At five-five, the Baron von Slachten be- 
came the most thought-about man in his 
city; but the metropolitan press of Ber 
lin is slightly fettered and more or less 
curbed. and there are certain formalities 
to be observed. It is probable, therefore, 
that the Baron might have gone about 
his peaceful way for two or three days. 
had not a fool American from the ad 
vertising branch of one of the New 
York papers, in an entire ignorance of 
decent formalities, walked straight out 
Unter den Linden to Baron’ von 
Slachten’s favorite café, and, picking out 
the Baron at a table with four bushy 
faced friends, made this cheerful re 
mark, in the manner and custom of jour 
nalists in his native land: 

“Well, Baron, the International Trans 
portation Company has confessed. Could 
you give me a few words on the sub- 
ject?” 

The Baron, who had been 
drink a stein of beer, set down his half 
litre and stared at the young man 
blankly. His face turned slowly yellow. 
and he rose. 

“Lass blethen, 
handy persons who 
remove the cheerful advertising repre- 
sentative and incarcerate him for life, 
and then the Baron walked stolidly out 
of the café, and rode home. and wrote 
for an hour, and ate a heavy dinner, 
and returned to his study and obligingly 
shot himself. 

This was at 


about to 


* the Baron ordered the 
were about to 


nine p. M.. Berlin time, 
which was two A. M. in New York, and 
owing to the nervousness of an old 
woman servant. the news reached New 


York at three A. M., and the big wheels 
began to go around! 

Where was Edward E. Allison? There 
was nothing the free and entirely un 
curbed wanted to know so much as that; 
but it was doomed to disappointment in 
that one desire of its heart. Even as he 
had stumbled down the steps of the Sar- 
gent house, Allison was aware of the 
hideous thing he had done—aware, too, 
that Jim Sargent was as violent as good- 
natured men are apt to be. This thought, 
it must be said in justice to Allison, 
came last and went away first. It was 
from himself that he tried to run away, 
when he shot his runabout through the 
Park and into the north country, and. by 
devious roads, to a place which had come 
to him as if by inspiration: the Willow 
Club, which was only open in the sum- 
mer time, and employed a feeble old 
caretaker in the winter. ‘Po this haven, 
bleak and cold as his own numbed soul, 
Allison drove in mechanical firmness, 
and ran his machine back into the ga- 
rage, and closed the doors on it, and 
walked around to the kitchen, where he 
found old Peabody smoking a corncob 
pipe and laboriously mending a pair of 
breeches. 

“Why, howdy, Mr. Allison,” 
Peabody, rising, and shoving up his spec- 
tacles. “It’s a treat to see anybody these 
days. [ aint had a visitor for nigh onto a 
month. There aint any provisions in the 
house, but if you’d like anything I can 
run over to the village and get it. I got 
a jug of my own, if you'd like a little 
snifter. How’s things in the city 2?” 

“Thanks,” said Allison, and drank the 
whisky mechanically. He was shucdder- 
ing with the cold, but he had not noticed 
it until now. He glanced around the 
room slowly and curiously, as if he had 
not seen it before. “I think I'll stay out 
here over night,” he told Peabody, “I'll 
occupy the office. If anyone rings the 
‘phone, don’t answer.” 

“Yes, sir.” replied Peabody. ‘Vell you 
what I'll do, Mr. Allison: I'll muffle the 
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bell. I guess I better light a fire in the 
office.” 

“Eh? Yes. Oh, yes. Yes, vou might 
light a fire.” 

“Get you a nice chicken maybe.” 

“Eh, yes. Oh, yes. Yes.” 


“Chicken or steak? Or maybe some 


chops?” ‘ 

“Anything you like.’ And Allison 
went towards the office. At the door he 
turned. “Youll understand, Peabody, 
that I have come here to be quiet. | wish 
to be entirely alone, with certain impor 
tant matters which I must decide. [1 
anybody should happen to drop in. get 
rid of them. Do not say that I am here, 
or have been here.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Peabody. “I know 
how it is that way. I want to be by my 
self, often. Shall 1 make up the bed in 
the cast room or the west room? Seems 
to me the west room is pleasanter.” 

Allison went into the office, and closed 
the door after him. It was damp and 
chill in there, but he did not notice it. 
He sat down in the swivel chair behind 
the flat-top desk, and rested his chin in 
his hands, and stared out of the window 
at the bleak and dreary landscape. Just 
within his range of vision was a lonely 
little creek, shadowed by a mournful 
drooping willow which had given the 
Club its name, and in the wintry breeze 
it waved its long tendrils against the 
leaden gray sky. Allison fixed his eves 
on that oddly beckoning tree, and strove 
to think. Old Peabody came puttering 
in, and with many a clang and clatter 
builded a fire in the capacious Dutch 
stove; then with a longing glance at 
Allison, for he was starved with the 
hunger of talk, he went out again. 

At dusk he once more opened the door. 
Allison had not moved. 

“Texcuse me, Mr. Allison. Chicken or 
steak? I got ’em both, one for supper 
and one for breakfast.” 

Allison turned slowly, part way to 
wards Peabody. 

“Chicken or steak?” repeated Pea 
body. 

“Eh, yes. Oh, yes. Yes. The chicken.” 

The fire had gone out. Peabody rebuilt 
it. He came in an hour later, and studied 
the silent man at the desk for a long 
minute, and then he decided an impor 


tant question for himself. He brought in 
Allison’s dinner on a tray, and sect it 
on a corner of the desk. 

“Shall I spread a cloth 2?” 

“No.” returned Allison. The clatter 
had aroused him for the moment, and 
Peabody went away with a very just 
complaint that if he had to be bothered 
with a visitor on a gray day like this, 
he’d rather not have such an unsociable 
cuss. 

At eleven Peabody came in again, to 
sce if Allison were not ready to go to 
bed; but Allison sent him away as soon 
as he had fixed the fire. The tray was 
untouched, and out there in the dim 
moonlight, which peered now and then 
through the shifting clouds, the long- 
armed willow beckoned and beckoned. 

Morning came, cold and = gray and 
damp as the night had been. Allison had 
fallen asleep towards the dawn, sitting 
at his desk with his heavy head on his 
arms, and not even the clatter of the 
building of the fire roused him. At seven. 
when Peabody came, Allison raised 
up with a start at the opening of the 
door, but before he glanced at Peabody 
he looked out of the window at the 
willow. 

“Good morning.” said Peabody with 
a cheerfulness which sounded oddly in 
that dim, bare room. “I brought vou the 
paper, and some fresh eggs. There was 
a little touch of frost this morning. but 
it went away about time for sun-up. How 
will you have your eggs? Fried, I sup 
pose, after the steak. Seems like you 
don’t have much appetite.” And he scru- 
tinized the untouched tray with mingled 
regret and resentment. Since Allison paid 
no attention to him, he decided on cyys 
fried after the steak, and started for the 
door. 

Allison had picked up the paper me- 
chanically. It had lain with the top part 
downwards, but his own picture was in 
the center. He turned the paper over, 
so that he could sce the headlines. 

“Peabody !’—no longer the dead tones 
of a man in a mental stupor, a man who 
cannot think, but in the sharp tones of 
aman who can feel. 

“Ves sir”’—sharp and crisp, like thi 
snap of a whip. Allison had scared it 
out of him. 
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406 THE 
“Pont come in again until I call 
you.” 
“Ves sir.’—grieved this time. Darn 


it, wasn’t he doing his best for the man? 

So it had come, the time when his will 
was not God! A God should be omnip- 
otent, impregnable, unassailable, abso 
lute! He was surprised at the calmness 
with which he took this blow. It was the 
very bigness of the hurt which left it so 
painful. A man with his leg shot off 
suffers not one-tenth so much as a man 
who tears his fingernail to the quick. 
Moreover, there was that other big hor- 
ror which had left him stupefied and 
numb. He had not known that in his 
ruthlessness there was any place for re 
morse, or for terror of himself at any 
thing he might choose to do. But there 
He entered into no ravings, now. 
no writhings, no outeries. He realized 
calmly and clearly all he had done and 
all which had happened to him in retri- 
bution. Ife saw the downfall of his stu 
pendous scheme of world-wide conquest. 
He saw his fortune, to the last penny, 
swept away. for he had invested all that 
he could raise, on his securities and his 
business and his prospects, in the pre- 
liminary expenses of the International 
Transportation Company, bearing this 
portion of the financial burden himself. 
as part of the plan by which he meant 
to obtain ultimate control and command 
of the tremendous consolidation, and be 
come king among kings, with the whol 
world in his imperious grasp: a sway 
larger than that of any potentate who 
had ever sat upon a throne, larger than 
the sway of all the monarchs of carth 
put together, as large terrestrially as the 
sway of God himself! All these he saw 
crumbled away, fallen down around him, 
a wreck so complete that no shred or 
splinter of it was worth the picking up: 
saw himself disgraced and discredited. 
hated and ridiculed throughout the 
length and breadth and circumference of 
the very earth he had meant to rule; saw 
himself discarded by the strong men 
whom he had inveigled into this futile 
scheme, and saw himself forced into 
commercial death as wolves rend and de- 
vour a crippled member of their pack: 
last. he saw himself loathed in the one 


was! 


pure breast he had sought to make his 


BALL OF FIRE 


own; and that was the deepest hurt of 
all; for now, in the bright blaze of his 
own conflagration, he saw that, beneath 
his grossness, he had loved her, after 
all, loved her with a love which, if he 
had shorn it of its dross, might perhaps 
have won her! 

Through all that day he sat at the 
desk, and when the night-time came 
again, he walked out of the house, and 
across the field. and over the tiny foot- 
bridge, under the willow tree with the 
still beckoning arms; and the world, 
his world, the world he had meant t 
make his own. never saw him again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


A Matter of Conscience 


AIL steod at the rail of the IlAit 
cap, gazing out over the dancing 
blue waves with troubled eves. 

“Penny,” said a cheerful voice at her 
side, 

“For my thoughts,” she replied, turn 
ing to the impossibly haygdsome Dick 
Rodley, who had strolled up in his blu 
jacket and white trousers and other nau 
tical embellishments. “Give me your 
penny.” 

He reached in his pockets, but of 
course there was no money there. He did. 
however, find a fountain pen and a card, 
and he wrote her a note for the amount. 

“Now deliver the merchandise.” he 
demanded. 

“Well, to begin with, I’m glad that 
the fog has been driven away, and that 
the sun is shining, and that so many ot 
my friends are on board the [Vhitecap.”’ 

“You're not a corscientious mer 
chant,” objected Dick. “You're not giv- 
ing me all I paid for. No one stands stil] 
so long, no matter how charming of 
figure or becomingly gowned, without 
a serious thought.” 

Gail looked up into his big black eyes 
reflectively. She was tremendously glad 
that she had such a friend as Dick. He: 
was so agreeable to look at. and he was 
no problem to her. The most of her 
friends were. 

“The news in the paper.” she told him. 
“Tt's so big,” 


Dick looked 


} 


down at her critically 
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lier sneow-white yachting costume, with 
ts touches of delicate blue, seemed to 
make her a part of the blue sea and the 
blue sky, with their markings of white 
n foam and cloud: seemed to enhance 
he delicate pallor of her cheeks, to 
into her brown eves a trace of 
violet. to bring into relief the rich color 
of the brown hair which rippled about 
her face, straying where it could into 
wanton little ringlets, sometimes gold 
and sometimes almost red in the sun. She 
was so new a Gail to Dick that he was 
puzzled, and worried, too; for he felt, 
rather than saw, that some trouble pos 
sessed this dearest of his friends. 

“Yes, it admitted, 
“big enough and startling enough to im- 
press anyone very gravely.” Then he 
shook his head at her. “But you mustn't 
fret about it, Gail, You’re not respon- 
sible.” 


She 


Torow 


is big news,” he 


him and 


turned her from 
looked out over the white-edged waves 
aygain. 

“It is a tremendous responsibility.” 


e\ Cs 


she mused; whereupon Dick. as became 
him, violently broke that thread of 
thought by taking her arm and drawing 
her away from the rail, and walking 
gaily with her up to the forward shelter 
deck. where. shielded from the 
of the wind, there sat, arou d the big 
table and amid a tangle of Sunday pa 
Jim Sargent and the Reverend 
Smith Boyd. Arly and Gerald Fosland. 
all four of them deep in the discussion of 
the one possible topic of conversation. 


( rispness 


pers, 


“Allison’s explosion again.” objected 
Dick, as Gail and he joined the group, 
and caught the general tenor of the 
thought. “I suppose the only 

>that is to jump off the IVAitecap. 
itil’s worse than any of you. I find she’s 


way to 


responsible for the whole thing.” 
Arly and Gerald looked up quickly. 
“T neither said nor intimated anything 
Gail reprimanded Dick, for 
the benefit of the Foslands. and she sat 
down by Arly; Dick. ob 
serving that she was much offended, pat 


of the sort. 


whereupon 
ted Gail on the shoulder, and = disap 
peared in search of ‘Ted. 
“I'd like to hand a vote of thanks to 
‘responsible party.’ laughed Jim Sar 


eent. to whom the news meant more than 


Gail appreciated. “With Allison broke, 
Urbank of the Midcontinent succeeds to 
control of the A.-P., and Urbank is 
anxious to incorporate the Towando Val 
ley in the system. He told me so yes 
terday.” 

Che light which leaped into Gail's 
eves and the trace of color which flashed 
into her cheeks were most comforting to 
\rly; and they exchanged a sinile of 
yreat satisfaction. “They clutched hands 
cestatically under the corner of the table. 
and wanted to laugh outright. However. 
it would keep. 

“The destruction of Mr. Allison was a 
feat of which any gentleman’s conscience 
might approve.” commented Gerald Fos 
land, who had spent some time in defi 
nitely settling, with himself, the ethics 
of that question. “The company he pro 
posed to form was a menace to the lib- 
erty of the world and the 
civilization.” 

“The destruction didn’t go far 
cnough,” snapped Jim Sargent. “Clark, 
Vance. Haverman, Grandin, Babbitt. 


progress of 


Vaylor, Chisholm—these fellows wont 
be touched; and they built up their mo 


Allison 


nopolies by the same method 


proposed: trickery, foree, and 


theft!” 

“Harsh language, Uncle Jim Sargent, 
to use toward your respectable fellow- 
vestrymen,” chided Arly. her black eves 
dancing. 

“Clark and Chisholm?” And Jim Sar 
gents brows knitted. “Vhey’re not my 
fellow-vestrymen. Either they go or | 
do!” , 

“T would like you to remain,” quietly 
stated the Reverend Smith Boyd. “J hope 
to achieve several important alterations 
in the ethics of Market Square Church.” 
He was grave this morning. He had un 
knowingly been ripening for some time 
on many questions; and the revelations 
in the morning’s papers had brought him 
to the point of decision. “I wish to drive 
the money changers out of the temple,” 
he added. and glanced at Gail with a 
smile in which there acknowledg 
ment. 

“A remarkably lucrative enterprise. ch 
Gail?” laughed her Uncle Jim, remem 
bering her own criticism on the occasion 
of her first and only vestry 


Was 


nrecting 
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when she had called their attention to 
the satire of the stained glass window. 
“You will have still the Seribes and 


Doc tor— those who stand 


Pharisees. 


praving in the public places, so they 


may be seen of all men.” And Gail 
smiled across at him. within her eyes the 
michievous twinkle which had been ab 
sent for many days. 

“LT hope to be able to remove the pub 
lic place.” replied the Rector, with a 
gravity which told of something vital 
beneath the apparent Mrs. 
jovd, strolling past with Aunt Grace 
Sargent, paused to look at him fondly. 
“JT shall set myself. with such strength 
as I may have, against the building of 


repartee. 


the proposed cathedral.” 

He had said it so quietly that it took 
the little group a full minute to compre- 
hend. Jim Sargent stared, with acute in- 
terest. at the end of his cigar, and threw 
it overboard. Arly leaned slowly for 
ward, and, resting her piquant chin on 
her closed hand. studied the Rector ear 
nestly. Gerald stroked his mustache con 
templatively. and looked at Doctor Boyd 
with yrowing admiration. By George. 
that was a sportsmanlike attitude! He’d 
have to take the Reverend Smith Boyd 
down to the Papyrus Club one day. All 
the trouble flew back into Gail’s 
It was a stupendous thing the Reverend 
Smith Boyd reli 
quish! The rectorship of the most won 
derful cathedral in the world! Mrs. Boyd 
seemed startled, for a moment. She had 
known of ‘Vod’s bright dreams about th« 
cathedral and the new rectory. He 
planned his) mother’s apartinents 
and the last things his 
looked upon at night were the beauti 
fully colored sketches on his walls. 

“Don't be Boyd,” protested 
Sargent, who had alwavs felt a fatherly 
responsibility for the young Rector. “It’s 
a big ambition and a worthy ambition. 
to build that cathedral; and 
vou re offended with certain things the 
papers have said about Clark and Chis- 
holm in connection with the church. is 
no reason you should cut off your nose 


eves. 


was prosposing to 


new 
had 


himself. eves 


foolish. 


because 


to spite vour face.” 

“It is not the publication of 
determined me.” re 
turned the Rector thoughtfully. “It 


these 


‘ ; , 
lings which has 


] 
nas 
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merely hastened my decision. To begin 
acknowledge now that it was 
vague, artistic dream of 


with. | 
only a 
that such a cathedral. by its very mag 
nificence. would promote worship. ‘That 


mine 


might have been the case when cathed 
rals were the only magnificent buildings 
erected. and when every rich and glit 
tering thing was devoted to religion. \ 
golden candlestick then became con 
nected entirely with the service of the 
Almighty. Now, however, magnificence 
has no such signification. The splendor 
of a cathedral must enter into competi 
tion with the splendor of a state-house, 
a museum, or a hotel.” 

“You shouldn’t switch that 
Boyd.” remonstrated Sargent. showing 
his keen disappointment. ‘When you be 
gan to agitate for the cathedral you 
brought a lot of our members in) who 
hadn't attended services for years. You 
stirred them up. You got them = inter 
ested. Thev'll drop right off.” 

‘TL hope returned the 
earnestly. “L hope to reach them with a 


Way, 


not.” Rector 
higher ambition, a higher préde. a higher 
vanity. if vou like to put it that way. 
I wish them to take joy in establishing 
the most magnificent living conditions 
for the poor which have ever been built! 
We have no right to the money which 
is to be paid for the Vedder Court prop 
erty. We have no right to spend it. it 
pomp. It belongs to the poor from whom 
we have taken it. and to the city which 
has made us rich by enhancing the value 
of our ground. [ propose to build) per 
manent and sanitary tenements, to house 
as many poor people as possible. and 
conduct them without a penny of profit 
above the cost of repairs and maint 

nance.” 

Gail bent upon him beaming eves, and 
ve delicate flush which had begun to 
return to her cheeks deepened. Was this 


t] 
the sort of tenements he had proposed 
to re-erect in Vedder Court? Perhaps she 
had been hasty! The Reverend Smith 
Boyd, in turning slowly from one to the 
other of the little group, by way of estab 
lishing mental communication with them, 
rested. for a moment. in the glowing 
eves of Gail, and smiled at her in affec 
tionate recognition, and swept his glance 
on to his mother. where it lingered 
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“You are perfectly correct,” stated 
Gerald Fosland. who, though © sitting 
stiffly upright, had managed neverthe 
less to dispose one elbow where it 
touched gently the surface of Arly. 
“Market Square Church is a much more 
dignified old place of worship than the 
ostentatious cathedral would ever be, 
and your project for spending the money 
has such strict justice at the bottom of 
it that it must prevail. But, I say, Doc- 
tor Boyd,’—and he gave his mustache a 
contemplative tuy—"“don't vou think 
vou should include a small margin of 
profit for the future extension of your 
idea ?”’ 

“That's glorious, Geraid!” approved 
Gail; and Arly, laughing, patted his 
hand, 

“Youre probably right.” considered 
the Rector, studying Gerald with a new 
interest. “Ll think we'll have to put you 
on the vestry.” 

“Pd be delighted, I’m sure.” re- 
sponded Gerald, in the courteous tone 
of one accepting an invitation to dinner 

“Do you hear what your son's plan 
ning to do?” called Jim Sargent to Mrs. 
Boyd. Jim was not quite reconciled. “He 
proposes to take that wonderful new 
rectory away from you. 

Phe beautiful Mrs. Boyd merely 
dimpled. 

“To am a trifle astonished,” she con 
fessed. “My son has been so extremely 
eager about it; but if he is relinquish 
ing the dream, it is because he wants 
something else very much more worth 
while. [ entirely approve of his) plan 
for the new tenements.” And she did not 
understand why they all laughed at her. 
She did feel. however, that there was 
affection in the laughter: and she was 
quiet content. 

“T find that I have been at work on 
the plans for these new tenements ever 
since the condemnation.” went on the 
Rector. “LT would build them in the 
semi-court stvle, with light and air in 
every room; with as little woodwork as 
possible; with plumbing appHances of 
simple and perfect sanitation; with cen 
tralized baths under the care of an at 
tendant: with assembly rooms for both 


social and religious observances and with 
ureaus of employment, 


self-contained | 
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health and police protection—one build 
ing to each of six blocks, widening the 
street for a grassplot, trees. and foun 
tains. The fact that the Market Square 
Church property is exempt from taxa- 
tion, saving us over half a million dol 
lars a year, renders us able to provide 
these advantages at a much lower rental 
to my Vedder Court people than the 
cost of quarters anywhere else in the 
city, and at the same time lay up a small 
margin of profit for the system.” 

Gerald) Fosland drew forward his 
chair. 

“Do you know,” he observed. “1 
should like very much to become a mem 
ber of your vestry?” 

“T’m glad you are interested,” re 
turned the Rector. and producing a pen 
cil, he drew a white advertising space 
towards him. ‘his is the plan of tene 
ment I have in mind—’ And for the 
next half hour the five of them dis 
cussed tenement plans with great en 
thusiasm. 

At the expiration of that time. ‘Ted 
and Lucile and Dick and Alarion came 
romping up, with the deliberate inten 
tion of creating a disturbance ; and Gail 
and the Reverend Smith Boyd, being 
thrown accidentally to the edge of that 
Whirlpool, walked away for a rest. 

“They tell me you're going abroad,” 
observed the Rector, looking down at 
Gail sadly, as they paused at her favor 
ite rail space. 

“Yes.” answered Gail quietly. “Father 
and Mother are coming next week.”? And 
she glanced up at the Rector from under 
her curving lashes. 

There was a short space of silence. 
It was almost as if these two were weary. 

“We shall miss you very much,” he 
told her, in all sincerity. They were both 
looking out over the blue waves; he, 
tall, broad-shouldered, agil: of limb; 
she, straight, lithe. graceful. Mrs. Boyd 
and Mrs. Sargent passed them admir 
ingly, but went on by with a trace of 
regret. 

“I’m sorry to leave.” Gail replied. 
“[T shall be very anxious to know how 
you are coming on with your new plan. 
I'm proud of you for it.” 

“Thank you.” he returned. 

Phey were talking mechanically. In 
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them was an inexpressible sadness. ‘They 
had come so near. and vet they were so 
far apart. Moreover, they knew that 
there was no chance of change, that the 
divergence was one which would widen 
with the vears. And vet they loved. They 
mutually knew it. and it was because of 
that love that they must stay apart. It 
conscience. 


was a matter of 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A Vestry Meeting. 


was a strained atmosphere 
first. 


HERE 
in the vestry meeting from the 
very member present felt the tension 
from the moment old Joseph G. Clark 
walked in with Chisholm. They did not 
Reverend Smith Bovd, 


even nod to the 


but took their seats solidly in their cus 
tomary places at the table. Clark shield- 


against 
from 


wont, 
him 


ed his eves, as was his 
the light which streamed on 
the red robe of the Good Shepherd. The 
repression was apparent, too, in the Rev- 
crend Smith Boyd, who rose to address 
his vestrymen as soon as the late-comers 
arrived. 

“Gentlemen.” said he, “] 
speak to you as the treasury committee, 
rather than as vestrymen, for it is in the 
former capacity which you always at 
tend. I am advised that we have been 
paid for Vedder Court.” 

Chisholm. to whom he directed a gaze 


wish to 


of inquiry, nodded his head. 

“It's in the Majestic.” he stated. “I 
have plans for its investment which | 
wish to lay before the committee.” 

“T shall lay my own before them at 
the same time.”” went on the Rector. “I 
wish, however, to preface these plans by 
the statement that | have, so far as I am 
concerned, relinquished all thought of 
building the new cathedral.” 

Nicholas Van Ploon, who had 
much troubled of late. brightened. and 
nodded his round head emphatically. 

“That’s what I say,” he declared. 

“The does not lie in your 
vands, Doctor Boyd,” drawled a nasal 
with an unconcealed sneer in it. 
It was clean-shaven old Joseph G. 
Clark, who was not disturbed, in so 
much as the parting of one hair, by all 


been 


decision 


voice 


BALL OF 


FIRE 

the adverse criticism of him which 
filled column upon column of the daily 
press for the past few days. “The Ree- 
tor has never. in the history of Market 
Square Church, been given the control 
vas invariably been 


had 


of its finances. He 
hired to preach the gospel 

Sargent, Cunningham, Manning. and 
even Van Ploon, looked at Clark in sur- 
prise. He was not given to open reproof. 
Chisholm manifested no astonishment. 
He sat quietly in his chair, his fingers 
idly drumming on the edge of the table. 
but his mutton-chop beard was pink 
from the reddening of the skin beneath. 

“The present rector of Market 
Square Church means to have a voice in 
its deliberations so long as he is the rec- 
tor!” announced that young man em- 
phatically, and Jim Sargent looked up 
at him with a jerk of his head. The Rev- 
erend Smith Boyd was pale this after- 
noon, but there was a something shining 
through his pallor which made the face 
alive; and the something was not tem- 
per. Rufus Manning, clasping his silvery 
beard with a firm grip, sméled encourag- 
ingly at the tall young orator. “I have 
said that I have, so far as I am con- 
cerned, relinquished the building of the 
cathedral,” the Rector went on. ‘For 
this there are two reasons. The first is 
that its erection will bring us further 
away from the very purpose for which 
the church was founded: the worship 
of God with an humble and a contrite 
heart! I am ready to confess that | 
found, on rigid self-analysis, my leading 
motive in urging the building of the 
new cathedral to have been vanity! | 
am also ready to confess, on behalf of 
my congregation and vestry, that their 


” 


leading motive was vanity!” 

“You have no authority to speak for 
me!” interrupted Chisholm, his mutton 
chops now red. 

“Splendor is no longer the exclusive 
property of religion,” resumed the Rec 
tor, paying no attention to the interrup 
tion. “It has lost the greater part of its 
effectiveness because splendor has be 
come a mere adjunct to the daily luxury 
of our civilization. The new cathedrai 
would be only a surrounding in keeping 
with the gilded boudoirs from which 
my lady parishioners step to come to 
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worship; and the ceremony of worship 
has become the Sunday substitute, in 
point of social recognition, for the week 
day tea. If IT thought. however. that the 
building of that cathedral would pro 
mote the spread of the gospel in a de 
gree commensurate with the outlay, I 
would still be opposed to the erection of 
the building: for the money does not 
belong to us!’ 

“Go right on and develop our con 
sciences,” approved Manning, smiling up 
at the old walnut beamed ceiling with 
its carved cherub brackets. 

“The money belongs to Vedder 
Court.” declared the Rector, “to the 
distorted moral cripples which Market 
Square Church, through the accident of 
commerce. has taken under her wing. 


’ 


Gentlemen, in the recent revelations 
concerning the vast industrial interests 
of the world. I have seen the whole 
blackness of modern corporate methods ; 
and Market Square Church is a corpora 
tion! Corporations were © originally 
formed for the purpose of expediting 
commerce, and it is the mere logic of 
opportunity that their progress to rapa 
itv, coércion and merciless strangulation 
of all competition has been so swift. 
They have at no time been swayed by 
any moral consideration. This fact is so 
notorious that it has given rise to the 
true saving, ‘Corporations have no 
souls!’ I] wish to ask you how far the 
Market Square Church has been swayed. 
in its commercial dealings, by moral con 
siderations ?” 

He paused, and glanced from man to 
man of his vestry. Sargent and Man 
ning, the former of whom knew his 
plans and the latter of whom had been 
waiting for them to mature. smiled at 
him in perfect accord. Nicholas Van 
Ploon sat quite placidly, with his hands 
folded over his creaseless vest. Willis 
Cunningham, stroking his sparse brown 
Vandyke, looked uncomfortable, as if 
he had suddenly been introduced into a 
rude brawl; but his eye roved occasion 
ally to Nicholas Van Ploon, who was 
two generations ahead of him in the ac- 
quisition of wealth, by the brilliant pro- 
cess of allowing property to increase in 
valuation. Chisholm glared. 

“You'll not find any money which is 


not tainted,” snapped Joseph G. Clark, 
who regarded money in a strictly im 
personal light. “Phe very dollar you 
have in your pocket may have come 
direct from a brothel.” 

“Or from Vedder Court,.”’ retorted the 
Rector. “We have brothels there, though 
we do not officially know it. We have 
saloons there: we have gambling houses 
there; and, from all these iniquities, 
Market Square Church reaps a profit! 
For the glory of God? T dare you, Jos- 
eph G. Clark. or W. ‘T. Chisholm, to 
answer me that question in the aflirma- 
tive! In Vedder Court there are tene- 
ments walled and partitioned with con 
tagion., poison, with miasmatic air, reek 
ing with disease; and from the poor 
who flock into this fetid shelter, because 
we offer them cheap rents, Market 
Square Church takes a profit as great as 
any distillery combine! For the glory of 
God? Out of very shame we cannot an- 
swer that question! We have bought and 
sold with the greed of any conscience- 
less individual, and our commodity has 
been filth and degradation, human lives 
and stunted souls! No decent man would 
conduct the business we do, for the rea- 
son that it would soil his soul of a gen 
tleman ; and it isa shame-sul thing that a 
gentleman should have finer ethics than 
a Christian church! In the beginning, I 
was a coward about this matter! It was 
because I wished to be rid of our respon- 
sibility in Vedder Court that I first 
urged the conversion of that property 
into a cathedral. We cannot rid ourselves 
of the responsibility of Vedder Court! 
If it were possible for a church to be 
sent to hell, Market Square Church 
would be eternally damned if it) took 
this added guilt upon it!” 

“This talk is absurd,” declared Chis- 
holm. “The city has taken Vedder Court 
away from us.” 

“Only the property.” quickly cor 
rected Rufus Manning, turning to Chis- 
holm with sharpness in his deep blue 
eyes. “If you will remember, I told you 
this same thing before Doctor Boyd 
came to us. I have waited ever since his 
arrival for him to develop this point. 
and I wish to announce myself as sol- 
idly supporting his views.” 

“Your own will not bear inspection!” 
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charged Clark, turning to Manning with 
a scowl, 

“EH range up at the judgment seat 
with you.” flamed Manning. “We're both 
old enough to think of that!’ 

Joseph Gs. Clark jumped to his feet, 
and, leaning across the table. shook a 
thin forefinger at Manning. 

“T have been attacked enough on the 
point of my moral standing!’ he de 
clared, his high pitched nasal voice 
quavering with an anger he had held 
below the explosive point during the 
most of his life. “I can stand the abuse 
of a sensational press, but when spiteful 
criticism follows me into my own vestry. 
almost in the sacred shadow of the altar 
itself, 1 am compelled to protest! I 
wish to state to this vestry, once and for 
all, that my moral status is above re 
proach, and that my conduct has been 
such as to receive the commendation of 
my Maker! Because it has pleased Di 
vine Providence to place in my hands 
the distribution of the grain of the 
fields, I am constantly subject to the 
attacks of envy and malice! It has gone 
so far that I, last night, received, from 
the Reverend Smith Boyd, a request to 
resign from this vestry!’ He paused in 
triumph on that, as if he had made 
against the Reverend Smith Boyd a 
charge of such ghastly infamy that the 
young rector must shrivel before his 
eves. “LT have led a blameless life! I 
have never smoked or drank! I have 
paid every penny I ever owed and ful- 
filled every promise I ever made! I have 
obeyed the gospel, and partaken of the 
sacraments, and the Divine Being has 
rewarded me abundantly! He has chosen 
me, because of my faithful stewardship, 
to gather the foods of earth from its 
sources, and feed it to the mouths of the 
hungry; and I shall not depart from 
my stewardship in this church, because 
] am here, as 1 am everywhere, by the 
will of God!” 

Perhaps W. ‘I. Chisholm was not 
shocked by this blasphemy, but the dis 
may of it sat on every other face, even 
on that of Nicholas Van Ploon, who was 
compelled to dig deep to find his ethics. 

“You infernal old thief!’ wondered 
Manning, recovering from his amaze- 
ment. ‘Was it Divine Providence which 


directed you to devise the scheme where- 
by the railroads paid you two dollars 
rebate on every car of wheat vou 
shipped, and a dollar bonus on every 
car of wheat your competitors shipped ? 
I could give you a string of sins as long 
as the catechism, and vou dare not deny 
one of them, because I can prove them 
on you! And yet you have the effrontery 
to say that a Divine Providence would 
establish you in your monopoly, by such 
scoundrelly means as you have risen to 
become the ereatest dispenser of self 
advertising charities in the world! You 
propose to ride into Heaven on your 
universities and your libraries. and on 
the fact fhat vou never smoked or 
drank or swore or gambled; but when 
you come face to face with this horrible 
new god you have created, a deity who 
would permit you to attain wealth by 
the vile methods you have used. you will 
find him with a pitchfork in his hands! 
I am glad that Doctor Boyd. though 
knowing your vindictive record, has had 
bravery enough to demand your resig- 
nation from this vestrY! I hope he re 
ceives it!” 

Joseph G. Clark had remained stand 
ing, and his head shook, as with a palsy. 
as he listened to the charge of Manning 
He was a very old man, and it had been 
quite necessary for him to restrain his 
passions throughout his life. 

“You will go first!’ he shouted at 
Manning. “I am impregnable; but you 
have no business on this vestry! You 
can be removed at any time an exami 
nation is ordered, for I have heard you 
deny the immaculate conception. and 
thereby the divinity of Christ. in whom 
alone there is salvation!” 

A hush like death fell on the vestry. 
The Reverend Smith Boyd was the first 
to break the ghastly silence. 

“Gentlemen,” said he. “I do not think 
that we are in a mood to-day for further 
discussion. 1 suggest that we adjourn.” 

His voice seemed to distract the atten 
tion of Clark from Manning, at whom 
he had been glowering. He turned on 
the Reverend Smith Boyd the remainder 
of the wrath which marked his first 
break into senility. 

“As for you!” he snarled at the Rev 
erend Smith Boyd. ‘you will keep your 
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fingers out of matters which do not con 


cern you! You were hired to preach the 


gospel, and you will confine your atten- 


tion to that occupation, preaching just 
what you find sanctioned in this book, 
nothing more, nothing less!” And taking 
a sinall volume which lay on the table. 
he tossed it in front of the Reverend 
Sinith Boyd. 

It was the Book of Common Praver, 
containing, in the last pages, the Ar 
ticles of Religion. 

Clark seized his hat and coat, and 
strode out of the door, followed by the 
red-faced Chisholm, who had also been 
asked to resign. Nicholas Van Ploon 
rose and shook hands with Dr. Boyd. 

“Sargent has told me about vour plan 
for the new tenements,” he stated. “I 
am in favor of buying the property.” 

“We'll swing it for you, Boyd.” prom 
ised Jim Sargent. “T’ve been talking 
with some of the other members, and 
thev seem to favor the idea that the new 
Vedder Court will be a great monument. 
There'll be no such magnificent charity 
in the world, and no such impressive 
sacrifice as giving up that cathedral! I 
think Cunningham will be with us when 
it comes to a vote.” 

“Certainly.” interposed Nicholas Van 
Ploon. “We don’t need to make any 
profit from those tenements. “The nor 
mal increase in ground value will be 
enough.” 

“Ves.” said Cunningham slowly. “] 
am heartily in favor of the proposition.” 

“Coming along, Doctor?” invited 
Manning, going for his coat and hat. 

“No, I think not.” decided the Rev- 
erend Smith Boyd quietly. 

He was sitting at the end of the table 
facing the Good Shepherd, at the edge 
of whose robe still sparkled crystalline 
light, and in his two hands he thought 
fully held the Book of Common Prayer. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
Hand in Hand 


HE Reverend Smith Boyd walked 
out into the dim church, with the 
little volume in his hand, The afternoon 
sun had sunk so low that the illumina- 
tion from the stained glass windows 


was cut off by the near buildings. and 
the patches of ruby and of sapphire, of 
emerald and of topaz. glowed now near 
the tops of the slender columns. or mel 
ve dusky spaces up amid the 


lowed tl 
arches. 

It was hushed and silent there. de- 
serted, and far from the thoughts of 
men. The voung Rector walked slowly 
up the aisles to a pew in the corner 
near the main entrance. and sat down, 
still with the little Book of Common 
Praver in his hand; and. in the book, 
the Articles of Religion. From = them 
alone must he preach. nothing more and 
nothing less. That was the duty for 
which he was hired! His own mind, his 
own intelligence. the reason and the 
spirit and the soul which God had given 
him, were for no other use than the 
clever support of the things which were 
printed here! And who had formulated 
these articles? Men, men like himself ! 
They had made their interpretation in 
solemn conclave, and had defined the 
Deity. and the form in which He must 
be addressed. as one indtructs a servant 
in the proper words to use in announc- 
ing the arrival of a guest or the readi- 
ness of a dinner. ‘The interpretation 
made, these men had arrogantly closed 
the book, and had said, in effect: This is 
the way of salvation, and none other can 
avail. Unless a man believes what is 
here set down, he can in nowise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven; and a pure 
life filled with good works is for 
naught! 

The Reverend Smith Boyd had no 
need to read those Articles of Religion 
He had been over them countless times. 
and he knew them by heart, from be 
ginning to end. He had opened wide the 
credulity of his mind, and had forced 
his belief into these channels, so that he 
might preach the gospel, not of Christ, 
but of his church, with a clean con 
science. And he had done so! Whatever 
doubts there had lurked in his mind, 
from that one period of infidelity in his 
youth, he had shut off behind a solid 
wall over which he would not peer. 
There were many things behind that 
wall which it were better for him not 
to see, he had told himself, lest, from 
among them, some false doctrine might 
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creep up and poison the purity of his 
faith. Belief implicit and unfaltering 


was necessary to the support of the dog 


matic theology he taught. and he had 
eiven it that belief, implicit and unfal 
tering! Reason had no part in religion 
or in theology. and fer good cause! 


But here had come a condition where 


reason, like a long suppressed passion of 


the body. clamored insistently to be 
heard. and would have its voice, and 
strode nl. ancl took loud possession. 


Joseph G. Clark. so filled with iniquity 
} 


that he could not see his own sins: so 
rotted. to the depths of his soul, that 
he could twist every violation of moral 
law into a virtue; so sunken in the foul 
ness of every possible onslaught upon 
merey and justice and humanity. tha 
millions suffered) from his deeds—this 
man could sit in the vestry of Market 
Square Church, and contro! the destinies 
of an organization built) ostensibly for 


the purpose of saving souls and sprvod 
ing the gospel of merey and justice and 
humanity ; the 
holy, because with his lips he could say: 
“TP acknowledge 
er!” Rufus Manning. 


could sit in the seat ol 


Christ as my Redeem 


whose life was an 


open page. whose record was on upon 
which there was no blot. who had lived 
purely and humanely and mercifully. 


who had given freely of his time and 


| “ ™ 75 } 
of his goods for the benefit of those 
] 
‘ 


help ss aha 


who were weak allie needy. 
who had read deeply into human hearts. 
and had comforted them because he was 
gifted with a portion of that Divine com 
passion which sent an only begotten Son 


His 


] | 
wasned 


to die upon the Cross. that throug! 
blood the sins of man might le 
away—this man could be 

the vestry of Market Square Church. it 
self guiltv and stained with sin. because 
he could not, or would not. say with his 
lips, “I acknowledge Christ as my Ke 


driven from 


deemer !" 

Reason terrific 
against faith at this juncture. Familiar 
as he was with the book, the Reverend 
Smith Boyd turned to the Articles of 
Religion. 

“We are accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ by Faith, and not 
for our own works or deservings.... 


onslaught 


made a 


BALL OF 


FIRE 


“Works done before the erace ot 
Christ, and the Inspiration of his Spirit. 
are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as 
they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ; 
neither do they make men meet to re 
ceive grace, or deserve grace of congru 


itv; vea rather, for that thev are 
done as God hath willed) and com 
manded them to be done. we doubt 


but they have the nature of sin.” 

There was some discrepancy here be 
works and the faith of Clark 
faith of 


tween the 
and the works and the 
ning. The Reverend Smith Boyd rac 
no deubt that the Great Judge 
find little difficulty in distinguishing be 
tween men, and in deciding 
upon their respective merits; 
the point which disturbed thi 


Would 


these two 


but that 
Wis not 
was the attitude of 
church towards these men. and the fact 
that he must uphold that attitude. It 
absurd! Phe Reverend Smith Boyd 


voung rector. It 


Was 
was a devout and earnest and consistent 
believer. not merely in the existence ot 
Gaod. but in’ His and His 
power and His glory, His justice and 
His and His but the 
Reverend Smith Boyd suddenly 
the startling discovery that he was 
preaching God! He was preaching 


ereatness 


meres wisdom ; 


MaAacic 


church and its creed! 


Started. now. he went through — the 


thirty-nine Articles of Religion, on 
one, thoughtfully. and = with 
quickened conscience, knocked 
at the Faith, and entered ; but it 
did Faith. 
by side. but 
other. No, 
mask from Faith. 

i and displaved her in all her 
and 
had been 
thirty- 
his had been 


\ 
] 
slowly. 
Reason 
door of 
: ‘ 
Phey sat. sid 


not drive out 


each gave something to tl 

rather. Reason stripped the 
tore away the disguis 
ing cloak. 
and ventle. 
helpful. What was the faith he 
called upon to teach ? Faith in the 


simple beauty. sweet. 


nine Articles of Religion! 
cleverly substituted. by the organizers of 


an easy profession, for faith in) God, 
which latter was too simple of compre- 
hension fer the purpose of any organi- 
Zation. 

Kor a lone time the Reverend Smith 


Boyd sat in the corner pew. and when 
he had closed the book. all that had been 
behind the wall of his mind came out, 
and was sorted into heaps. and the bad 
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415 THE BALL OF FIRE 


discarded and the cood retained. He 


found a wonderful relief in that. He¢ 
had lived with a secret chamber in his 
heart. hidden even from himself, and 
now that he had opened the door, he 
felt free. Above him, around him, with 
in him, was the presence of God. in 
finite. tender, easy of understanding ; 
and from that God, his God, the one 
which should walk with him’ throug! 
life, his friend and comforter and coun 
selor. he stripped every shred of pre 
tense and worthless form and useless 
ecremony ! 

“| believe in God the Creator, the 
Maker of my conscience. my Friend and 
my Father.” The creed of Gail! 

He walked out inte the broad center 
aisle, now, amid the solemn pews and 
the avenue of slender columns, and be- 
neath graceful) arches which pointed 
heavenward the inspirations of the hu 
man soul. Before the altar he paused, 
and gazed up at the beautiful Henri 
Duprez crucifix. The soft light from ong 
of the clerestory windows flooded in on 
Him, and the compassionate eves of the 
Son of God seemed bent upon the young 
rector in benign sympathy. For a mo 
ment the Rector stood, tall and erect; 
then he stretched forth his arms: 

“[ know that my Redeemer liveth!” 
he said, and sank to his knees. 

Pwo high points he had kept in his 
faith, points never to be shaken: the 
existence of his Creator, His mercy and 
His love and the Ttivinity of His Son. 
who died, was crucified and buried. and 
on the third day arose to ascend into 
Heaven. Reason could not destroy that 
citadel in a man born to the necessity 
of Faith! Man must believe some one 
thing. If it was as easy, as he had once 
set forth. to believe in the biblical ac 
count of the creation of the world as 
to believe in a pre-existent chaos, out of 
which was evolved the spirit of life and 
all its marvels of growing trees and fly 
ing birds and reasoning men. it was as 
easy to go one step further and add the 
Son to the Father and to the Holy 
Gshost! Even chaos must have been cre 
ated! 

Fully satisfied, the Reverend Smith 
Boyd walked into the vestry, and wrote 
his resignation from the rectorship of 


Market Square Church, for he could ne 
longer teach, and preach Faith—in thi 
thirty-nine Articles of Religion! Within 
his grasp he had held a_ position of 
wealth, of power, of fame! He scarcely 
considered their loss; and in the ease 
with which he relinquished them, he 
knew that he was self-absolved from the 
charge of using his conscience as a lad 
der of ambition. If personal vanity had 
entered into his desire to build the new 
cathedral, it had been incidental. not 
fundamental. It made him profoundly 
happy to know this with positiveness. 

He called up the house of Jim Sar 
vent and asked for Gail. 

“Come over,” he invited her. “I want 
to see you very much, [| am in_ the 
church, Come in through the vestry.” 

“ALL right.” cheerfully replied Gail. 
“PH be there in a minute.” 

He had been very sly! He was tre- 
mendously pleased with himself! He 
had kept out of his voice all the longing. 
and all the exaltation, and all the love! 
He would not trust even one vibration 
of his secret to a cold telephone wire! 

He set the door of the vestry open 
wide. Within the church, the organist 
had conquered that baffling run in th 
mighty prelude of Bach, and the great 
dim spaces up amid the arches were 
pulsing in ecstasy with the tremendous 
harmony. Outside. upon the background 
of the celestial strain, there rose a flut- 
tering, a twittering, a cooing. ‘The doves 
of spring had returned to the vestry 
vard. 

Just a moment, and Gail appeared, 
poised in the doorway, with a filmy pink 
scarf about her shoulders, a simple frock 
of gray upon her slender figure, her 
brown hair waving about her oval face, 
a faint flush upon her cheeks, her brown 
eves sparkling, her red lips smiling up 
at him. 

He had intended to tell her much, 
but, instead, he folded her in his arms ; 
and she nestled there, content. For a 
long, happy moment they stood, lost to 
the world of thought; and then she 
looked up at him and laughed. 

“T knew it from your voice.” she said. 

He laughed with her; then he grew 
grave, but there was the light of a gicat 
happiness in his gravity. 
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‘lL have resigned.” he told lier. 

Phat was a part of what she had 
known. 

“And not for me!” she exulted. It 

as not a question. She saw that in him 
was no doubt. no quandary. no struggle 
between faith and disbelief. 


“T see my way clearly.” he smiled 


down at her, “and there are no thorns 
to cut for me. [T shall never change.” 
“And we shall walk hand_= in 
about the ereatest work in the worl 
she softly reminded him. and there were 
tears in her eves. “But what work shall 
that be. Vod?” And she looked up at 


im for guidance. now. 


“Po shed into other lives somie of the 
beauty which blossoms in our own.” And 


Ye vreat dim 


he walked with her into t 
nave, where the shadows still quivered 
with the under-echoes of the mighty 
Bach prelude. “I have been thinking 


much of the many things vou have saic 
to me.” he told her. “and particularly 
of the need. not for a new religion. but 
for a re-birth of the old: that same new 
impulse. towards the better and the 
higher life 
the world. I have been thinking on the 
mission of Tlim, and it was the very 
mission to the need of which 
held so firmly. He came to clear away 

] 

1 


which Christ brought into 


vou have 


the thorns of creed which had grow) 


up between the human heart and God: 
The brambles have grown again. “Thi 
time is almost ripe, Gail. for a new 
quickening of the spirit. for the Second 
Coming.” 

She glanced at him. startled. 

“For a new voice in the wilderness.” 
she wondered. 

“Not veto’ he answered. “We have 
siyns in the hearts of men. for there is 
a great awakening of the public con 
science throughout the world; but  be- 
fore the day of harvest arrives. we must 
have a sign in the sky. No great spiritual 
revival has ever swept the world with- 
out its attendant supernatural phenom- 
ena: for mysticism is a part of religion, 
and will be to the end of time. Reason, 
by the very nature of itself. realizes its 
own limitations and demands something 
bevond its understanding upon which to 


TRE 


hang its faith. It is the need of faith 
which distinguishes the soul from th 
mind.” 

“A sign.” mused Gail. her eyes aglow 
with the majesty of the thought. 

“Tt will come.” he assured her. with 
the calm prescrence of prophees itself 
“As no ereat spiritual revival has ever 
swept the world without its attendant 
supernatural 
spiritual 
world 


phenomena, so no great 
revival has ever swept tl 
without its 


concreted = symbol 


which men might wear upon — their 
Phe cross! What shall be its 
successor? A ball of fire in the sky? 
Who knows! Hf that symbol of man’s 


breasts. 


spiritual rejuvenation, of his renewed 
nearness to God. were. in reality, a ball 
of fire. Gail. I would hold it up in the 
sight of all mankind though it shriveled 
my arm: 

Phe thin treble note stole out of the 
organ-loft. pulsing its timid way among 
he high. dim arches. as if seeking a 
odgement where it might fasten its tiny 
thread of harmony. and grew into 


song of new glory. the glory which had 


] 
| 
1 


been born that dav in the two carnest 
hearts beneath in the avenue of slender 
columns. Phe soft light from one of 1 
clerestory windows flooded in on the 
compassionate Son of Man above the 
altar, Vhe very air seemed to vibrate 
with the new inspiration which had been 
voiced in the old Market Square io 1 

Grail gazed up at Smith Boyd. with 
the first content her heart had ever 
known. content in which there was both 
carnestness and serenity, to replace all 
her groping. He met her gaze with eves 
in which there glowed the endless love 
which it is bevond the power ol speech 
to tell, Vhere was a moment of ecstasy, 
of complete understanding, of the per 
fect unity which should last throughout 
their lives. In that harmony. they waiked 
from the canopy of dim arches, out 
through the vestry, and beneath the door 
above which perched the two gray doves. 
cooing. For an instant Gail looked back 
into the solemn depths, and a wistfulness 
came into her eyes. 

“The ball of fire.” she mused. “When 
shall we see it in the sky?” 
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